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DEDICATION 

"My Boys and Girls," former pupils in Plaistow 
and Newton, New Hampshire, Groveland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Columbus and Cincinnati, Ohio: 

To you this volume is affectionately dedicated. 
May you find in it something to remind you of those 
happy days of your childhood and youth, when we 
were associated together in the public schools. 

Sincerely yours, 

JOHN B. PEASLEE. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF JOHN B. 
PEASLEE 



John Buadlet Peasleb was born in Plaistow, 
Rockiugham County, Sew Ilampshire. His paternal 
ancestor, Joseph Peaalee (Peasley, as the name was 
then spelled), camo, with his wife Mary, from Eng- 
land, and settled in Newbury, Massaclmeetta, in 1035. 
In 1645 he removed to Haverhill, Massachnsetta, 
where he established a homestead of two hxindred 
acres, becoming, in that year, one of thirty-two 
landholders of that place. In 1656 he removed to 
the adjoining township of Salisbury Newtown, and 
settled in that part of tJie township now known aa 
Amesbury, Maseachusotts, where he died December 
3, KitJO. .Toseph Peaslee was u man of splendid 
physitjue, and of great force of character. He was, 
M is stated in the " History of Essex County, Massa- 
chusetts," "in many respects, a conspicuous man." 
The Church records of Salisbury, vvhere he sup- 
plied the place of the minister as v.- lay preacher, 
call him " the gifted brother," and the poet Whit- 
tier designates him aa "the bravo confessor." In 
his religious convictions he differed from the doc- 
trines of the Established Church, and was known 
as a " Come-outer." He began to preach before 
George Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends 
(or Quakers as they are usually called), commenced 
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to proclaim his doctrines. The preaching oi Joseph 
Peaslee, not being in accord with the established 
order, but detrimental to the same, the General 
Court decreed that he should be fined five shilltnga 
every time he exhorted the people in the absence of a 
preacher, and, also, that he should be fined five shil- 
lings every time he failed to attend the Established 
Church. This action of the General Court did not 
deter him from worshiping God according to the 
dictatcB of his own conscience; and not long after- 
wards lie, with his associates, organiEed, at what is 
now Amesbnry Mills, a little band of believers to 
hold meetinga and to preach. Again the General 
Court decreed that he should be fined as before. 

In 1C63 he and Thomas Marey were arrested, by 
order of the General Court, for "exhorting on the 
Lord's-day," heavily fined, and deprived of their 
"rights as freemen." This was done by the court 
notwithstanding the fact that the "exhorting" took 
place in their own residences. 

Joseph Peaslce, Jr., the only son of Joseph 
Peaalee, was a physician, and, like his distinguished 
father, a man of great mental power and of sterling 
worth; a Quaker in Iho highest sense of tlie term. 
" The old Peoalee- Garrison House," built by him in 
or near 1673, of brick imported from England, is 
etill standing. It was constructed to serve both aa 
a private dwelling and as a fort to protect the early 
settlers against the Indiana. To tins house the 
people of Haverhill fled for abetter at the time 
Hannah Dustin waa carried away by the Judtans, 
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and also during the French and Indian War, In 
it the greiit-grandmother of the jwet Whittier, who 
was the daughter of Joaeph Peaslee, Jr.,' spent her 
yonth. In thia house the first Quaker meetings in 
New England wore held. Mre. E. A. Kimball, in 
her book entitled "The Peaslees and Othera of 
Haverhill and Vicinity," after quoting a letter to 
her, in which John G. Whittier states, "I have al- 
ways heard that the first Quaker nieetingfl in this 
part of the country were held at Joseph Peasley's 
house," aays: "In 161*9, when the town voted 'tliat 
the new meeting-house should in future be the place 
where the people should worship tiod, Joseph Peaa- 
ley, etc., immediately moving that the town would 
allow him and others to meet at the meeting-house 
for and in their way of worship — which is accounted 
to be for Quakers — it was read and refused to be 
voted upon.' Whereupon, not being allowed to 
worship with his sect in the new house, Mr. Peaalee 
opened his own doors, and in his home the Friends 
met, holding there the first meetings of the society 
in this part of the county. In this house crowda 
were wont to asaemhle at their quarterly-meetings, 
coming from neighboring towns to listen to ad- 
dresses made by the moat notable speakers of the 
fleet." 

Among the descendants of Joseph Peaslec, Jr., 
are found the following : Colonel Nathaniel Peaslee, 
"the wealthiest and most influential man of Haver- 
hill," a member of the committee of the General 
Court on the boundary-line between MasBachusutts 
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and Xew HampshirB; Robert and John, brothers of 
Nathaniel, lurge liind-ownera, ftnd prominent and 
influential men; Judge Daniel Peaslee, of Washing- 
ton Connty, Vermont ; Eov. Reuben Poaslee, brother 
of Daniel, one of the most distinguished Methodist 
ministers of his day in Xew England, author of 
" Experiencefl, Christian and Ministerial, of Mr. 
Reuben Peaalee," and publisher of "A Choice Selec- 
tion of Hymns and Spiritual Songs, Designed to Aid 
in the Devotions of I'rayer, Conference, and Cfimp- 
meetings;" Joab Peaslee, brother of Daniel and 
Reuben, and the grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch, the wealthiest and one of the leading men 
of his township, Plaistow; Hon. Charles Hazen Peas- 
lee, 8 graduate of Dartmouth College, member of 
Congress of New Hampshire for three t^rms, and 
collector of customs, Boston, Mass., under President 
Pierce; Edmund Randolph Peaslee, A. M., M. D., 
LL. D., of New York City, graduate of Dartmonth 
College, great physician and lectnrer, professor at 
Dartmouth, Bowdoin, New York Medical and 
Bellows Hospital Medical Colleges, author of med- 
ical worka, a, member and officer of medical societies 
of both continents, and truatoo of Dartmouth Col- 
lege; J. P. Peaslee, New York City, author of 
"The Unique;" Amoa Peaslee, very prominent 
Quaker preacher (Hicksite), Philadelphia; Abraham 
Peaslee, brother of Amos, a prominent Quaker 
preacher (orthodox); Judge William Jenkins Peas- 
lee, of the Cirenit Court, Indianapolis; Rev, Eben- 
ezer Peaslee, Newton, N. H., Methodist preacher 
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and very able debater; Moses B. P(>aalee, one of the 
wealthieat and most promineDt citizonB of Newton, 
N. H.; Edward H. Poaslee, M. D., of New York 
City, a graduate of Phillips Academy, Exeter,N. H., 
of Yale College, and of Bellows IIoBpital Medical 
College, and member of the Board of Education of 
New York City for eix years; Judge Eohert Jamos 
Peaalee, justice of the Supremo Court of New Hamp- 
shire; Rev. iVrthor Peasleo, A. B. (Bates College), 
A. M. (Harvard University), curate of Christ Church 
(Episcopal), Cambridge, Mass.; Daniel Peaalee, 
Plaistow, Jf. H., uncle of John B., mill-owner and 
large dealer in ship lumber; Hiram Peaslee, also an 
uncle, wealthy and prominent citizen of Haverhill, 
Mass.; James E. Peaslee, brother of Daniel and 
Hiram, and father of Edward S. Peaslee, principal 
of Kirby Road School, Cincinnati, land-owner and 
farmer; Hon. Clarence Andrew Peaslee, M. D., 
Wiscaeset, Maine, a graduate of the Maine Wes- 
leyan Seminary, of the Medical Department of Bow- 
doin College, perfecting his medical studies at the 
New York Polyclinic, St, Thomas Hospital in Lon- 
don, and at the University of Vienna, a member of 
the Maine Aca<lemy of Medicine and Science, vice- 
president of the Medical Alumni of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, and member of the Board of Pension Exam- 
ining Surgeons; C. C. Peaslee, M, D., of Auburn, 
Maine ; Horace White Peaslee, one of the most es- 
teemed citizens and auccessful business men of Co- 
lumbia County, New York; Rev. Isaac Peaslee, of 
Sutton, N. H., Baptist minister; Rev. Arthur C. 
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Feaslee, of Leominster, MaBs., Baptist minister; 
Chark's E. I'easlee, prominent Quaker minister; 
Zaclieus, Robert, David, Abraham, and Jacob Feas- 
lee were soldiera of the Revolution, two of theiu 
officers; Jacob, afterwards mnjor in the New Hamp- 
shire State Militia, "became very wealthy, and waa 
the bead and front of all public interests of hia 
township. South Kingston, X. II. j" his eon, Captain 
Daniel Peaslee, was "active, energetic, and always 
in public affaira;" Captain Daniel's son, Luther 
Peaslee, "merchant, lumbermuu, \a one of the 
wealthiest men In Sonthern Kew TlampBhire;" Dr. 
George L. Peaslee, formerly of Oilmanton, N, II,, 
and afterwards of Wilton, Maine; John S, Peaslee, 
a prominent citizen of Newton, N. IL, president 
of the "Peaslee Gathering;" E. E. Peaslee, Plaistow, 
N. H., lumber dealer and large mill owner; Joab 
Peaslee, Plaistow, N. H., and Haverhill, Mass,, re- 
tired shoe -manufacturer, ex-member of the House 
of Representatives of New Hampshire; Charles R, 
Peaslee (Peaslee & Gaulbert Co., LoiiisTille, Ky,), 
retired merchant and manufacturer, Louisville, Ky. j 
Hon. Nathaniel Peaslee Sargent, a graduate of 
Harvard, member of the Provincial Congresa, chief 
justice Supreme Court of Massachusetts; John 
Greenleaf Whittier, the poet; Hon. William Pitt 
Fessenden, United States senator from Maine; 
Major-General Joseph Badger, colonel of the 10th 
New Hampshire Regiment, in 1771, an active and 
efficient officer in the Revolution, member of the 
Provincial Congress and of the Convention that 
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adopted the Uniteil States ConBtitution, one of the 
founders of the Gilmivutoii (N. 11.) Ac^emy, mid 
president of the Bottrd uf Tnisteee till his death 
(his son, BrigiMlier-Geueral Joseph Badger, com- 
manded a company at Mount Independence, Lake 
C'hamplain, in 1770, and was present at tho capture 
of General Burgoync in 1779); Hon. William Badger, 
governor of New Uampahire ; Nathaniel and Francis 
Cogswell, graduates of Dartmouth, and officers in 
the army — one was killed at Chateaugay, N. Y., in 
1813, and the other died in the service; Judge 
Thomas Cogswell, most prominent citizen of Oil- 
manton, N. II,; Colonel Thomas Cogswell, son of 
Judgo Cogswell, to whom a further reference will 
he made in these pages; Amoa Cogswell, of Dover, 
N. n. ; Dr. Joaoph Cogswell and Dr. William Cogs- 
well, of Bradford, Mass.; Dr. George Cogswell, of 
Bradford, Mass.; General William Cogswell, ot 
Salem, Mass., colonel of tho 2d Maaaachuaetts Regi- 
ment in the Civil War, member of Congress from 
Essex County; Hon. Ira A. Eaatman, of Concord, 
N. n., a graduate of Dartmouth College, member 
of Congress, juBtice of the Supremo Court of New 
Hampshire, trustee of Dartmouth College from 
1859 to 1880; Joseph Eastmau, of Concord, who 
commanded a company at Crown Point ; Nathaniel 
Eastman, member of the Committee of Safety, 
served at Ticonderoga; Moses Eastman, sergeant in 
the same company which his brother Joseph com- 
manded at Crown Point; Hon. Samuel C. Eastman, 
preaident of the New nampahirc Sanngs Bank; 
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Gertrude (Whittier) Cortland, oouain of John G. 
Whittier, a prominent educator and woman of high 
culture; Ch^irles II. Jones, of Anieebnry, Mosa., 
former principal of Oak Grove Seminary, Maine, 
and of Union Springs School, New York, uitbonl 
question the moat gifted minister of the Society of 
Frienda in the New England Yearly Meeting; Dr. 
Daniel Peoalee Chase, of Hillaboro Bridge, N, H. ; 
James Davis, of Dover, N. H., colonel, judge, and 
large laud-owner; Benjamin Thompson, who gave 
nearly ifiOO,000 to the New Hampshire Agricultural 
College; Mury Thompsou, sister of Benjamin, 
noted teacher and author, who left a library of 
2,000 volumes; Hon. S. F. Norris, of Bataria, Ohio, 
judge, and member of the Ohio Constitntional Con- 
vention of 1850; Anson P. Morrill, governor of 
Maine, 1855-57, and member of Congress, 1861-63; 
Lot M. Morrill, educated at Watervillc College, ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1839, member of State Legis- 
ktnre in 1854, president of State Senate in 1856, 
governor of Maine, 1858-CO, United States senator, 
1861-70, and was appointed Secretary of the United 
Statea Treasury June 21, 1876; Hon. Daniel J. 
Morrill, one of the chief owners and managers of 
the iron works nt Johnstown, Pa,, elected member 
of Congress, and moved in Congress the measure 
for the World's Fair at Philadelphia in 1876, and 
was chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Exposition; Dr. Israel Peaslee Chase, of Manches- 
ter, N. H., editor and very skillful physician; Ab- 
ner Peaslee Cotlina, of Weare, N. H., "compiled 
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the expellent genealogies for the liiatory of Weare, 
u man widely known;" Dr. Diiiiiel Peuslee Webster, 
physicina, Brattleboro, Vt. ; Eugoiio Alonzo Web- 
ster, Internal Revenno eollector, district of South 
Carolina; John Paige, of Wcare, N. II., a widely- 
known Quaker minister; John Elwood Paige, of 
Lynn, Mass., clerk of the New England Yearly 
Meeting of Frienda — highest public office in the 
society — " a well-known and prominent man, a poet 
and writer, alao bnainesa man;" Nathan C. Paige, 
formerly of Washington, D. C. ; Nathan Paige, well- 
known Quaker minister; Georgo F. Bcede, of Fre»j- 
mont, N. H,, writer on horticulture, prominent 
member of the Legislature of New Hampshire, au- 
thor of a numl)er of bills relating to agriculture; 
Rev. Horatio N. Burton, D. D. ; Hon. John Peaslee 
Badger, of Malone, N. T. ; Daniel Peterson Wood- 
bury, Weare, N. H., selectman for years, does a 
large amount of probate business; David Nason, 
Ameabury, Mass., postmaster and influential citizen; 
Kdmund Johnson, cousin of the poet Whittier, large 
farmer and lumberman, retired from business in 
1856, and lived in Charleston and Boston till 1876, 
when, with his daughters, Caroline C, Mrs- Abby 
Woodman, and Mary, he removed to Oak Knoll, 
Danvera, Mass., which was the old General Putnam 
place, where Ann Putnam and her witch friends 
used to hold their gatherings — the Johnson sisters 
and Mrs. Woodman, where John G. Wliittier made 
his home part of the time, were of Peaslee descent 
on both sidea; William B. Cole, Lebanon, 1^. H,, a 
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wealthy iron maimf iicturcr ; Peaalee Dickinson, buc- 
oesBfol mercliunt and a leading citiziJU, Clieleea, 
Vt.; Mrs. Louise "Worthinglon Greone, aunt ot Mr. 
FeaiBlee, wife of George A. Greene, one of the 
wealthiest men in Ilaverliill, Mass., and a poetess of 
local reputation; lion. Peter Morrill Neal, e.T-niayor 
ot Lynn, Mass., very prominent man both in pnblic 
life and Church affairs (Quaker) ; and many other 
deecendanta of Joauph Peaalee, Jr., who have lived 
lives of honor and iuflueuee. Mr. Beede furnished 
the greater part of the information relating to the 
(lescendaiiln of Joseph Poasleo, Jr., given above, 

Mr. Pouslee's father, Eenben Peaslee, also eda- 
cated at Dartmouth College, was for j'cara cluurman 
of the important Committee ou Banking of the 
House of KepresentativoB of New Hampshire, and 
was noted for hia powers aa a debater. lie was a 
member of the Constitutional Convention ot 1850, 
and it was through his influence that the Convention 
incorporated in the new constitution articles which 
abolished religions qual ill cation a both for voting 
and for holding office.' 

Mr. Peaalee's maternal ancestor, Kichard Willela, 
settled in Hempstead, Long Island, Xew York, on or 
before 1657. His mother, whoso maiden name wua 
Harriet Atwood Willeta, was born in New York 
City in 1824, and was educated in the public schools 
of that city, having completed the entire course of 
study of those days. Sho was noted for energy and 
vivacity, and for her kind and generous impulses. 

Mr. Peaeloc's ancestors on both bia fathur'a and 
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hia mother's aide were Quakers, and suffered by the 
reIigii>UB persecutions of eiirly times. 

The subject of this sketch was educated in the 
pnblic schools of hia native town and of Haverhill,* 
Massac liusetts, at Atkinson and Gilmanton Acade- 
mies, Sew Hampshire, and at Dartmouth College, 
where he was graduated in the class of 16G3— 1.* 

Of the members of the class now living, there 
are IC lawyers, 11 professors and teachers, 8 min- 
isters of the gospel, 9 phjaiciana, 7 merchanta, 4 
mannfacturt'rg, 3 farmers, 3 journalists, 3 Xew York 
brokers, 1 banker, 1 chemiBt, 1 paymaster in United 
States navy, 1 railroad president, 1 real -estate 
dealer, 1 fruit- raiser, and 1 chief of postal service, 
and they are distributed among twenty-one States 
and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Peaslee'a Commencement oration was on 
"The Polish Revolutions," and it was so efEectively 
delivered that the entire audience was aroused to 
enthusiasm, and he received high encomiums from 
New York and other Eastern papers. Even Ealph 
Waldo Emerson, who sat upon the platform, arose 
and congratulated the young man, "Upon the 
recommendation of Dr. Nathan Lord, president of 
Dartmouth, and without Mr, Peaslee'a knowledge 
or solicitation, he was elected principal of the North 
Grammar School, Columbus, Ohio, shortly after 
graduation, and in company of Judge Hutchinson, 
his classmate, mentioned later, who had been elected 
principal of the Columbus High School, he came 
to Ohio, reaching the State on hia twenty-second 
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birthday. On October 3, 13G4, ho resigned his po- 
sition at Columbus, greatly to the regret of pupils, 
teachers, aud trustees, and came to Cincinnati, to 
assume the duties of first asaiBtant in the Third 
District School of that city, Congressman Outh- 
waite succeeding him as principal of the Korth 
Grammar School. In 18G7 he was elected principal 
of the Fifth District School; in 1869, of the Second 
Intermediate (Grammar) School; in 187^, the Ninth 
District School was also placed under his charge; 
in 1874, Superintendent of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools, — certainly one of the yonngcat, if not the 
youngest man who ever held the snperintendency 
of BO large a school system in this or any other 
country. During Mr. Peaslee's twelve years' Buper- 
intendency he inaugurated a number of important 
reforms in the schools, among which may be men- 
tioned the method of teaching addition and sub- 
traction in the primary grades, named by him the 
"Tens Method," hut which was published in pam- 
phlet form by Professor John Mickleborough, former 
principal of the Cincinnati Normal School, aa the 
"Peaslee Method;" also systematic forms in which 
the pupils were required to rule their slates and 
paper for all written work, thus giving the pupils a 
pride in beautiful execution, and inculcating thereby 
habits of neatness and order, the moral infinence of 
which can hardly be overestimated; the devoting 
of fifteen minutes a day to the systematic teaching of 
Gems of Literature, and for this work prepared a 
course of study in which the selections for children 
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in the lower grades conBisted chiefly of entire pieces, 
and of sach as are calculated to develop their emo- 
tional nature (the imagination, love of home and 
parents, kindness to dumb animals, etc.), and to 
give them correct rules of action; those for the 
higher grades consisting principally of brief ex- 
tracts, containing grand and ennobling thoughts, 
clothed in beautiful langnuge, calculated to inspire 
them witli higher aspirations in life, to lead them 
into pure fields of English literature, and to teach 
them to love and reverence great and good authors. 

"The plan of Mr. Peasleo," said a writer in the 
Cincinnati Oazelle, "has proved a revolution, and 
those who have watched tlio growth of the little 
ones, relative to the thoughts imparted by the so- 
called ' Memory Oems,' will agree with ua in award- 
ing high praise to the conception." 

Of the same work, the Boston Literary World 
declared that, "in preparing the graded selections 
for memorizing, Superintendent Peaslee has done 
much to acquaint the public-school children with, 
and interest them in, the best authors." 

Dr. W. A. Mowry, cx-prosident American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, and member of the National 
Council of Education, wrote to the author: "I 
have just finished reading throiigh, from beginning 
to end, your little book of selections. It is charm- 
ing, delightful. I do not see how you succeeded bo 
well in selecting such an admirable list of pieces. 
But the chief feature is, that they are so wonderfully 
well graded. Anybody can make good selections for 
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grown p9ople ; but it is a diSerent taak ta make, as 
you liave made, a good Hat for the young children. 
Your auccesB ia complete." 

To the above notices may be added the follow- 
ing, from a chapter in the " History of Cincinnati," 
written by Dr. W. H. Venable, author of "The 
Teacher's Dream :" 

"Dr. Peaslee accompliahed a distinguished and 
important service for the achoola in the way of lit- 
erary stimulation. Ee introduced books to children 
and children to books. Authors aud publishers owe 
him a debt of gratitude. 

"The beginning of this literary movement 
dates from the introduction of 'Peiisloe'a Geras'aa 
a part of the course of education. These Gems are 
choice passages m prose and verse, to bo learned by 
heart and recited by the pupil && a basis of further 
literary study. It ia claimed that Dr. Peaslee was 
the first in this country to introduce into the schools 
a systematic and graded course of such selections 
from English literature. 

"The zealous impulse which led him to devise 
ways and means of aiding the young people to make 
a atart in reading and loving good books, carried 
him on to a still more inspiring mode of enlighten- 
ing the children, and calling forth willing and profit- 
able efforts on their part. It was a happy thought 
of his to vary the monotory of school-life by occa- 
sional celebrations commemoratiTe of the life and 
Bervioea of distinguished authors, statesmen, jutd 
others, whose word and example might serre to 
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Btimulftte the rising generatioTi to nobler and better 
conduct. The firet celebriition of the kind was held 
on December 17, 1879, the anniversary of the birth- 
day of John Oreealeaf Whittler. This was followed, 
in 1880, by the celebrations of Longfellow, Holmea, 
Emerson, and others. Commenting on the value 
of this feature in edacation, Dr. William T. Harris, 
the preaent United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, aaid that ' it was the best thing that had been 
done for the achoola of our country for fifty years.' 
The innovation proved popular as well as salutary, 
and was adopted throughout the whole country. In 
Cincinnati the movement found further develop- 
ment, by Dr. Pciislee's activity, aa an adjuuot to 
Arbor-day oelebrationa. 

"On April 27, 1883, under the direction of the 
snperintendent, and as a part of the general civio 
Memorial-day, the school -children planted 'Authors' 
Grove,' a plat of ground six acres in extent, in 
Sden Park. A vast number of beautiful trees, 
each dedicated to some distinguished writer, were 
planted; and granite tablets, with the names of the 
several authors, were afterwards placed near the 
trees. The visitor to Eden Park will now find 
'Authors' Grove ' one of the moat delightful por- 
tions of the place." 

Superintendent Peaslee contended that the study 
of literature should not begin, as was the old ona- 
tom, with Chaucer, in the high schools, but with 
our American authors in the district schools; that 
our children should be taught at an early age the 
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loce of reading good books; that the only eflectnal 
way to keep the youth ot onr country from reading 
the pernicioQs dime novel is to inter^sf them in good 
literature and ita authors. It is gratifying to know 
that thia great literary moyement has revolutionized 
the public schools of our country in regard to litera* 
ture, 80 that to-day the demand for booka by the 
Bohools, apart from the regular text-books, is so 
great that a half dozen firms aro publishing long 
lista of such works for school youth, uud our great 
American authors find loving place in millions of 
youthful minds and hearts that would otherwise 
know little or nothing of them. 

la connection with this literary and moral train- 
ing, Mr, PoiiBleu urged upon principals and teachers 
the importance of adorning tho school-rooms with 
appropriate pictures, especially with the portraits of 
authors, statesmen, and philanthropists, and at one 
time he invested, from the proceeds of an enter- 
tainment, given by the schools, over seven hundred 
dollars in purchasing the portraits of Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Whittier, Webster, Poabody, and 
others, for the high and intermediate and district 
schools. 

Recognizing the importance of correct pronun- 
ciation, Mr. PeaKlee introduced, both in the Cin- 
cinnati and in the State Board of Examiners for 
Teachers, Orthoepy as a distinct branch of study, 
upon which candidates for teachers' certificates are 
required to bo examined. This important innova- 
tion has been largely followed by city and county 
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Boards of Examinera, and, as a gratifying reeult, 
there hag been a vast improvement in the proiiun- 
ciation of both teachers and Hcholara in the Ohio 
schools. In thia oonnection he advocated the intro- 
duction of the diacritical marks into our readers, 
which has been accomplished. 

JJeqbees. — In 1863, Dartmouth College con- 
ferred npon Mr, Peaalee tho degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, and in 130li, that of Master of Arts; in 186«, 
Oincinuati College, at hia graduation from the Law 
Department, tho degree of Bachelor of Laws; in 
1870, tho Ohio State University, the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy; and in 186!), the Univeraity 
of Turin, Italy, sent Mr. Pcaslee a diploma of life- 
membership of that renowned institution of learn- 
ing, in recognition of tho escollence of the Cincin- 
nati school exhibit at the Paris Exposition of 1878. 
Of this exhibit. Dr. John D. Philhrick, for twenty- 
five years superintendent of the Boatou (Mass.) 
public schools, and United States Commissioner of 
Education to the Vienna, our own Centennial, and 
the Paris Exposition, said: "No other exhibit of 
aoholars' work equal to that of Cincinnati was ever 
made in the known world." 

On October 18, 1889, the American Forestry Con- 
greaa planted, near Agricultural Hall in Fairmoimt 
Park, Philadelphia, a beautiful oak-tree, and dedi- 
cated it to Mr. Peaslee " in recognition of hia diatin- 
gniflhed servicea in promoting the cause of popular 
forestry, and especially in introducing the celebra- 
tion of Arbor-day by the public schools of Cincin- 
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n&ti, and thereafter of the country." (From the 
resolution passed by the Congress.) The"Pea8lQe 
oak " is one of five, planted and dedicated iit that 
mseting. 

Public ATiONB. — First. A book containing gems 
of literature for yoimg and old, entitled "Graded 
Selectiona for Memorizing, Adapted for Use at 
Home and in School," published by the American 
Book Company. Second. A pamphlet of 64 pages, 
entitled "Trees and Tree-planting, with Exercises 
and Directions for the Celebration of Arbor-day," 
published in 1884, by the Ohio State Forestry \a- 
sociation and by the United States Government. 
Third. An address, "School Celebration of Arbor- 
day," delivBrcd before the Superintendent's Section 
of the National Educational Aaaociation at Wash- 
ington, D. C, in 1884, also pnbliehed by the Gov- 
ernment. Fourth. An addreas, "Moral and Lit- 
erary Training in Public Schools," delivered before 
the Kational Educational Association, at Atlanta, 
Ga., in 1881. Fifth. An address, " German In- 
struction in Public Schools, and Its Helpful In- 
fluence on Public-school Education," delivered 
before the National German- American Teach era' 
Association, at Chicago in 1889, and published by 
that body. Sixth. A poem, "Xow and Then," 
read at the celebra|ion of the eightieth birthday of 
Mra. Lonisa La Boiteanx, of Mt. Healthy, Ohio, in 
1890. Seventh. An address, "History of the In- 
troduction of German Mothoda in the Public Schools 
of Ohio," delivered in the Gertiuii Inngnage beforu 
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the Ohio Gennati Teachers" Aaaociution at San- 
dusky, in 18^15; and twelve Annual Beporta of the 
CiQcinu&ti Public Schools. Besidos the above, he 
haa written many articles for educational journdls 
and the public press, iind delivered numerous leo- 
turca on Americnu authors and literature, and on 
forestry, etc. 

Mr, Peaeloe is a director of the University of 
Cincinnati, a trustee of the Woodward High-achool 
Tundu, and mHmbor of the Cincinnati Union Board 
ot High Schools; waa for two years president of the 
Ohio State Board of Esaminera for Teachers; for 
nine years tniatee of Miami Universi ty, Oxford, Ohio ; 
for threo, trustuu of Wilberforee University, Wilbcr- 
force, Ohio; for twenty years a director of the Ohio 
Humane Society; is life member of the National 
Council of Education; lifo member of the National 
Education Association, and ex-president of one of its 
departments; an honorary life member of the Na- 
tional German -American Teachers' Association; also, 
honorary life member of the Oliio German Teachers' 
A^eociation ; is a member of the German Literary 
Club of Cincinnati; a trustee of the Cincinnati 
Teachers' Pension Fund; treasurer of the Cincin- 
nati Free German Kindergarten Association; presi- 
dent for nix years of the Ohio State Forestry 
Bureau; a inerabtT of the Cincinnati Chamlter of 
CommercE^; and In 1S90, a delegate from the same 
to the National Board of Trade; an associate mem- 
ber of E. F. Noyea and E. L. McCook Post, No, 30, 
G. A. R. ; a member of the New England Society of 
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CincinnHti, and of the Dartmouth Almani AsBociti'- 
tion, also, of the Zeta Pui Greek Fraternity. 

Iq 1888, and again in 1891, Mr. Penslee was 
elected, for the term of three years each, clerk of 
the courts of Uamilton Connty, Ohio. In 1895 he 
was candidate for lioncenant-governor of Ohio, on 
tho ticket with Ex-Govoruor James E. Campbclt, 
having been unanimoualy nominated by the Con- 
vention of his party. 

April 25, 1878, he married Miaa Lon Wright, 
the daughter of Hon. Joseph F. Wright, and great 
granddaughter, on her mother's side, of General 
John S. Gano, of the War of 1813, one of the first 
thirty-three settlers of Cincinnati. On the occasion 
of hia marriago he was presented by his fratera of 
Hanselnuuin Commandery, Knights Templar — who 
attended in a body in full uniform, and formed an 
"arch of stoel," ujider wliich the bridal party 
marched from the carriages to the altar — with one of 
the most beautiful and elaborate Masonic jewels 
ever manufactured in America. 

Mrs. Peaslee died July 18, 1894, and was buried 
in beautifnl Spring Grove. She was a charming 
character, a lady of retiuement and culture, one of 
the moat popular women in Cincinnati, She waa 
aaaociate commissioner uf the Centennial Exposition 
of Cincinnati in 18rt8. Mrs. Peaslee waa one of the 
organisers and a director for yeare of the English 
Free Kindergarten Association; and while she was 
deeply interested in humano work, she was, at the 
samo time, a patron of literature, art, and mnaio. 
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Moral and Literary Training in 
Public Schools 

SXTKACTS PKOU AN ADDRKSS DBLIVBRED BBFOKK THB OHIO 

Statb Tkachbks' Association ih tSSo, and proh 
A Talk Bbpoke the Akbkican Hu- 
mane Association, at St. 
LotPiS, IN iSELt. 
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MORAL AND LITERAET TRAINING IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



" Live up to the best th&t is in you ; live noble lives, 
s8 you all may, in whatever condition jou may find your- 
selves, so that your epitaph may be that of Euripides; 
' This monument does not make thee famous, O Euri- 
pides! but thou makest this monument fttmous.'" — Ex- 
tract of Letter from Longfellow, written on the occasion 
of the Celebration of the Poet's Seventy-third Bii'thday 
by the Public Schools of Cincinnati. (See letter.) 

I SHALL not discuss the methods by which Eng- 
lish literature is now taught in our high schools and 
colleges, as the literary work which I diall advocate 
in this paper will not interfere in the least with 
that which these instittitioiia are endeavoring to ac- 
complish, but will be additional and supplementary 
to their noble work. That my position may not be 
misunderstood, I desire to say in the outset that I am 
decidedly in favor of retaining the systematic study 
of English htcrature as a disPmct brcmch m these 
ioBtitutions ; and instead of substituting anything 
for this work, as some erroneously suppose, I would 
give much more of it. In my opinion, however, 
high-school courses of study in Enghsh literature 
should hegin with tJt« authora of to-d<iy (American), 
3 83 
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and go hack to Chnvcer, instead of beginning with 
Chaucer and coming down to tlio present time; 
and, moreover, the eyetematic etudy of literature 
Ehutild be liegiui in the first year of the high school 
instead of in the third, as is now almost nniversally 
the case in this country; indeed, I think it should 
find place in the programs of tlie grammar echools. 

MISTAKES IN TEACHING 
Before entering fully upon my subject, I de- 
sire to call the attention of educators to some of 
the mistakes that must be corrected before the 
public schools of the country can reach the high- 
est Btondard of excellence in literary and moral 
training. 

One of these mistakes consists in giving a 
disproportionate amount of time to the enbject 
of arithmetic. Arithmetic has been, and ever 
must he, one of the fundamental branches of s 
coramon-achool curriculmn. I yield to no man in 
my estimate of the importance of the eubjeot, both 
in regard to what is usually considered its practi- 
cal hearing upon the business affaii-s of life, and it« 
exceUence as a means of mental discipline. Nor 
am I among those who woidd cut down the coarse 
of study in arithmetic to a few enbjects ; to those 
only that are generally considered absolutely nec- 
essary for all to know; to that only which is bo- 
oallod practical. — Practical: there is a higher 
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practical titan the mere nee that some of as ma; 
make of it iD adding up our grocer'e bills, or, per- 
chance, in calculating discount and interest. The 
mental discipline, the strengthening of the mind, 
the intellectual power that the scholar obtains by 
the study of this subject, are the real practical, the 
higher practical. It will never do to confine our 
courses of study in mathematics to that ouly which 
popular opinion considers practical. I object not, 
therefore, that there is too much ground covered 
in the arithmetic, or that it is too well taught, 
bnt that there is too much tim-e given to it.* 

Ton will remember that President Andrews, of 
Marietta, Ohio, who is known to be very careful 
and accurate in his statements, said, in an ai'ticle 
published in the Ohio Educational Monthly some 
four years ago, that statistics show that sixty-two 
per cent of the entire time of the public schools of 
Ohio, outside of the cities and large towns, ia 
given to the subject of arithmetic alone. Speak- 
ing on this subject to me a short time ago, Dr. 
Andrews said, that although there had been an im- 
provement in this regard since he wrote the article, 
still more than one-half of the school-time is devoted 
to arithmetic in our State. Think oi it : more time, 
in this year 1S80, is devoted to this one branch of 
study than to writing, spelling, geography, and 
grammar ; none to literature and composition [ Let 
the teachers of these schools cut down the time 
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given to this subject, to a period within the bonndo 
of reason, and iutrodnce corapoeition, letter-writ- 
ing, and bufiinees forma. Let them stop working 
mathematical puzzler, which are about aa profitable 
as the famous fifteen puzzle, and turn their atten- 
tion to reading, to improving themselves in Utera- 
tnre, to acquainting themselves with the lives and 
wi-itijigs of great aiitlioj-g, and let them take the 
results of tliig work into tliuir school-rooms, and 
they will revolutionize the country schools of Ohio. 

In our city schools, lees time, to be sure, ia 
given hi tlte programs; still, taking into consider- 
ation the amount of home work required of the pu- 
pils, and the cxita tinie taken to "bring up" the 
arithmetic, it is entiJ-ely too much. A half hour 
per day in the lower grades, and forty miuntea in 
the upper, are amply sufficient. But the teachers 
have been made to feel that high per cent« in arith- 
metic ai-e the si?te-^ua-non oi their success ; hence, 
driving and cramming for per cents largely take 
tlio place of Judicious teachings, to the great detri- 
ment of the pupils. 

Fellow-teachers, let us use all our influence 
against tliis cranmiiog, stultifying process, this driv- 
ing for per cents, and learn to teach according to 
the natural, the objective, the developing method. 
Inspire pupils with higher and nobler aapirationa 
than are to be found in monthly averages, and let 
the measure of time devoted to each subject, and 
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the methods employed in teaching the same, be 
determined, not by the question, IIow shall we ob- 
tain the highest per cents? but by what will beat 
benefit our pupils in after life. This done, and 
there will be not only better instruction in all the 
branches, but much more prominence will be given 
to language, to comimsition and literature, and our 
yonth will grow np imiler such tuition, to be more 
intelligent, useful, and influential citizone. 

Another mietake, and one that has a more di- 
rect bearing on my subject, ae it affects the tastes 
of pupils for reading, is the pemiciona method of 
teaciiing history usually pursued. I refer to the 
stultifying process of compelling children to com- 
mit to niemory text-books on this subject. No his- 
torian, as no mineralogist or chemist, was ever 
made by committing text-books to memory. His- 
tory can not be taught successfully by the me- 
moriter plan. It destroys the life of the subject. 
It disgusts the pupils, and gives them a dislike for 
historical reading. As the pupils take no inter- 
est in the subject, it is soon forgotten, and there 
remains only the bitter recollection of tiresome 
hours devoted to what, if properly taught, brings 
profit and pleasure. As one of tlie principal ob- 
jects of this paper is to sliow how to interest youth 
in good reading, I will briefly ezpl^n, not only 
how history can be made intensely interesting and 
exceedingly instr'ictive to pupils, but how a love 
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of historical research can be implanted in them 
that will remain with tliem tlirough life, and very 
largely influence their flnbseqnent reading. First, 
all written percented examinations in this subject 
fihonld be abolished. What is said in the toxt-book 
should be read by the pupils under the direction of 
the teacher. The teacher should see that they 
thoroughly nnderstand what they read, and at each 
lesson should (question them in brief review of 
the previous lesson; should read, or caoee to be 
read, parts of other histories, or reference books 
(encyelopffidias, gazetteers, etc.), that bear upon 
the subject of the lesson; Bhonld also give out 
questions, the anewera to which tlie pupils are to 
find for themselvee ; and shonld encourage Uiem to 
relate anecdotes and short etories from history, and 
to give sketches of noted events to th^ir cls^amates. 
But history should ho taught principally by 
biogi-ttphy. Biography is the soul of history. The 
life of a groat personage, as of Cromwell, Napo- 
leon, or AVashington, contains nearly everything 
of importance in tlie hisloiy of the time and coun- 
try in which he lived. Nothing is more entertain- 
ing to the yonng than tho lives of the great men 
and women who have borne a prominent part in 
file world. I am not advocating a new tJieory, 
This nietliod has been tried for two years in Cin- 
cinnati, and, in one school alone, more than five 
hundred historical luid biographical ekctcbes were 
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read within the past year, and in one clasB, sixty- 
four biograpliical sketches were given by the pupils 
to their clawsniates, and the constant allusions to 
other hves than those under actual discussion led to 
a wide field of furtlier research. In a claae in United 
States history, I would not confine the biographical 
work to our own country, but would encourage the 
children to read and recite sketches of noted per- 
sons of otlier cotmtriea and of different ages. If 
the method briefly indicated above be pursued, the 
class will become enthusiastic in the subject of his- 
tory, and will gain a vast amount of v^uable in - 
formation of which they would otherwise remain 
in ignorance; but, above all, they will form the 
habit of reading historicHl works, and thb will re- 
main with them through life. In teaching geogra- 
phy a similar plan should be pursued. Gazetteers 
and enoyckipBediiis ahould be consulted, and books 
of travel should be read by the pupils. 

Another mistake consists in giving too maeh 
time in the reading lesson to mere imiiatvve read- 
ing, and not enough to logical analysis and prac- 
tice in ascertaining the meaiung of the words and 
sentences. Children should be impressed with the 
fact, that the principal object of readuig is to ob- 
tain the ideas and thoughts of others, and, there- 
fore, they should early accustom themselves to 
discover the meanijig of what they read, that no 
word, no sentence may be passed over without 
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being anderstood. The dictdoaary Bhould be the 
conatant companion of the pupil of grammar and 
high schools. Would yon neglect tlie elocntionary 
eide of the enbject? I am asked. By no means. 
No one places a higher value on eloention, on the 
beantifol rendering of the reading lesson , than I do ; 
but I insist that it is the duty of the teacher to see 
that the passage is thoroughly understood by the 
pupils before she attempts to drill them in the 
elocution. 



GEMS OF LITERATURE 

Morality — if under this head may be placed 
honesty, patriotism, and good-will to men — ought 
ever to come within the ecope of school work ; for 
morality, in this sense, is the dearest element of 
the good citizen, and the good citizen is the prime 
object of education. Our country hae less lack of 
intelligence than of public honesty and private 
fair dealing ; less lack of knowledge than of in- 
clination toward a noble life, — which facts show 
that something in the present order of society is 
cither fundamentally wrong or deplorably weak. 
But where sliall we seek a remedy? Wlien and 
how begin to mend ? The subject of moral prog- 
reae does not belong solely to the religious world. 
It is not altogether a matter of religion — it is a 
matter of that good sense, that idea of pnblio 
utility, which considers the welfare of the imme- 
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diate present, and looke with a benevolent eye to 
an iniproved mauliood in tlie fntnre. 

We can not aerve the future of this world in a 
better way than in taking care of the present of 
the children. It is in our power greatly to elevate 
the world in morals. We can do tliis by introduc- 
ing into our educational system a factor whose ob- 
ject eliall be to give the proper direction to the 
child's thoughts — to implant in his mind correct 
conceptions of the world, and his place in it — true 
ideas of his duty tc his neighbor and his country, 
and of his relations to tlie inferior world around 
him. " Afi a man thiuketh, so is he." Children 
should be led to think pro]>erly, that they may be 
enabled to act justly and generously. And it woidd 
be far safer, both for them and the community, if 
their acts were directed by fixed principles rather 
than by sudden and untrustworthy impulses. Now, 
as it is undeniable that to many tlie age of maturity 
does not bring with it those established ideas of 
right and wrong — tliose healthy conceptions which 
characterize the model citizen — I, for one, feel the 
necessity for a new feature in education, whose ob- 
ject shall be advancement in a moral way. I con- 
sider it our duty to attempt what I have here indi- 
cated. We owe it to the pupils as being our 
follow-creatures; to the State, as being essential to 
that good citizenship which is the first object of 
free education. 
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The question is bb to the method. My idea, as 
many of you know, is to make use of the goins of 
literature. 

The Hteratnre of the world embodies a imi- 
versal moral creed. In its fullness, here and there, 
may be found the holy teachings of the Bible, in 
language pleasing to the ear of youth, and in form 
adapted to Ins understanding, 

A judicious eelection of noble passages, though 
it may not be able to do all we could wish in a 
moral way, can certainly do much to raise men to 
a high moral, political, and social plane. It may 
not make men prayerful, bnt it can make them re- 
spectful and respectable. It may not give them 
the wisdom of state^ineTi, bnt it can make them in- 
telligent voters and fervent patriots. It may not 
fit them for a future life, but it can do much to- 
wards making tbie one pleasant to themselvee and 
for their fellow-men. It can put a light into their 
hearts that will illumine uiuny of earth's durketit 
places. 

Gems of Hteratnre introduced into the schools, 
if properly taught, will do thie, partly by their 
own directive influence on the young mind, but 
principally as being guch a draft upon the fimntaiu 
of higher literature as shall result in an abiding 
thirst for noble reading. The right kind of read- 
ing will induce the right kind of thinking, and 
proper thinking will insure correct condnct. 
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What harmony their introdnction into our 
schools assures u« ! The religious world can not 
object to it, for all aiieh teaching runs in parallel 
lines with that of the Bible ; indeed, some of the 
selections should be taken from the Bible. The 
secular world will get from it nothing it can possi- 
bly object to. At the shrine of noble thought*, 
the devotees of all creeds may bow as brothers. 
Let the public schools be the instininient of form- 
ing this common love for the noble and beautiful, 
and wlio will but acknowledge tliey have performed 
a work of greatest utility to man, and added many 
fold to their present valae as factors in human 
progress? 

Too often the boy's education has been no 
broader than his business expectations ; his happi- 
nees as a man, and his worth as a citizen, have 
not been taken into account. The principles are 
too narrow for an age that is looking for gootl men 
as well as for good accountants and grammarians. 
They are unnecessarily narrow ; they leave, aa it 
were, broad fields of fertile soil imtilled ; and this 
soil must be tilled to bear fruit. For example, a 
man can not understand what it is to bo a patriot 
in the higliest sense of the word until he has been 
led to uinlerataud and viiluf.' patri'itiwrn. But on 
abstract or grand subjects, like patriotism, there is 
an unwillingness or incapacity in most minds to 
think. Such minds must be enlarged before pa- 
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triotisia can be anything to them bnt a barren 
name. But may not patriotic pasaageB, under a wise 
teacher, promote the necessary growth? For who, 
even among the educated, has not felt a tinge of 
shame at the diiUness of Ids own ]>atriotism on 
reading Grimke'B beautiful Unes, beginning — 

'■ We can not honor our country with too deep a rev- 
erence. We can not love her with an affection too pure 
&nd fervent. We can not serve her with an energy of 
purpose or a faithfulnesB of seal too steadfast and ar- 
dent, ■■ 

Or Scott's, beginning : 

" Breatlies thcro n man with soul so dead 
Who never to himselt hath saEd, 
'This is my own, my native landl'" 

Or Webster's "Liberty and Union." 

The practice, therefore, of memorizing tJie 
choice thoughts of our best writers should be made 
a prominent feature of school work. Oliver "Wen- 
dell Holmes says, "There is no place which an 
author's thoughts can noetle in so securely ha tlie 
memory of a school-boy or a school-girl." It b, 
^flo, in accord with the advice of Arthur Helps, 
who says : ' ' We should lay up in our minds a store 
of goodly thoughts, in well-wrought words, which 
ehall be a living treasure of knowledge always with 
OS, and from which, at various times and amidst 
all the sliif ting of circnmetancee, we might lie sure of 
drawing some comfort, ^daucc, and sympathy." 
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The idea of ite introduction is not new iu tlie 
history of education. Iu a similar mauner the 
Germans have long been in the liabit of training 
their children in the knowledge and admiration of 
the literature of their own land. The Arabs, the 
moBt civilized nation of the medieval world, taught 
their young to repeat the undying tlioughta of their 
poets, under the beautiful name of unatruug pearls. 
Plato pictures tlie boys on long benches, in tlie 
6choo]s of Greece, receiving moral instruction 
tlirough hearing and reciting the poetry of her 
claseic authors. 

!For the greater part, the selections for the 
younger children should consist of entire poems, 
and of such as are calculated to develop their emo- 
tional natures — the imagination, love of home and 
parents, kindness to dumb animals, etc. — and to 
give thera correct rides of action. Those for the 
more advanced pupils should consist principally of 
brief extracts, containing grand and ennobling 
thoughts, calculated to incite them to higher aapi- 
rationa in life, to lead them into rich fields of Eng- 
lish literature, and to teach them to love and rev- 
erence great authors. In the selection of gems, 
especially for the younger children, poetry has the 
preference; for it inculcates a double beauty — 
beauty as thought and beauty as composition. It 
is more easily committed to memory, and, as a rule, 
longer retuned. "The taste for harmony, the 
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poetical ear," eiiys HiBa Aiken, "if ever ficnuired, 
is so almost lu iiifaiicj-. The fluw of iiumhers 
easily impresses itself upon the meiuory, and is 
with difficulty oi'aeed. By the aid of verse, a store 
of beautiful imagery aud glowiTig sentiment may 
be gathered up as llie amnBement uf childhood, 
which, in riper years, may beguile the heavy Lours 
of languor, solitude, and sorrow; may enforce 
sentiments of piety, Imitiility, and tenderness ; may 
eoothe the euul to cahmiess, rouse it to honorable 
exertion, or fire it with virtuous indignation." 

"They who have known what it is," remarks 
"Wilhnot in "Pleasures, Objects, and Advantages 
of Literature," "wlien afar from boots, in solitude 
ur in traveling, or in intervals of worldly care, to 
feed on poetical recollections, to recall the seuti- 
meiits aud images which retain by association the 
charm that early years once gave them, will feel 
the inestimable value of comntittiug to memory, in 
the prime of its power, what it will receive and 
indelibly rettuu. He who has drunk from the 
pure springs of iDtellect iu his youth, will continno 
to draw from them in the heat, tlie burden, and 
tlie decline of the day. The cormpted streams of 
popular entertmument flow by hira unregarded," 

The great Coleridge says: " Poetrj' lias heen 
to me ' an excoediug greut reward, ' It liue soothed 
my afflictions; it has multiplied and refined myen- 
joymente ; it has eudeared my solitude ; and it has 
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given me tlie Lahit of wishing to discover the good 
and beautiful in all that mcete and surrooudB 
nie." 



HOW TO TEACH GEMS OF LITERATURE 

At least fifteen minutee per day should be given 
to this literary work in all the district, grammar, 
and high achoola throughout the country. 

In Cincinnati a part of this time is taken from 
that assigned to morning exercises, and a part from 
Friday afternoon. However, this is left to the 
discretion of the teacher. 

I recommend eight lines as a fair amount for 
each week's work. At this rate the pupils, in pass- 
ing through tiio district and grammar schools, would 
commit 2,560 lines, and in passing through the dis- 
trict, grammar, and high schools, 3,840 lines, 
which is eiiuivalont to 128 pages of one of our 
Fifth Readei-3. Who is there who would not be 
glad to liave his mind enriched by 3, 540 lines of the 
gems of litemture? "Who would not be the better 
by hai-iug such a treasure of the purest, moat 
beautiful and elevating thoughts of our Araeriean 
and Enghsh authors stored up in the memory? 

But important aa it is, it \& not enough that the 
selections be simply memorized. Each one of 
them should he made the subject of lessons given 
by the teachers. 

For example, suppose the teacher should select 
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for the pupils to memorize the following beaatifnl 
extract from Whittier's "Snow Bound:" ' 

"Alits tor him who never sees 
The stare ehine through hia eypresa treefll 
Wlio hopelCHB Inya his dend awiiy, 
Nor looka to see the bi-paking day 
Across the luoiirnful marbles play I 
Who hath not lenrned in hours of faith 

The truth, to fleah und sense unknown. 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 

And Love can never lose its own I" 

The teacher should give a tali on the immor- 
tality of tlie soul, on tlie fond anticipation o£ meet- 
ing our dear onea beyond tlie grave; Bliould apeak 
of the beauties of "Snow Bound," the greatest 
American idyl, and ^ve the connection in which 
these linea occur; should bring out the meaning of 
"the stars shine through his cypress trees" and of 
every other figurative expression ; in brief, slionld 
see that the pnpils understand every word and 
phrase ; that they give the substance of the passage 
in their o\vn language, and make the proper appli- 
cation of the same, licf oro requiring tliera to commit 
to memory. But, above aU, ho should endeavor to 
imbue their luinda with the ep-lrit of the artraci. 
At least one lesson should be given on t}ie beau- 
tiful life and character of the poet. 

Again, suppose asoriesof lessons are to be given 
to the pupils of oue of the liigUer grades, on the 
importance of protecting iofiect-destroying bird^— 
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and lessone on tlik subject sbonld be given in every 
BchooIIiouae in the laud — how could the inntnic- 
tion be more impressively imparted than by telling 
the story of the " Birds of ICillingworth *' by Long- 
fellow, and drawing from it tlie lesson intended to 
be conveyed by the author, and then fixing that 
leeeon in the minds of the pupils by having them 
memorize, after thorough preparation, the follow- 
ing lines of the preceptor : 

"Do you ne'er think what wondrous beings theae? 

Do fou ne'er think who mode them, and who taught 
The dialect they speak, whose melodies 

Alone are the interpreters of thought? 
Whose household wui-ds are songs in man; keys 

Sweeter tliun instriunent of man e'er caught? 
Whose habitations in thetreetops even 
Are half-way houses on the road to heaven I 

Think every morning when the sun peeps through 
The dim, leaf-latticed windows of the grove, 

How jubilant the happy bli-ds renew 
Their old melodious madrigals of love I 

And when you think of this, rememljer, too, 
'T is olwaya morning somewhere, and above 

The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 

Somewhere the birda are singing evermore," 

Yes, in this beantifnl world that God has made, 

" 'T is always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore." 

What an opportunity is given in this work for 
our teachers to impart moral and literary inatmc- 
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tion ; to cultivate tlie emotional natare of children, 
to in&pire in them a love of the noble, the good, 
and the pure I Such iuetructiou must bear beauti- 
ful fruit. 

After the selections have been thoroughly mem- 
orized, the attention of the teacher eliould be given 
to the elocution— to the beautifnl rendering of the 
eame. This can be done well by concert drill. 
The concert should be supplemented by individual 
recitation, at the time set apart for declamation. If, 
however, for want of time, any part of the work 
indicated above is to be neglected, it should be the 
individual recitation ; for declamation is secondary 
to tlie committal to memory of literary genie. The 
name of the author — I require the fnll name — 
ehonld be given at the close of each reading or 
recitation, in order to associate it Avith the selection. 

In connection with this work, sketches tif the 
lives and writings of the best and most worthy 
authors should be given, at least to all the pupils 
above the fiftli year of school, and tliey should be 
encouraged to find out for themselves interesting 
facta concerning authors and their writings, and to 
^ve sketches of the same to their elasaniates, as I 
have already recommended in connection with the 
lessons on history. Hero I reconuneud that the 
teacher, or a pupil under the advice of the teacher, 
read the entire piece, wlien apjjropriate, from wliich 
tlie extract \& taken, or some other selection from 
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the same author, as "Birds of Killiiigworth, " bj 
Longfellow; "Snow Bound," by Whitticr; one of 
"Timothy Titcomb's Letters," by J. G. HoUand; 
a Btorj from Hawthorne'fl ""Wonder Book," etc. 

TEACHERS SHOULD FAMILIARIZE THEMSELVES 
WITH BOOKS 

Moreover, teacliere should familiarize them- 
Belves with hooks adapted to the mental develop- 
ment of their pupils, and bring euch books to 
Bchool wlien possible, and talk about them, and 
have the children read selections from them. A 
little time — say a half-hour per week — could with 
advantage be set apart for this work in grammar 
and high scliools. In the normal school much 
more time than this ehould be given to aciiuainting 
the students, who are themBelves to become teach- 
ers, with the titles and contents of good books 
adapted to young readers; indeed, tliis important 
work should be made a prominent feature in the 
programs of the normal schools of onr country. 

AUTHOR-DAY CELEBRATIONS 

In connection with moral and literary training 
in public schools, and ae an importaiit part of the 
same, T urge the celebrations* of the lives and 
writings of distinguiBhed and wortliy authors. 

TheflQ celebrationa may consbt of compositions 
on the life of the writer, of individual and eon- 
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cert recitation i)f gems, of dcclaiuntioii, ingtru- 
mental music, of eingiiig, and of appropriate taike 
liy teachers and friends of tlie schools, 

Autlior-daj cetebratioiie iiiterest the pupils in 
the writurs and tlieir works as nothing olee can. 
They educate tlie whole conuinmity. The celebra- 
tion of tlie bii'thdays of Whittier and Longfellow, 
and of the Cary eisters, has caused an increased 
doniand for their books, not only in Hamilton 
comity, bnt in other and distant parts of the 
country ; and every good book that goes into a 
family ia a moral and educational ffn-ce. I repeat, 
every good book that goes into a family is a moral 
and educational force. It has not only multiplied 
the number of their readers, but that of many 
other great authors in American and English lit- 
erature. 

Longfellow and Wliittier, names comparatively 
nnknown to tlie children of Cincinnati two years 
ago (18"8), are now as familiar to them as those of 
their own playmates. Hereafter they will be 
looked upon by the youth of that city, not only os 
great and noble writers, but as dear old friemls, 
whom tliey fondly love. To me, this attacbment 
of the children to those great and pure men ie a 
toncliing and pleading result of the eelebnitions. 

Theee celebrations, from year to yeiir, should 
include, not only ])oets and proee writers, but also 
great etatesmun, inventors, and others. 
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"The poets who in song trntislate 
Emotions thpy alone linve read ; 
The patriots ah^rii who challenge fate, 

And walk with more than mailCd tread ; 
The sagos who the truth distill, — 
Let these the child love if he will." 

— JoHBPn W. HniLSR. 

Bnt we aboiild celebrate tboee only who have 
led pure and noble bves, whose moral cliaracter and 
private worth will call fortb the admiration of the 
children, and set them examples worthy of imi- 
tation. 

HOW TO PREPARE FOR A CELEBRATION 

I receive so many letters making inquiry re- 
garding Author-day eelebratione — manner of prep- 
aration, time given — that I have concluded to 
make a plain statement on the subject at this time, 

A numlKir of weeks previous to a celebration, 
I make selections, from the author whose birthday 
is to be celebrated, of gem-thoughts, to be mem- 
orized by all the pupils in the grades taking part, 
and issue instructionB to the principals of the sev- 
eral schools to devote the regyiar time — ^fifteen 
minutes per day — given in the eourse of study to 
gem-learning, to teaching these or other appropriate 
selections that they may make from the same au- 
thor. No extra time, therefore, is taken by the 
pupils for this part of the work ; for they memo- 
rize selections from the special author instead of 
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thoee from miscellaneoiiB antliore. The compoBi- 
tiona l)y the pupils, which are usiiany based npoii 
talks given by the superintendent of schools, to 
all the pupils, on the life and writings of the au- 
thor, are written during tlio regular time set apart 
for compositions in the school programs ; the dec- 
lamations (individnal recitations) are learned out- 
side of echool-liours ; the songs are prepared dur- 
ing the regular bells for singing. It should be 
added here that, ae a further preparation, the 
teachers and pupils usually decorate tlie black- 
boards with mottoes, and with "memory gems" 
from the author, in ornamental letters and in beau- 
tiful settings; also, with colored crayon sketches, 
etc., and frequently the walls of the school-i-ooms, 
with the portraits of tlie author and other pictures. 
This is apart from the temporary decorations by 
flags, flowers, etc., for the occasion. In this con- 
nection, Jet me say, that but two general celebra- 
tions of authors' birtlidays are held each year. In 
addition, however, the sehoob celebrate Christmas, 
Washington's Birthday, and " Ai-bor-day," the 
preparations for which are made in a similar 
manner. 

Exclusive of "Arbor-day," the greatest amount 
of time devoted to celebrations is four afternoons, 
or, inchidiiig the recesses, ten hours per year, and 
except on these afternoons there is no interference 
with the regular recitations. 
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Do the little children in the primary grades take 
part? I am asked. Yes, usually, all from the first 
year of the school through the high school. Of 
course, some of the celebrations, aa those of the 
first settlement of Ohio, and of the birthday of 
Ralph Waldo Kmerson, are confined to the normal 
and high schook ; but all the schools take part in 
celebrations like that, for example, of Dr. Holmes, 
which will take place in December nert, and for 
which preparations are now being made. Indeed, 
Mr, President, t!ie reason why I was not in attend- 
ance upon tliis Convention yesterday was because I 
was engaged, and had been so for over two weeks, 
in giving talks on Dr. Ilolmes and his writings, 
to teachers and pupils of the Cincinnati schools. 
Of course, we do not expect the little folks in the 
primary grades to understand Dr. Holmes's writ- 
ings; but we do expect to impress upon their 
young minds tliat Dr. Holmes is a great and good 
man, who has written beautiful thoughts that they 
ahonld read when they grow up. In fact, the little 
ones take great interest in the celebrations, and re- 
ceive impressions which I doubt not will be life- 
lasting. Yes, thousands of the pupils may forget 
every exercise of "Holmes Day;" but the fact 
that they celebrated the day, and the impreaeion 
of Dr. Hohries, made by the celebration upon their 
young minds, will never be effaced, but will re- 
main a pleasing and happy remembrance. 
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DECLAMATION AND SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS 

You are aware that jeare ago it waa the almost 
iinivereal custom for teacliera to set apai't Friday 
afternoon for declamation. But the exercise in 
declamation differed widely from reciting gems of 
thought, which latter I advocate. Then the pupils 
were permitted to conunit to memory whatever th^y 
thought beet. The result was that, in a majority 
of casee, the selections contained uo literary or 
other merit. Tliey were made from a desire on 
the part of tbe pupil to have something "new," 
or to create a laugh. The time spent in commit- 
ting such pieces was, in my opinion, worse than 
wasted ; for there was notliing in them worth re- 
membering. Their effect was to vitiate the taste 
of the pnpila for good literature, rather than to 
give them a love of it. Declamation, a subject 
which has been sadly neglected in public schools 
of late years, is a valuable exercise. Ita tend- 
ency is to give pupils confidence in themeelvee, 
to make them more self-possessed, and, above 
all, to make them better readers. These worthy 
objects can be accomplished better by reciting 
"gems" than by declaiming long pieces, as was 
formerly the custom; for every member, even 
of an entire class, can recite a short extract within 
the time of an ordinary recitation, and each leoro 
from hearing tbe others declaim the same selection. 
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An entire piece, now and then, ie to be recom- 
mended. 

In this connection, I desire to speak of school 
e3thil)ition6, and to condemn those in which girls 
are permitted to dress in ridicnlons costumes, and 
recit« gos>-ip and other trash in dialogues ; and in 
which lioj's are allowed to play the dninkard or 
the hnffoon npon the scliool platform. The school 
is no place for sneh exercises. I have ever looked 
on them as degrading in their tendencies. Certainly 
no one will say that tiiey are elevating. Children 
can not imitate anything beneath them without be- 
coming the worse for it. When a lad of twelve 
years, I belonged to a debating club, and on one 
occasion the club gave an ontertaiimient in "the 
old town hall" for the purpose of raising money 
with which to purchase new books for the library. 
One of the nurabei-s upon the program was a pan- 
tomime, in which one of the older boys played the 
part of a monkey, and he acted the part so well 
and naturally that the younger children of the 
audience thouglit that there was a real monkey 
npon the stage. I was delighted. The next 
morning, at the breakfast-table, I said: "Father, 
you ought to have seen Tom play the monkey last 
night. lie did it splendidly. You would have 
thought that he was a real monkey." My father 
looked at me steadily from across the table for a 
moment, and then, in a deliberate and serious tone 
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oi Toice, replied: "John, do yon think it any 
credit to Tom to pkj tlie part of a monkey well?" 
and, pan^g again, he added, "My eon, never 
imitate anything beneath yon." That wae one of 
the most important leseons I ever received, and 
that lesson will go with mo to the grave. " Never 
imitate anything beneath yon," O that I conld 
etamp that sentfince of my revered father upon the 
heart of every school-boy and Bchool-girl in the 
land ! Only a few months ago a father, residing 
outside of Cincinnati, appealed to me for advice 
in regard to what he should do in the case of his 
boy, who had been guspended from school by the 
principal beeanse he would not consent to take a 
low comic part in a dialogue at the scliool exhibi- 
tion. I said to him : " Stand by your boy ; he is 
in the right. It is time that teachers who have no 
more judgment or refinement of character than to 
compel— aye, even to permit — their pupils to ptsy 
the buffoon or the drunkard, upon the school plat- 
form, were out of the school system of this coun- 
try. They are not the proper persons to have 
charge of the education of the young." 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not condemn 
exhibitions properly conducted ; on the other hand, 
I believe them to be productive of great good. 
Speaking from the pktform, especially before large 
audiences, is an excellent practice. It gives tlio 
pupils that training and that confidence in them- 
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selves that will enable many of them in after jeara 
to stand before public bodies and express their own 
views. It also makes them better readers, and not 
infrequently arouses the ambitioa of boys to make 
something of themselves when every other school 
exercise had failed to do so. But all these and 
other good results can be obtained better through 
elevating and refining exercises than through the 
low, comic performances wliich have no literary or 
other merit, but which are placed upon the pro- 
gram to create laughter and clamor in the audience. 
The sooner school superintendents, principals, and 
teachers appreciate the importance of teaching their 
pupils to memorize only what is worth remember- 
ing, that which is euobling in its character, that 
which tends to develop a love of tlie good and 
pure bi literature, to the end that they may grow 
up into a worthy maoliood aud womanhood, the 
better it will be for their pupils in after life. 

The sentiments expressed in this article have 
been given by me again and again in talks to 
teachers and pupils of the schools, and it gives 
uie unusual pleasiu-e to bear testimony to the 
remarkable improvement, I may ahnost say revolu- 
tion, that has been made in the character of the 
school entertainments. Eeciting trash and act- 
ing the clown at school entertainments have been 
abolished in the Cincinnati schools, and I hope 
forever. 
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Before leaving this subject let me say that the 
custom, adopted in some of the high echook of the 
coiuitry, of having the scholars of the upper grades 
of these Bchools organize debating clubs among 
themeelves, is a commendable one and slionld be 
encouraged. Of course, the principal of the 
school, OP teacher, ehonld bo present at the meet- 
ings to see tliat order and decorum are main- 
tained, and to advise and direct, when neces- 
eary, Hon. Charles Sumner was once asked, in 
the lohhy of the Senate of the United States, 
how he accounted for the fact that so many 
members of Congreaa were bom in Now England. 
There were at the time, if I remember aright, 
thirty-six who were natives of Vermont alone. 
"Is it, Senator," asked the questioner, "because 
of her great colleges and universities?" "I think 
not," replied Mr. Snraner, and added, "It is due 
to her debating societies." 



CHILDREN ARE (NTERESTED IN GEM LEARNING 

I have never known anything in school work 
that interested the children more than this. The 
interest is not confined to the upper grades, bnt 
pervades all classes, from the first year of school 
through the high school. 

Children luvo to commit to memory beautiful 
selections, and recite them at home and at school. 
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They love to leam of the livea and writings of 
good authors, and to talk about them to their 
fathers and mothers. 



BkMARKS of a NONAOENABIAW 

Here, I deeire to call your attention to the re- 
marks of Mrs. Elizabeth Ghile, of Mt. Healthy, O., 
as they present the subject of memorizing selec- 
tione in another light. 

Mrs. Gale is the aunt of J. G. Holland. 
"Dear old aiinti" writes Dr. Hollaud. "She ia 
the only living link tijat binds mo to the last gen- 
eration." Jlrs, Gale, though ninety-two years of 
age on the 17th of last December, 1879 — Wliit- 
tier'a birthday — is bright and intelligent. 

It was one of the happiest momenta of my life 
when that dear old lady, then in her ninety-third 
year, holding in her hand a pamphlet of selections I 
had sent her, said to me : " Mr. Peaelee, yon do n't 
know how much good you aro doing by introducing 
these selections into the schools. Ton do n't know 
how the children, when they are old, will appreciate 
them. "Wliat a soui'ce of consolation they will then 
be to them! How they will love to say them 
over and over again 1 Why," said she, "thinking 
over and repeating the little poems I learned in 
childhood is one of the greatest comforts left me 
now." 

She then recited a number of selections. 
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Among them was one entitled, "To My "Watch," 
which ehe learned at home when a child only fonr 
jears of age. I wrote the piece from her dictation, 
and had it printed, with the change, sn^ested hy 
Dr. Holland, of a single word, the word "arrows" 
to errors; 

TO MY WATCH 

Little moDitor, by thee 
Let me learD what I should be ; 
I 'II leam the round of life to fill, 
Ueeful and progressive BtUl. 

Thou canet gentle hints impart . 

How to regulate the heart ; 
When I wind thee up at night, 
Mark each fault and set it right; 
Let me search m; bosom, too, 
And my daily thoughts review. 

I '11 mark the movements of my mind, 
Nor be easy when I find 
Latent errors rise to view, 
Till all be regular and true. 

Thia incident needs no comment from me. It 
tells, stronger than any words of my own, how 
wonderfully the memory retains little pieces com- 
mitted to its precious care in early childhood. 

Yes, these heautiful selections will he remem- 
bered, and will influence our children for good, 
when the technicalities of their grammar, the ab- 
strusities of their arithmetic, and the obscure loca- 
tions of their geographies, are forgotten. 
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DIME-NOVEL READING 

Among tbo greatest puwers for evil are the low 
and degrading writinga tlmt our boys and girls read. 
Even edxicatora, I fear, are not fuUy aronsed to tlio 
terrible inlluence this reading is exerting upon the 
livea and character of the young. 

In a lecture on "Fiction," before a Boston 
audience, the late Jatnes T. Fields eaid that he lia<l 
visited the Pomeroy boy in prison, and asked liim 
if he ever read much, "Yes," replied the boy, 
"I have read a great deal. " "Well, what have 
you read?" "Principally dime novels," "What 
novel did you like beat?" The boy mentioned a 
flashy fiction, "full of murders and pictures of 
murders." Doubtless this boy is by nature de- 
praved; but tlie immediate cause of hia commit- 
ting his horrible acts of cruelty was the reading in 
which he indulged. Not loug ago a number of 
lads from wealthy and refined families of New 
York City, tlirough the degrading influence of 
dime-novel reading, organized themselvea into a 
band of burglars. Only recently two youths mur- 
dered an old gentleman in Ohio, from the same 
cause. How frequently we read in the daily pa- 
pers of boys rumjing away from Lome, with cards, 
revolvers, and dime novels in their pockets I Yet, 
compared to the vaat numbers of our youth who 
are demoralized by pernicious reading, the cases 
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tliftt are reported in public print are the exceptions. 
Tlie influence of this reading is seen in tlie elaiig 
language in which youth indulge, in their dLsrespect 
for parental authority, in tlieir treatment of the 
aged, in the wrong ideas of life which tliey enter- 
tain, and in a general spirit of inanbordination. 

Let ne look at the circumBtancea in wliicli our 
youth are placed in regard to literature. At the 
homes of a large part of tliem there is scarcely a 
book, except the text-booka of the children them- 
selres. At the homes of a majority of those re- 
maining, may ho found a few books upon the parlor 
table, which are usually considered by the parents 
as too nice for the children to read. It is safe to 
say that very few indeed of our youth have access 
to a good home library. That child who is trained 
at home to a love of reading good books, is the ex- 
ception. Ifl it any wonder, then, that the young 
yield to the temptations to read the worst kind of 
etory papera and novels, which are everywhere 
thrown around them? 

In addition to other enticements, wo find, near 
all the large school-houses of oiu' cities, shops 
which keep, besides pens, pencils, and school-books, 
a large assortment of traeliy story papers and 
novels. Wliat a comment on the public scliools I 
The venders of these papers place those Laving 
pictures of murders and Indian outrages, etc., in 
the windows. 
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The children, attracted by theee pictures, get 
the papers and readtlie stories. They soon become 
intenselj interested in the etories and in the slang 
language in which they are written. The boys 
and girls buy novels of the same or of a -worae 
tendency, for from five to ten cents. These are 
purchased and devoured, and thus by degrees is 
formed the habit of reading tliis pernicious class of 
writings . 

The children are not to blame. There ia noth- 
ing in their home Burroundings to counteract these 
evil tendencies. The schools have been standing 
by, saying, "Don't touch, don't touch," but 
doing little or nothing to interest the pupils in 
good reading. 

In general, the above is a true picture of 
the schools of Cincinnati a few years ago ; but of 
late years, through this literary and moral training 
and through our method of teaching history, tliere 
has been a decided change for the better. Every 
school in our city has felt the beneficial effects of 
this literary and moral work. I have been in- 
formed by teacher after teacher in the interme- 
diate (grammar) schools that, while formerly they 
were frequently troubled by pupils bringing 
dime novels to school, they have not known 
a single instance of the kind since systematic in- 
struction in gem-learning and the celebration of 
authors' birthdays were introduced into the schools. 
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THE rMPORTANCE OF READING GOOD BOOKS 

Apart from tlie mere nidiincnts of aa educa- 
tion, what oiir children are i-eading ia of far more 
importance than what stniiies they arc pursning ia 
Bchool. In my opinion, a boy who leaves at the 
end of ft common-school conrae with a love of 
reading good liooks is hotter prepared for a life of 
honor and uMcfulness than one who passes through 
a high-school course without that love; and he 
who has an ordinary liigli-scliool education com- 
bined with a taste for good reading is better 
equipped for the duties of life than the gradu- 
ate of the best college or nniversity in the country, 
without siich taste. The self-made men who have 
figured liigh hi state and nutional councils have, 
with few exceptions, been men of extensive and 
judicious reading. In general, those who exert 
the greatest influence on the cominnnities in which 
they Uve are the readers of good literature. ' ' From 
the hour of the invention of printing," eays the 
essayist Whipple, "hooks, and not kings, were to 
rule in the world. Weapons forged in the mind, 
keen-edged, and brighter than a sunbeam, were to 
supplant the sword and the battle-ax. Books ! light- 
houses built on the sea of time! Books! bywhoee 
sorcery the whole pageantry of the world's history 
moves in solemu procession before our eyes. From 
their pages great souls look down in all their gran- 
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deup, Tindimmed liy tlie faults and follies of earthly 
existence, consecrated by time." 

Knowing fi-om experienco, as I do, that it is in 
the power of the schools to control alinoat entirely 
the reading of the pupils and to implant in them 
correct literary tajstes, I appeal to boards of edu- 
cation, to BuperintendentB and teachers, to take im- 
mediate and decisive Htops to make this literary 
training in all the grades a prominent feature of 
school work; as the only effectual way to keep 
the youth of our country from reailing the worse 
than worthless dime novel ia to interest them in the 
writings of good authors, and, once interested in the 
good, they will not touch the had. They will feel 
themselves above such reading. Tliey ■will take a 
just pride in the fact that they read good authors, 
and will disdain to read the low and degrading 
writings of the day. And this must be done, if at 
all, by the schools. 



NEATNESS AND BEAUTY OF WRITTEN EXERCISES 

During my snperintendency of the Cincinnati 
Pubhc schools, I have endeavored not only to ee- 
cure, as far aa possible, cleanliness on the part of 
the pupils, but also neatness and beauty of execu- 
tion of all work done by them on elates or paper, 
and to insure the best results, introduced, on enter- 
ing upon my dntiea as superintendent in 1874, 
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tyatematic and attractive Jbrms,' to be ruled hy 
the pupils for ail their written. work,^-one form 
for probleme, another for epelling, etc. (See 
Forma.) 

On mj visits of iuBpection to the Bchoob, &nd 
I endeavor to spend the greater part of my time 
in them — ^fonr days and a half of each week, as a 
mle — I never enter a room of pupils in any one of 
the five lower grades without, in some way, calling 
the attention of the children to the importance of 
personal cleanliness, and withont noticing the con- 
dition in which they keep their slates, pencils, 
desks, etc., and also the transcription of their 
written work on slates and paper; and, to en- 
courage cleanliness and beauty of delineation on 
tiie part of the children, I frequently write on 
date or paper, a& the case may be, the words 
"Good," "Very Good," or "Excellent," to- 
gether with my initials. 

The children take great pride in showing the 
neatness and beauty of execution of their written 
lessons upon slates, and the cleanness of the slates. 
Many of them take pains to scrub their slate-frames 
at home dmly — all are expected to do this twice a 
week — and to keep their sponges, driers, pencils, 
and rulers always on hand and in order. 

It is a delight, to a lover of cliildren, to watch 
the happy faces of forty, fifty, or more little 
ones as they are called upon to show their elate 
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work to the guperin ten dent or visitor; for, go 
when and wliere one will, he will find the same 
general care and attention given to this important 
feature of Bchool work. 

Hon. John D. Piiilbrick, superintendent of the 
pnUic echoola of Boston, Mass., in his senii-anmial 
report to the Board of Education of that city, 
March, 1877, in speaking of the Cincinnati achools, 
eays : "Every child, from the first day of entering 
school, is taught to rule his elate with the ntmost 
accuracy, and, for this purpose, is furnished with a 
thin, narrow rido. In all figuring, and in all writ- 
ten exercises, whether on slate or pajrer, the papils 
are required to make their work as presentable as 
possible ; the utmost order and neatness of arrange- 
ment are constantly aimed at." 

So beautiful is the slate work of the Cincinnati 
schools that one writer says it looks like engraving 
on stone, and one of the most distinguiehed edu- 
cators of the country, Dr. Bickiieli, after examining 
the work of the children in several of the district 
schools, said, referring to the remarkable uniformity 
in the beauty of the cxecntioTi, that it showed the 
most astonishing results he had ever seen in school 
work. 

The editor of the Coimnon School and Iowa 
Jbttmal of Etluoatioriy in an article on the educa- 
tional exhibit at the Centennial Exposition at Phil- 
adelphia, in 1 S76, says : ' ' "We give our special at- 
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tention to Cincinnati, feeling quite aesui'ed that ita 
ehowing is the most perfect, all things coneidered, 
of any city represented. Commencing at the be- 
ginning, we fiTid beautiful specimens of slate work, 
in writing, drawing, epclling, and arithmetic, from 
the lowest grades, and all arranged neatly and 
carefnlly in forms, wliich in themselves are good 
grounds for tUecipIine m accurate habits of thought 
and work." 

The AmeHcan Bookseller, in an article on the 
Centennial school exhibit, saya : ' ' Cincinnati makes 
the fullest exhibit, and claims the first attention of 
the visitors. The classification here of the work, 
and the painstaking care with which it has been 
prepared, challenge our admiration." 

The thousands who visited the educational de- 
partment, at the Centennial, expressed their aston- 
ishment and admiration, on seeing the systematic 
and beautiful manner in which the Cincinnati 
school children performed their written exercises. 

Teachers from all parts of the country copied 
these forms for the purpose of introducing them 
into their schools. 

It may be objected that, in ruling forma, time 
is consumed that ought to be devoted to study or 
recitation.* To this I answer, that it is as much 
the duty of the schools to cultivate good habits in 
the pupils as to impart to them intellectual knowl- 
edge. Habits of neatness, system, and order, the 
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very fotmdation of busineas Imbite, acquired at 
Bcbool, will go with tlie oliililren through life. 
The moral influence of this work can hardly be 
overestimated. As I Lave juet eaid, the children 
take pride in neat and beautiful work, and pride 
in doing a good tiling well gives them seli-reapect 
and makes them bettor lioys and girls. Take a 
careless, uncleanly boy, and you can do very little 
with him in Bchool until liia pride is awakened. 
But once awaken his pride, and he ia yours. He 
feels tliat he is of some importance. Formerly his 
brute natui-e !iad control ; now the spark of man- 
hood is kindled, and you may hope to make of 
hint a faithful, kind, and self-respecting boy who 
will grow np to be a worthy man. Neatness is 
elevating and hnnianizing ; its opposite is degrad- 
ing and brutalizing. TJncleanliness and cruelty 
are generally associated together. 



SCHOOL-ROOM DECORATrONS 

Again, too httle attention is paid in the public 
schools of this country to beautifying echool-rooma 
and making them pleasant and attractive to the 
pupils. There are thoueands of school -rooms 
that have no more decorations in them than the 
old ham in which, when a boy, I fed the cattle, 
and the teachers in such rooms seem to care 
little more for the beauty of their surroundings 
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than do tlie cattle in the stalls. "All high art," 

says Emerson, "is moral;" "and," adds a New 
York artist, " whatever refines any part of man's 
natnre, refines his moral i»ereeptions. " 

On the snhject o£ school-room decorations, Dr. 
H. H. Fiek, former snperintendent of drawing, in 
a paper read before the Cincinnati teachers in 1S81, 
60 well expresses my own views that I quote his 
words. Dr. Fick said; " Let the window-sills be 
beautified by living plants and blooniiug flowers, 
conti-ibnting alike to the good health and to the good 
morals of the pupils, and let the ugly, roonotonona 
blackness of the slated board bo enlivened by good 
crayon sketches, be they ever so simple, and by or- 
namentations in bright but harmoniously arranged 
and judicionsly grouped colors. Let the sayings of 
the masters of prose and poetry he emblazoned as 
'Memory Gems,' and thus kept before the eyes 
and minds of the pupils. Let the children enter 
airy, well-lighted rooms, the walls decorated with 
tasty, neatly-framed, and well-distributed pictures 
and busts, such as are pro\"ided by the municipality 
for the primary schools of Paris." 



PORTRAITS FOR THE SCHOOLS 

In the school-year 1881-S3, upwards of seven 
hundred dollars were expended for portraits and 
historical pictures. Most of these were placed in 
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the Woodward and Hngliee High Schools, in the 
four Interniediatee, the Twentieth District School, 
and in the Walnut TTjIIh Colored School. The 
funds for Woodward and Hnghee, and the First, 
Second, Third, and Fourth Inferniediate Schools, 
were obtained from the proceeds of a series of en- 
t«rfainnient8, entitled the * 'Allegory of the Great 
Repubhc," given by the pnpils of these schools in 
MuHic Ilall; the funds for the Twentieth District 
were procured by snhscription ; and those for the 
Walnut llills Colored School from the proceeds of 
an ©xliibition by the pnpils of that school. 

The following is a list of the names of those 
whose portraits were placed in the schools : 

Lithographs, — Fvll lengthy of Lincoln, Web- 
ster, Clay, Washington, and Washington Parting 
from His Mother. 

Lithographs. — Busts, Itfe-sise, of Bryant, 
Longfellow, Wliittier, Ilolmes, Emerson, Lowell, 
and Garfield. 

Lithcgriiphs. — Half life-size, of Agassiz, Pea- 
hody, Horace Mann, Mrs. Willard, Everett, Land- 
seer and His Dogs. 

Lithographs. — Cah'n-et-sise, of Irving, Pres- 
cott. Motley, Ilawthome, Bancroft, Alice and 
Phcebc Gary, and others. 

Life or half life-sizes of the latter group could 
not lie obtained. 

/"/iologramires. — Biists, life-sise, of Webster, 
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Tennyson, Longfellow, Holland, Goethe, Scliilier, 
Wagner, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beetliovon. 
JIc^ life-size, of Hnmboldt and Bryant. 

Chtdmos. — From Chandos's portrait; life-size 
bnata of Shakespeare. 

Crayons, — Life-size bnete of Webster, bj Uise 
Ohrietina I, SnlUvan, teacher of Drawing. 



PORTRAITS OF WEBSTER 

It will bo of interest years hence to know the 
history of the photographs of Daniel Webster, 
which were placed in the schools at the time of the 
celebration of tJic hundredth anniversary of hia 
birth by the schools, January 18, 1882. Not be- 
ing able to procure portraits — life-size busts— of 
Webster, it was decided to obtain, if possible, the 
best original likeness, and have photographs taken 
from it. Mr. James Laudy, photographer, of this 
city, was consulted, and ho agreed to make the 
photographs at cost, and to assist in finding the best 
original. Many different portraits of Webster, in 
and abont Cincinnati, were examined, and the best 
likeness was traced through an old lithograph to a 
daguerreotyi>e by Wliipple &, Black, of Boston. 
The Boston Directory waa consulted, and it was 
found that the firm was not in existence ; but by 
letters to different photographers of Boston, it waa 
ascertained that J. W. Black, one of the niembera 
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of llie old firm, was liying. He was accordingly 
written to, and proved to be the very niBH who, 
in 184:!^, made the daguerreotype of Webster re- 
ferred to above. The likeuoss was pronounced by 
J[r. Webster hiniself one of the best lie ever had 
taken. For many years it has been the property 
of Mr. Dexter, of Boston, to whom it waa pre- 
sented by Mr. Black, who in turn borrowed it for 
Mr. Landy to copy ; but not, however, till after 
he had the written promise of Mr. Landy that, 
upon its receipt by express, he would not permit 
it to pass ont of hia liands ; and, moreover, that he 
would take the photograph of it without delay, and 
immediately thereafter return the daguerreotype 
to him by ex})res8. ifr. Landy made a negative 
directly from the daguerreotype, wliich he enlarged 
by Bolar camera and finished in crayon, using the 
daguerreotype as a guide. From the portrait tlma 
obtained, he made the photographs for the schools. 
Having compared them with the daguerreotype, I 
pronounce them excellent. Mr, Landy also piinted 
photographs, cabinet size, from the first negative ; 
and from one o£ these email photographs Miss 
Sullivan prodnoed the crayon portraits, which are 
most excellent likenesses of the great statesman, 
BO pronounced by Hon, William S. Groesbeck, 
who knew Webster personally. On seeing the 
one in my possession, General A. F. Deverenx 
declared it to be the best portrait of Webster west 
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of the Atleglianies. The General, a family rela- 
tive of Daniel Webster, enjoyed hia life-long in- 
timate acquaintance and friendehip. 



BANDS OF MERCY 

The Cincinnati schools, I take pride in Baying, 
were the first great eystein of echools in America in 
which Bauds of Mercy were introduced. In the 
winter of 1883-84 the directors, of whom I had the 
honor of being one, of tlie Ohio State Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and Chil- 
dren (now known as the Ohio Himiane Society) 
invited Kev. Thomas Tinimine, of London, Eng- 
land — who, with George T. Angell, of Boston, is 
the founder of Bauds of Mercy in this country 
— to come to Cincinnati and organize bands. 
Believing that the good citizen is the prime object 
of public education, aa before stated, I felt that, as 
Bands of Mercy contribute to this end, they should 
find a place in public schools; besides, they were 
in the line of humane ediication which I had, 
through the means already explained to yon, been 
endeavoring to accomplish. I therefore accom- 
panied Mr. Timmins in the schools, and heartily 
seconded his earnest efforts to make our boys and 
girls more thoughtful and considerate of each oth- 
er's happiness and that of the dnmt) animals aronnd 
them, by addressing them on kindness, justice, and 
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mercy to nil fonns of animal life, and organizing 
them into Biuide of Mercj. We devoted over 
five weeks to the work, addressed over 28,000 
pnpils, and organized them into liauds. 

It may be asked, Wlij form the cliildren into 
bands in bcLooIb wliere lessons are Bjsteraatically 
given on humane subjects? Because the very fact 
of belonging to a band will, of itself, cause the 
children to take more interest in the objects for 
which the bands are formed than they otherwise 
would. It is delightful to see the good effects that 
follow tlieae organizations, to listen to the little 
ones as they relate the many kmdly, buniaue, and 
charitable acts done by them, many of which, we 
are confident, would have been left undone but for 
these associatioos. The organization is very sim- 
ple. All that is required to become a member is to 
make the following pledge : "I will try to be kind 
and merciful to all living creatures, and will try to 
pursnade others to be the same," and then sign the 
roll of membership. Certainly no one can reason- 
ably object to Bueh a pledge ; for it is just what we 
all should do, whether we take the pledge or not. 
Should Bchool-time be taken for the meetings of 
bands; if so, how much? I recommend, as I did 
the Board of Education of Washington, D. C, 
and as I have done in my Annual Report (1884), 
that all Boards of Education set apart one hour of 
school-time each month, eay the last hour of the 
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laet Friday, to teaching kindnosB and mercy; and this 
elioiiH ho done wliethor Bands of Mercy are intro- 
duced or not ; for in the presence of so much crime, 
murder, and lawlessness, witli thoughtless cruelty 
committed on all sides, it becomes tlie duty of the 
public schools to give special attention to inculcat- 
ing lessons of mercy, kindness, and justice to all 
creatures, both human and brute, and to this end 
a definite time should be given. In schools where 
bands of mercy are organized, let the monthly 
meetings be held in the several ecliool-rooras, the 
teachers presiding, during the hoar thus eet apart. 



CONCLUSION 

Ladies and gentleman, the introduction into 
the schools of our country of the features I have 
briefly outlined, apart from their inestimable value 
in the formation of noble character, would result 
in greater progress of the pupils in the "regular 
branches " of study ; for their tendency is to give 
the pnpik a love of school by making school life 
pleasant and attractive, thereby insuring more 
regular and prompt, and therefore larger, attend- 
ance and more hearty and zealous work on the 
part of the scholars. 

In this I Bpealc from experience. I have not 
the Btatisdce on the subject — unfortunately, none 
have been kept — but I feel justified in nssertiog 
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that there is now (1884) not one caae of tmaney in 
tlio lower grndea of tlie bcUooIa where formerly 
there were twenty, and that this is largely if 
not wholly due to the introduction of the impor- 
tant features I have been advocating. They re- 
lieve the monotony of school routine, and put new 
life into the whole Byetem. Besides, they do 
mnch to make the echoola etroug with the people, 
an object every friend of pulilic education should 
endeavor to accomplish. 

And now, in conclusion, may I trust that I have 
BQcceeded in impressing upon you the important 
fact that, in the building up of noble and upright 
character, 80 much can be accomplished through 
the influence of neatness and beauty of execution 
of all work done by pupils on slate or paper; 
through grand and ennobling thoughts from litera- 
ture, correctly taught ; through the celebration of 
the lives and writings of worthy authors, statesmen, 
and other great personages whose Hvea have re- 
flected honor upon their country ; through bands 
of mercy and what they teach ; and through school- 
rooms tastily decorated with portraits of the good 
and the great and other appropriate pictures, and 
with plants, — that you will become active advocates 
of the introduction of these features into all the 
schoQls of our country? 
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Moral iNSTRUCTroN Through Literature 



For the information of those who may be in- 
terested, the origin of imparting moral instruction 
through gems of literature in the Ciaciuuati public 
Bclioolfi is given here. 

In 1869, nearly five years before I became ao- 
perintendent, the Board of Education prohibited 
the use of the Bible in the echools. The rule of 
the Board providing tliat "moral instruction must 
be given in all the grades by the respective teach- 
ers, in such manner as may be prescribed by the 
principals," was etiU in force ; but the manner of 
carrying out the rule began to be agitated among 
the principals. Meeting after meeting was held, 
in which the subject of moral training was dis- 
cnsaed. Some contended that no special time 
should be given to thia work, that morals should 
be taught incidentally ; while others advocated that 
a definite time should be assigned to it in the daily 
programs of the schools. The "Incidentaliste," 
as they called themselves, gave the fifteen-minutes' 
" morning-exercise time" to singing and to miscel- 
laneous exercises. The "Regulars," of whom I 
was one, finally decided to have the teachers of 
their respective Bchook devote this time to giving, 
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after the Binging of a song or two by the pupils, 
talks OD such eabjecte as kindness, truthfulness, 
obedience, etc., and for this purpose prepared a 
list of topics for each week's work. I was prin- 
cipal of the Second Intermediate School at the 
time, and, as had been my custom, conducted the 
morning exercises three days of the week in the 
assembly room, where aU the pupils on the upper 
floor, between two hundred and fifty and tliree 
hundred boys and ^Is, assembled for this purpose. 

Previous to the exclusion of the Bible, the ex- 
ercises had consisted of reading a chapter of the 
Sacred Scriptures by the principal, and the singing 
of devotional and patriotic songs by tlie pupils; 
but after the list of topics had been prepared, I 
began a series of talks on the subjects selected. 
These talks did very well for a time ; but they soon 
became very burdensome to me, and, I think, mo- 
notonons, if not actually distasteful, to the pupUs. 
This was the universal experience of the teachers 
who attempted in this way to give the instruction. 
In fact, there are very few indeed, even among 
the highly educated, who can interest children a 
hundred times a year by talks on abstract subjects. 

One morning, in the spring of 1874, as I waa 
on my way to school, trying to think of something 
to eay that might interest the pupils, there came 
into my miud the following extract from Dr. 
Holmes's poem entitled "Sun and Shadow," that 
6 
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I had committed to memory when a etndent at Gil* 
manton Academy, in New Hanipsliire, in 1857, at 
the time the poem first appeared in tlie AUant/io 
Monthly, in one of the Doctor's remarkable articles 
entitled "The Autocrat of the Breakfaat-table:" 

"The dreamers who gaze, while we battle the waveB, 

Ma; see ub in Bunshine or ehade; 
Tet true to our course, though our shadow grow dark, 

We '11 trim our broad sail as berore. 
And stand by the rudder that governa the bark, 

Not ask how we look from the shore I" 

I at once decided to make the extract, and the 
Bentiment contained therein, the stibject of talka 
to the school, and then have the pupils memorize 
the extract, as I had done when a boj. 

At that moment a burden waa lifted &om my 
mind. I felt that at last I had found a complete 
solution of the questiou that had so long perplexed 
principals and teachers ; namely, the beat method — 
the use of the Bible being forbidden — of imparting 
moral instruction in the schools. 

With light heart I quickened my steps to the 
Bchoolhouse, wrote the extract on the blackboard, 
and waited eagerly for the bell for monung exer- 
cises to ring. After the assembling of the pupils, 
and the singing of a song by them, I called their 
attention to the beautiful lines of Dr. Holmes 
which I had written upon the blackboard for them 
to memorize, and told them the story of how it 
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happened that I committed them to memory in 
youth. Having tlms intereated the pupils in the 
quotation, I recited it in the best manner possible 
to me, in order to impresB the beauty of the extract 
upon their young minds, and then explained very 
fully, not only the selection, but also the entire 
poem, and Dr. Holmes's introduction to it, both 
of which arc neccsBary to a clear understanding of 
the passage, and endeavored, to the beet of my 
ability, to bring out the admirable lesson intended 
to be conveyed ; viz., that when we are in the path 
of duty, when we know that we are right, we should 
go ahead without reference to how we may appear 
to others, never sacrificing principle to policy, never 
swerving from the line of duty. Yes, 

" True to our course, though our shadow grow dark, 
We'U trim our brood sail aa before, 
And stand by the rudder that governs the bark, 
Nor set liow we look from the shore 1" 

This departm-e from the previous method of 
giving moral inBtruction, proved even more enc- 
eessful than I had anticipated. The lesson, the 
character of which is suggested above, aronsed 
nnnsnal interest in both teachers and pupils. The 
mornijig exerciae time of two days was devoted to 
the explanation of, and to talfea on, the selection. 
After this, one morning was devot«d to giving a 
biographical sketch of the author ; another to read- 
ings from, and talks on, "The Autocrat of the 
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Bi-eakfast- table;" and tlms the moming-exerciae 
time became the most interestiiig and profitable 
fifteen niiimteB of the day. 

On the remaining days of the week the earns 
kind of work was begun by me in the rooms on 
the two lower floors, where the teachers themBolvea 
usually conducted all the morning exercises ; but 
before the method had been exemplified in all the 
rooms, the final esamiuations came on, when the 
work was discontinued, to be taken up at the open- 
ing of the ecliools in September. But before the 
end of the school year the Board of EducatioQ 
elected me superintendent of achools, which pre- 
vented this being done. 

At the time of my election to the superintend- 
ency, in 1871, the rule of the Board of Education, 
previously quoted in this article, was still in force. 
This rule placed the entire subject of moral in- 
struction under the control of the principals of the 
ecboola. They were to prescribe, not only the 
manner in which their respective teachers were to 
impart tlie instruction, but also what and liow much 
time they should devote to it. No special time was 
ever set apart, either in tJie time-taldea adopted by 
the Board or by the principals, to imparting moi-al 
iuBtruction till after the exclusion of the Bible, 
when it waa done by the "Regulars," When the 
Bible was in uso in the Bchools, the principals con- 
tented themselves with the fact tliat tlie reading 
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— ^nce no commenta by the teachers were al- 
lowed — of a chapter from the Holy Scriptures 
formed a part of the daily morDing exercises. 
Morning exercises, as usually conducted in the 
schools of the country, are moral in their influ- 
ence, but do not constitute what is here meant by 
moral instmctiou. 

Now, among the reforms that I desii'ed to bring 
about wore three that are of vital importance to the 
beat interests of the schools, each of which would 
require a great deal of time, work, and attention, on 
the part of the superintendent, before they could be 
thoroughly eetablished — that is, before the teachers 
make them their own ; for teachers, as a rule, are 
conservative, and therefore prone to look with dis- 
approval upon changes of methods of instruction or 
other innovations in the line of their school work, 
however important such changes and innovations 
may be, especially when they are undertaken by a 
enperintendent at the beginning of his odminiBtra- 
tion, before he haa the confidence of the teachers as 
a body. Of course, I could have called to my aid 
the Board of Education, and attempted to force the 
immediate introduction of these reforms; but I 
would have met with opposition on the part of many 
of the principals and teachers, which might have 
seriously interfered with the work of the schools. 
I certtuuly could not have secured in that way the 
praoticaUy unammuus indorsement by the teachers 
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of each one of these reforms that I finally received. 
After carefully considering what shonld be done 
under all the circumstancefl, I reached the con- 
clusion that it would be better not to attempt any 
change, either as to time or manner of imparting 
moral instruction, till after the other two reforms," 
both of which are explained in this volume, should 
have been so thoroughly established as to require 
very little attention on the part of the superintend- 
ent. In the fall of 1877, I felt that the time had 
come to insist that moral instruction be given reg- 
ularly in all the schools, in accordance with the 
Bpirit of the rule to which reference has been made. 
The principals were therefore instructed to see that 
this be done, by having the teachers, in all the 
grades of their respective schools, devote one hoar 
of the morning- exercise time each week to this 
work. At the same time I recommended to them 
to make use of "gem-thoughts" from hterature 
ae the basis of the instruction, but left them free 
to do this or not as they chose. This freedom of 
choice was allowed the teachers because I was con- 
fident that many of them, believhig in the elevat- 
ing influence of beautiful thoughts in prose and 
poetry, would see the importance of making them 
the foundation of moral training in the schools, 
and follow the recommendation of their own ac- 
cord ; and as to the others, I felt that it would be 
far better to win them over to the plan by prao- 
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tieally demonBtrating to them its snperiority, than 
to try to compel them to adopt it. 

Ab was expected, the principals and teachers 
of a number of the echook, and individual teachers, 
here and there, made Eelections of "gemB," and 
began, without delay, to give leesons upon them to 
their pupils. These teachers soon became warm 
advocates of the method, and, in this way, others 
■were led to adopt it. Besides, I memorized a num- 
ber of brief extracts, three or four for each grade, 
each of which contained an important lesson, and, 
in school after school, wrote one of them on the 
blackboard, and made it the subject of a talk to the 
pupils. At the cloao of each talk I asked the chil- 
dren to memorize thoroughly the beautiful selection 
on the hoard, and promised them that the nezt 
time I visited the school I would hear them recite 
it in concert, and then explain it to me. This I 
never neglected to do. Thus the work went on, 
winning its way among the teachers until most of 
them had taken it up, witliout the exercise of com- 
pulsion by the superintendent of schools ; for all 
that I had insisted upon up to this time was that the 
principalfl and teachers should live up to the spirit 
of the rule of the Board, In the fall of 1879 it was 
my judgment that the time had come when the 
Board of Education should be asked to take action 
looking to regular and systematic moral instruction, 
through gems of literature, and to prescribe the work 
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to be done. Accordingly, ■with the assistance of a 
committee of principals, a course of study contain- 
ing selections for each grade was prepared and sub- 
mitted to the Board of Education lor adoption. 
This coarse of study was adopted by tie Board, 
published in pamphlet form, and a copy placed in 
the bands of each teacher of the District and Inter- 
mediate Schools. In order to give the teachers a 
wide range from which to select, the pamphlet con- 
tained much more material than was required to be 
taught. In 18S0, I prepared a volume of 192 
pages of selections, entitled, "Graded Selections 
for Memorizing, Adapted for Use at Home end 
in School," which took the place of the pamphlet. 



LIST OF SELECTIONS TAUGHT BY A B GRADE 
TEACHER 

After the Board of Education had officially in- 
dorsed this method of imparting moral instruction 
by requiring "prose and poetical selections" to 
be inculcated in all the echooh under the direction 
of the superintendent, I requested each teacher 
to report to tne at the close of the echools in June 
the solectioDs taught during the year, by giving 
the first line of each, the author's name, and the 
number of lines. To show the reader the char- 
acter of the selections in the intermediate schook, 
a list of those reported by a teacher of a room 
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of B Grade (seventh year) papile, is Bubmitted, 
and ^liile no two lists were the same, the one 
given here is a fair sample of thoae reported by the 
teachers of this grade, 

I trust I have made clear to the mind of the 
reader that the development of the thought* con- 
tained in or suggested by the eelections, by the 
teachers giving IcssoiiB upon them, constitutes prin- 
cipally what is meant in this article by giving moral 
instruction. 

Of course, the teachers were required to see that 
the extracts were committed to memory by the 
pupils, but tliey were expected to take another 
time for this purpose. I recommended them to 
devote fifteen minutes per week to see that the 
eight hnes — the nmnber required — were thoronghly 
memorized by the pupils. According to the report 
of this teacher, the following selections and their 
authors were made the subjects of one hundred and 
eighty-five lessons. This fact should be borne in 
mind by the reader who desires to get a clear and 
comprehensive idea of the character, the extent, and 
the importance of such moral and hterary training. 
The attention of the reader is called to the 
anthore whose names became as familiar to the 
children as those of their own classmates. The 
reason the name of Dr. Holmes occurs so fre- 
qnently is, that the schools celebrated "Holmes- 
day," that year, 1884. 
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"Afl Jewels incased in a casket of gold." 

John Dryden, 4 lines. 

" Beading maketh a full man." 

Fratwii Bacon, 2 linea, 

"Forgive and forget! why the world would be lonely." 

CharUi Steain, i linea. 

"We should make the same use of books." 

Jonathan Sirift, 2 llnee. 

" 0, humbly take what God bestows." 

Caroline Gilman, 4 lines. 

" For I would yield the passing hour." 

W. S. VenabU 12 lines. 

"A word fitly Bpoken." 

Proverbt 1 line, 

" Fonder well, and know the tight." 

Qoitht, 41[nea. 

" A good book is the precious life-blood." 

John Milton 3 Itnea. 

"Beat le Dot quitting this busy career." 

D. S. Dwight 12 llnea. 

" True worth is in being, not seeming." 

Alice Cary, 20 llnea, 

"Like aoradle, rooking, rocking." 

Helen ffuiit Jackson, Id linea. 

" Work while yet the daylight ehlnea." 

Anonymoui, B linea. 

"Of all the beautiful piatures." 

Alice Cary 16 llnea. 

" 'Twaa a lovely thought to mark the hours." 

Mrs. Felicia D, Hemant, .... 16 llnea. 
"Reoollect that trifles make perfection, and that per- 
feotion is no trifle." 

Michael Angela 2 llnea. 

"Get but the truth once uttered." 

Jamet Ruttell Lowell 4 linea. 

" We live in deeds, not years." 

Philip Jamet Bailey 4 lines. 
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"Try to frequent the company of your bettsra." 

William Maktpeace Thackeray, . ■ 6 line*. 
"To persevere in one's duty and be silent ia the best 
answer to calumny." 

fVaihington, 1^ lines. 

(Bee BTtb Annual Report Cinolnnati Public Schools.) 



OPINIONS OF PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS 

The attention of all iutereeted in the moral ele- 
vation of our school children ia earnestly asked to 
the following extracfa from the reports of princi- 
pals and teachers. Principal Benjamin M. Weed 
says : "In our echool twenty minutes are spent in 
'Morning Exercises, * and the gems for the varioufl 
grades are made the basis of moral instruction, 
Witli an enthneiastio and appreciative teacher, I can 
not eee how she can help exerting the very best in- 
fluence over her class with such a wide range of 
beautiful thoughts as bIio has to choose from in the 
conrfis in gems. ' ' Here lie explains how the morn- 
ing exercises of each day are condncted, showing 
that lessons on gema are given on the first four days 
ofeachweek. Again I quote his own words : "We 
have, as yon see from this, a systematic course of 
morning exercises, and on Friday all the pupils of 
this echool, from six to fifteen years of age, and 
from the lowest to the highest grade in our district 
and intermediate departments, are engaged in re- 
citing appropriate selections from onr best authors. 
To go from room to room and witness these recita- 
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tione, int«reperBed ae they are witli beautiful Bongs, 
ifl more than a pleasant scene, it is an inspiring 
one; and if the teaclier is alive to the importance 
of the exercise, its iuilueiice must he far-reacliing, 
beneficent, and exalting, I do not tliiuk it conld 
be poeeible to find a enbstitute to take the place of 
these gems as a basis of moral instruction in our pub- 
lic schools. The language in them is simple and 
beautiful, just such as would naturally attract the at- 
tention of a child ; they are not sectarian in thought, 
not narrow in their teaching, but wide and gener- 
ous and sympathetic, helping not only pupils, but 
teachers, ' to live up to the beet that is in them, ' 
Said a teacher to me not long ago ; ' I do enjoy the 
hour I spend with my pupils in this subject ; for 
then it is I get nearest to them, and then it is I 
feel I am not a mere machine, grinding out per 
cents, but that I am an important factor in helping 
them to choose that which is noble and beautiful 
and good in life.' If every teacher in our schoola 
felt this way what a power for good our great sys- 
tem of public schools in this city wonld have I" 

Principal G. A. Camahan, of the First Inter- 
mediate School, after explaining how the "Memory 
Gems" are taught in his school, says: "I am fully 
satisfied that this exercise is one of the most valuable 
methods that can be used for imparting moral in- 
struction, and for developing a taste for good read- 
ing and love for good literature," 
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Mrs. E. M. HolUtigshead, daughter of Jamea E. 
Murdoch, teacher of elociitioQ in the normal school, 
saje: " I never eaw such excellent moral instruc- 
tion in public schools as is now given through the 
teaching of ' Memory Gems ; ' moreover, their 
teaching cultivates a taste for good Uterature among 
the pupOfl." 

An experienced teacher of A Grade (eighth 
year) boys, says: "It is unneceseary to state that 
this gem work has had a beneficial influence on the 
pupils. I remember, before it was introduced into 
our schools, it was an almost weekly occurrence to 
find a boy reading a dime novel in his geography 
open before him, while now this seldom happens. 
In fact I have not had one such case in two years. 
Aflk a boy what he has read, and he will name 
the works of standard authors, thus showing that 
good books have supplanted pernicious literature. 
No doubt this ' wave of influence ' which you have 
' set in motion will extend and widen to the eter- 
nal shore,' " 

A teacher of Third Reader children reports : 
"It has been a pleasure to me to follow your in- 
structions in regard to the teaching of ' Memory 
Gteme,' because I believe in the principle npon 
which they are based; viz., that to fill the minds 
of the young with good and pure thoughts is a 
great safeguard, and will be through life a potent 
factor in building up character. '* 
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A teacher of the Gi-ade eaye: "Aeida from 
the literary value of theee gems, I believe that this 
form of moral instruction is the beat that has ever 
been introduced into the Cincinnati Bchools." 

"The beautiful thoughts of others," says a D 
Grade teacher in her report, "embodied in these 
gems, become, in a large degree, the child's own, 
and his moral nature la lifted up. . . . They 
can not fail to cultivato a pure literary taete 
which will Bend young men and women oat from the 
schools into the business of life with a fondness for 
good reading, and with minds suffleiently disci- 
plined to analyze and understand what they read." 

""Words set to meter," says another D Grade 
teacher, "are easily retained, as is well known, in 
the memory of a child. How wise, then, in the 
teacher, to take the aid nature thna offers, and make 
the musical rhymes which delight the ear of children 
the medium for fixing forever npon their sonls the 
everlasting truths of moraHtj!" 

' 'All the stirring ideas and strong moral prompt- 
ings of the gems," eays a principal, "will have 
their full force and effect in the adult life of the 
pupil, when ho has forgotten where lie learned the 
words." 

*'From the earUest introduction into my school 
of gems, ' ' says an F. Grade (Second Reader) teacher, 
"they have exerted an influence of great good 
upon the children, enrichuig their minds and 
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thouglits, heaiitifjriog their language and ennobling 
their chai-acters. " 

" The teacliing of these geins/'saye a D Grade 
teacher, ' ' has been a great beiietit to the pupUs, It 
baa cultivated a taste for a higher literature than they 
otherwise would eeek, hita made them acquainted 
with new authors, and has given them many moral 
leseooB which they would not have received so 
pleasantly in any other form. The gems have also 
been of use to the teacher, for the moral trutlis 
contained in them have been of great help in the 
discipline of the room." 

Edward S. Peaslee, first asBistant in the Twenty- 
sixth District School (now principal of the Kirby 
Bead Intermediate School), says : " I have fo\md 
not only that the study of literary gems is to both 
teachers and pupils a most interesting and judieiovis 
introduction to the work of the <lay, but lliut it en- 
genders a state of mind habitually fruitful iu 
patience, kindness, and high endeavor. I am con- 
\'inced, too, that as a means of widening the intel- 
lectual horizon, and broadening tlie sympathies, the 
carefully taught * gem ' is unBnrpasscd. A for- 
tunate thing in the teaebing of morals through 
gems of literature, especially to older pupils, is 
tliat they furnish a powerful ro-onforcmeut of 
the teacher's personality. Ideas that might pass 
for little with them if received as coming solely 
from a teacher however much respected, are won- 
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derfnlly emphtifiized when knowD to bo eustained 
by the great uames of literature. My uniform ex- 
perience baa been that the pupils tliorougbly en- ■ 
joj this feature of echool work, and that there is 
notliing they recall with equal pleasure in subse- 
quent years. In this they are like the world at 
large, high and low. We know, for example, that 
Mr. Gladstone has drawn such comfort from a 
quotation from an ancient author that he has it 
placed upon a wall of his home, and that Rolrert 
C. Winthrop in his state of serai-iuvalidism, found 
a similar quotation of more use to him, as he said, 
than all the prescriptions of his physician, and all are 
awaro that the great mass of uncultured men and 
women have found wisdom and solace in proverbs 
and sayings since the days of Solomon." (See 
Fifty-seventh Annual Beport of the Cincinnati 
Public Schools.) 



THE REPORT OF THE FRENCH COMMISSION 

Before bringing this article to a close, the at- 
tention of the reader is called to the report of the 
Educational Commission ' appointed by the French 
Government in 1883 to examine the various ques- 
tions connected with teaching in the United States. 

The commission visited this country, and spent 
several months in diligently and faithfully examin- 
ing into methods of instruction, courses of study, 
7 
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organization and manner of condncting the eclioole, 
in & number of the great cities of the conntry that 
were selected eepecially on account of the excel- 
lence of their Byetems of education. 

From tliat part of the official report to the 
Minister of Public Instruction of France which 
treats of the Cincinnati public echoole, the follow- 
ing is taken : 



"At Cincinnati, tbe children are Intelligent, amiable, 
cheerful, natural, and properly disciplined, . . . The 
methoda and aima which regulate the teaching in the dif- 
ferent branches give value, force, and very great attrac- 
tion to the Btudiea. It Heema that here, more than any- 
where else, inttruHion is considered a vieaM of which 
education is the end. Hence the teaching is ho directed 
as to elevate the mind and produce a moral progrsBB. 

"The time given to reading and literary exerciaee Is 
very considerable. The pupik of all the achoola take 
part in this kind of work according to their capacity ; 
and in the upper classes they are stiSlciently familiar with 
the great writers to make quotations from their principal 
works, and they are able to recite from memory many 
fine paasagea from the English and American poets. One 
may see on tlie blackboards entire pieces written by the 
scholara. Tliej ai-e never unprepared. One may demand 
from them with confidence pieces from Longfellow, Bry- 
ant, or Shakespeare. The pupils take In these literary 
recreations a Tery lively interest, which everything else 
contributes to increase and develop. 

" The Boperintendent has recently introduced into 
the ecliools the celebration of the birthdays of the great 
men who have made their country famous — useful citizens, 
poets, statesmen. These festivals, which occur suffi- 
ciently often, are genuine tournaments, for which tha 
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pupils who are to fipire in them pi-epare themeelT^ in 
advance, and here'^ the; recite, witii talent and atnioet 
without pretension, choice pieces from the works of the 
person whose memoiT they that day honor. These re- 
unioHB, which have the character of family (eHtivals, are 
alao, to the authorities who preside, the occasion for ap- 
proving and encouraging words addressed to teachers and 
pupils, all of whom contribute by their zeal and devotion 
to these happy results." (For full report, see 54th An- 
nual Report.) 



BOARDS OF EDUCATION SHOULD ACT 

One would naturally think timt all that would 
be necessary to be done to introduce into the 
Bchools ench beautiful and ennobling work as hae 
been described in these pages, would be to caU the 
attention ot educators to it. But not so. If it were 
80, ' ' jewels of litemture " would be taught regularly 
in every public and private school in the land; for 
what teacher is there whose attention has not been 
called to it? What teacher is there who does not 
know that such selections committed to metoory 
by the pupils must exert a potent uifluence for 
good npon their lives and characters, even if noth- 
ing more be done by tlie teacher than to see that 
the selections are thoroughly memorized. 

The fact is, that comparatively little will bo 
done in the schools of our country in this direction 
of moral and literary training until boards of edu- 
cation, or others in authority, provide for snch 
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inBtruetion in their conracB of etady by requiring 
a given number of lines to be tauglit each week, 
and assigning a definite amonnt of time to teaching 
them. Let us work for the accomplishment of 
this end. 



REVIVAL IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 

It is a BOTirce of gratification, but not of self- 
pride, for I "builded better than I knew," and 
therefore lay no claim to any merit of my own in 
the matter, that, out of those simple talks on the 
extract from "Sun and Shadow," has grown the 
great literary movement which includes in its 
scope the celebration of the birthdays of authors, 
statesmen, soldiers, as well as that of "Arbor- 
day," in the pubHc schools of the country, and 
which hna caused, aa the poet Longfellow said it 
would, a revival in American literature, and has 
been the means of putting millions of good books 
into the hands of American youth. The late Mr. 
H. 0. Houghton, of Houghton, Mifflin & Co, , said to 
me that at the time of the celebration of Whittier's 
birthday (December 17, 1879), they had a very 
large stock of the poet's works on hand ; but that, 
within a few days thereafter, it was disposed of, 
and that for aiz weeks the firm was onable to 
print Whittier's poema fast enough to keep np 
with the demand. 



Origin of "School Arbor-day;** or, 

"Arbor-day" Celebrations 

by Public Schools 
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OBIGIN OF "SCHOOL ATiBOR-DAY." 

" We iometimea forget that the higheBt aim of edu- 
cation is to form right chwacter, and that is (wcom- 
pliBhed more by impresaions made upon the heart than 
bj knowledge imparted to the mind. The awakeoing of 
our beat aympathieH, the cultivation of our best and 
purest tastes ; strengthening the desire to be useful and 
good, and directing youthful ambition to unselfish ends, — 
Buch are the objects of true education. Surely, nothing 
can be better calculated to aecure these ends than the 
holiday set apart for the public acLooIs." — Extract from 
Letter of the Historinn, J. T. Hpadley, written on the oc- 
caaion of the Second Celebration of "Arbor-day." (See 
letter.) 

ORGANIZATION OF THE CINCINNATI FORESTRY 
CLUB 

The love o£ trees and interest in forestry led 
me to employ Dr. Adolpli Leufe, an edncated 
iiaturaliBt, who had devoted much time to the etndy 
of trees and foreetry in Germany, to deliver a 
course of lectnree on "Trees and Forests," and on 
"Forestry and Forestry Schools," liefore the Cin- 
cinnati Teachers' Normal Institute, in Angust, 1881. 

In these discourses, which created great interest 
in tlje subject of forestry, the lecturer recommended 
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the organizing of a Forestry Clab hj the principals 
and teachers of the schools. 

The Teachers' Forestry Club was accordingly 
organized, witli Mr. Peaslee as president, and Dr. 
Leiife aa eeeretary. After a number of successful 
meetingfl, the public began to show eo much inter- 
est in tlie subject of forestry that it wae thought 
best to form a new club, and admit to membership, 
not only teachers, but all other worthy persons who 
desired to join. Thereupon, the secretary was in- 
Btructed to call a meeting for organization. 

After corresponding upon the suhject with Dr. 
John A. "Warder, Professor Strauch, superintend- 
ent of Spring Grove Cemetery, Hon. Leonard B, 
Hodges, secretary of the Minnesota Association, 
and others, Dr. Leufe called a meeting by an- 
nouncement in the daily papers and by letters to 
persons known to be interested in forestry, to be 
held in the lecture-room of the First Presbyterian 
Church, for November 5, 1881, and at this date and 
place the Cincmnati Forestry Club was publicly or- 
ganized. In January, 1883, this club was succeeded 
by the Oliio State Forestry Association, of which 
Judge "Warren Higley was the first president. 



VISIT OF THE VON STEUBENS 

On October 28th, a few days before the organ- 
ization of the club, a very important event oc- 
curred, which gave renewed impulse to the for- 
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eshy movement; viz., tte visit to Cincinnati of 
the Von Steubens. Some time Lefore the Centen- 
nial Celebration of tlie Surrender of Lord Com- 
wallia to General Washington, wliieh celebration 
was held at Yorktown, Va., October 19, 1881, an 
invitation was sent by the authorities at "Washing- 
ton to Colonel Amdt, Captain Frederick, and Major 
Richard, Yon Steuben, three grandsons of General 
Ton Stfiuben, of Eevolutionftry fame, to attend the 
celebration. 

When it became known in Cincinnati that they 
had accepted the invitation, a meeting of promi- 
nent Germane was held, for the purpose of inducing 
tliem to visit Cincinnati before returning to their 
fatherland. Tliey consented to come, and arrange- 
ments were made for their entertainment, one of 
the important features of which consisted in a 
drive through Burnet "Wooda Park, Clifton, 
Spring Grove Cemetery, and Eden Park. These 
places, the pride of every Cincinnatian, are bean- 
tiful chiefly on account of their trees. Major 
Bichard Yon Steuben, an imperial forester of Ger- 
many — "Oberfoerster," as tlie Germans call it — 
in describing the beauties of these places, in a con- 
versation that took place between himself, Judge 
Warren Higley, Colonel Wm. L. De Beck, a wide- 
awake newspaper man, and others, naturally drifted 
into the subject of forestry. Major Von Steuben, 
finding willing listeners, talked eloquently of the 
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inflneace of forests upon climate, soil, prodoctiona, 
and expressed it aa hie opinion that the frequent 
floods in the Ohio River were largely due to cat- 
ting off the forests from the hiU and mountain 
eides that border the Ohio and its tributaries. He 
also told what forestry had done for Germany, and 
gave utterance to his surprise that such wholesale 
destruction of the forests, as he had noticed in his 
travels in this country, should have been permitted, 
and that nothing, as far as he could learn, had been 
done by the National or the State Govemnienta 
either to prevent their further devastation, or to 
repair the terrible loss already occasioned by it. 
The statements made and the views expresaed by 
this distinguished German forester, made a deep im- 
pression, both upon Judge Higley and Colonel 
De Beck, and, not long afterwards, the Jndge re- 
lated the conversation before the Forestry Club. 
At about this time I prepared a talk on trees and 
forestry, which I gave before the pupils of all the 
grades above the second school-year. In the mean- 
time, the regular meetings of the club were held, 
and the reports were given in the public press of the 
proceedings, which included essays and talks by Dr. 
Leufe; Dr. John A. "Warder, a leading advocate of 
forestry, recognized as snch botlj in the United States 
&nd the Dominion of Canada; Hon. Emil Kothe, 
who possessed a profoimd knowledge of the sub- 
ject; Judge Warren Higley; Dr. W. H. Venable; 
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Mr. Reuben H. Warder, tlie son of Dr, Warder, 
and present superintendent of tlie Cincinnati parka ; 
Superintendent John B, Peaalee, and others, to- 
gether with editorials and other articles on floods 
and forests, including the i-iews of Major Von 
Steuben. These reports in the daily papers aroused 
great interest in the subject of forestry in tluA 
community. 



COLONEL DE BECK CONCEIVES THE IDEA OF 
ORGANIZING AN AMERICAN FOR- 
ESTRY CONGRESS 

In June, 1881, Colonel De Beck, Trith Mj. 
John SimpkinBon, familiarly called "Uncle John," 
one of Cincinnati's most pLilantliropic citizens, who 
has devoted much time and money to charitable 
and hmnane work, organized, with Mr. Simpkin- 
Bon aa president, the Cincinnati Memorial Asso- 
ciation. The Memorial Bcrrices held by the Ae- 
Bociation in Music Hall in memory of the city's 
distinguished dead had proved a great success. In 
the latter part of the following December, Colonel 
De Beck, impressed, as has been seen, with the im- 
portance of the subject, and aware of the growing 
sentiment among the people in favor of forestry, 
saw that the time was propitious for inaugurating 
a great forestry movement in Cincinnati. 

He conceived the idea of calling a conveutioa 
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of promineTit advocates of forestry in tlie United 
States and the Dominion of Canada, together ■with 
pnblic men of prominence from all sectdonB of 
tin'fl conntry, for the pnrpose of organizing in Cin- 
cinnati an association for both countries, to be 
known aa the American Foreetry CongresB, and to 
make the occasion one of the grandest and moat 
imposing Cincinnati had ever witnessed. 



CONFERENCE tN JUDGE HIGLEY'S OFFICE 

The Colonel consolted a noinber of his friends 
who were interested in forestry, and wlio had been 
associated with him and Mr. Simpkinaon in the or- 
ganization of the Memorial Association. This re- 
eulted in a conference in Judge Higley's law -office 
of the following gentlemen : Judge Warren Iligley, 
Col. Wni. L. De Beck, Mr. John Simpkiuson, Dr. 
Babbi Lillienthal, Col. A. E. Jones, Hon. EmH 
Eothe, Dr. W. H. Tenable, and Snperintendent 
Peaslee. At this conference the recommendation 
of Colonel Do Beck was approved ; bnt as it would 
reqnire a considerable amount of funds to carry 
ont the project, it was resolved to hold a meeting 
on January 4, 1882, at the Gibson House, and to 
invite to the same many of tlie prominent and 
pnblic-Bpirited oitizens of Cincinnati and vicini^, 
and lay the Bubject before them, in order to obtain, 
if possible, their iiiUnence and assistance. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE PROJECTORS OF THE 
CONGRESS 

The invitationfi were sent out, and an enthosi- 
astic gathering at the Gibeon House was the result ; 
and the organization of the projectors of the Con- 
gress was effected, with Mr. John Simpkinson as 
president, Judge Warren Higley aa vice-president, 
and Professor John Akela as secretary. The ob- 
ject of the organization was declared to be ** The 
inauguration of some systematic course on the part 
of the National and State Governments, and pri- 
vate corporations and individuals, for the promo- 
tion of forestry. ' ' The meetuig closed with the ap- 
pointment of Dr. John A, "Warder as chairman 
of the conrniittee to prepare the literary program 
of the proposed Congress. 

It shotild be stated here that it is beyond the 
scope of this article to give more of the proceed- 
ings of this organization of the projectors of the 
American Forestry CongreBS or of the Congress 
itself, than what directly relates to the celebration 
of * 'Arbor-day," In order, however, to indi- 
cate to the reader the high character and standing 
of citizens who participated, the names of many of 
those who served on the various committees are 
given in Note No. 10, which will be found in the 
back part of this book. 
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SUPERINTENDENT PEASLEE'S PLAN OF CELE- 
BRATION ADOPTED 

At a Bubseqaent meeting, Colonel De Beck rec- 
ommeaded tliat, on one dajr within the week 
of the Forestry Cougrese, public exercisea be held 
in Eden Park ; that a grand etand be erected for 
tlie Epeakers, over which ehould float from a high 
Btafi tlio American flag; that a band be engaged, 
and the various clubs, civic Bocieties, military or- 
,£anizationE, and citizens generally, be invited to 
march in proecsBion to the Park. 

"While the Colonel was speaking, the thought 
of the celebration of Authors' Birthdays Hashed 
into my mind, and with it came the idea that it 
would be a beautiful and appropriate thing to carry 
this celehration feature into the Park, and have the 
Bchool-children fiuther honor American authors 
by planting and dedicating trees in their memory, 
with appropriate and attractive ceremonies. I 
thereupon arose and said : " Gentlemen, the idea 
of spending a day in Eden Park is a good one. I 
will take the public-school children into the Park 
on that day, and have them plant and dedicate 
trees to American authors, with literary and other 
exercises, after the plan of conducting Anthora' 
Birthday celebrations in the echools." 

This plan of celebration was greeted with ap- 
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plause, and was adopted with enthueiaflm. It was 
afterwards decided to plant and dedicate trees to 
the pioneers of Cincinnati, to the Presidents of the 
United States, to distinguished persons of the city 
who had passed away, and to soldiers. It was also 
decided to call the respective groves thus planted 
"Authors' Grove," "Pioneer Grove," "Presi- 
dents' Grove," "Citizens' Memorial Grove," and 
"Battle Grove." 



GOVERNOR FOSTER ISSUES A PROCLAMATION 

A few weeks before the day of celebration, 
and in order, if possible, to induce other places in 
Ohio to celebrate in a similar manner on that day, 
the projectors of the Congress, through a commit- 
tee appointed for the purpose, requested the State 
Legislature to pass a joint resolution, which the 
committee had prepared, authorizing the governor 
to issue a proclamation appointing the last Friday 
in April of each year as ' ' Arbor-day. ' ' The res- 
olution was adopted by the Ohio Legislature on 
March 18, 1882. 

In accordance with the resolution, the proclama- 
tion was issued by Governor Foster, designating 
April 27, 1882, as "Arbor-day," and calling upon 
the people of the State to devote the day to tree- 
planting. A circolar, prepared by Dr. Leu& and 
myself, explaining the manner in which the cele- 
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bration ehonld be condnctod, and calling upon the 
public schools and the people in general to cele- 
brate "Arbor-day," was sent to all the newapapera 

of the State, with requeet to publish. 



BOARD OF EDUCATION AND BOARD OF PUBLIC 
WORKS TAKE ACTION 

The Board of Education decided, by a unani- 
mouB vote, to dismisB the schools for two days, 
April 27th and 28tli, thus giving teachers and pu- 
pils an opportunity of participating in the celebra- 
tion of memorial tree-planting in Eden Park, and 
of attending the remaining exercises of the Con- 
gress. At the request of the superintendent of 
schools, the Board of Public Works set apart about 
tax acres in Eden Park for "Authors' Grove," 
and placed the sarae under Ids charge. The em- 
ployees of the park were also placed under his 
charge. Indeed, as a matter of fact, all the groves, 
except Battle Grove, were in my care, and I 
spent the greater part of two weeks in Eden Park, 
in preparing the grounds and planting the trees 
previous to "Arbor-day." Battle Grove was in 
charge of Colonel A. E. Jones, The west half 
of this grove consists of beautiful oaks which the 
Colonel previously brought from Valley Forge and 
planted, and which he dedicated on "Arbor-day" 
to the heroes of the campaign of 1777. 
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AUTHORS SELECTED, AND THE SCHOOLS BEGIN 
PREPARATIONS 

In the meantime a meeting of the principal*" 
of the schools and of the special teachers was called 
by the superintendent, at which an author was se- 
lected in whose honor or memory each of the 
schoob, and each of the special departments of 
Music, Drawing, and Penmanship, should plant a 
group of trees. (The idea of planting a group to 
each author was suggested by Superintendent 
Btrauch, of Spring Grove Cemetery.) 

Selections on trees and forestry from variouB 
authors were sent to the several schools, to be 
memorized by the pupils; also, information con- 
cerning historic trees of our country, end many 
facta of history giving the effects upon climate, 
soil, productions, etc. , both of the destruction and 
renewal of forest* were given them. These, and 
the talks to which reference has been made, formed 
the basis of compositions in the upper grades. In 
addition to the above, the teachers gave biograph- 
ical sketches of their respective authors. 

Under the direction of Dr. Leu&, the boys in 
a number of the schools were organized into com- 
panies under the name of "Forest Cadets;" aa 
the "Emerson Forestry Cadets," of Hughes High 
School; the "Longfellow Forestry Cadets," of 
8 
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tlie Eleventh District Scliool; the "Holmes For- 
estry Cadets," of the Twenty-second District and 
Intermediate School. The girls, and the boys not 
organized into companies, were called "Foresters," 
as the " WMttier Foresters," the " Franklin For- 
esters," and 60 on. 



THE PROCESSION AND THE PART TAKEN BY 

PUPILS IN THE ACTUAL PLANTING 

Early in the afternoon of the 27th of April, 
the Forestry Cadets, and such of the Foresters aa 
preferred to do so (the majority of the others went 
to the '* Park in the forenoon), joined the great pro- 
cession composed of military and civic societies and 
of citizens generally, accompanied by carriages 
containing the officers of the Congress, distin- 
gnished visitors and invited guests, marched to 
the music of military bands to the grand stand on 
the east ridge of Eden Park. Here the proces- 
sion was disbanded, and the people repaired to the 
several groves. 

That the part taken by the pupils in the actual 
planting may not be misnnderstood, it should be 
stated here that the trees were set out by experi- 
enced tree-planters previous to "Arbor-day," as 
before indicated, and that the pupils imitated the 
planting by filling around the trees soil left in 
heaps for this purpose. 
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THE CELEBRATION IN AUTHORS' GROVE 

On "Arbor-day," Authora' Grove was dietin- 
gaialied from tlie others, Pioneer Grove, Prew- 
dents' Grove, Citizens' Memorial Grove, and 
Battle Grove (the celebration was going on at the 
same time in eacli of tlieee groves ; the exercises, 
however, were less elaborate, consisting only of 
the ceremony of throwing a little soil around the 
trees and of speeches of dedication), by a large 
blue flag placed near the center, and by small flags 
of the same color placed around the grove. At 
a given signal the pupils, upward of seven thou- 
sand in number, arranged themselves, each school 
around its special author's group, and the exercises 
began. In general, these exercises consisted of 
reading by the pupils their compositions on for- 
estry; of reciting individually and in concert se- 
lections on trees; of giving brief biographical 
aketehes of their respective authors ; of declaiming 
extracts from their works ; of reading letters from 
living authors and from representatives and friends 
of those who had passed away ; of singing songs ; 
of the ceremony of tlirowing the soil by each 
pupil, in turn, around the tree, and the ceremony 
of each in tnrn taking hold of the tree by the 
hand and repeating the words of dedication, al- 
ways giving in full the name of the person to 
whom the tree or group was planted. 
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At the expiration of the time allotted to this 
part of tlie jirogram, the pTipils asseiuliled around 
the grand stand, and, asaistud by hiBtrumenta] mii- 
eio, sang oar national songs, "Woodman, Spare 
that Tree," "The Forest Hymn," by W. H. Ven- 
able, and other selections appropriate to the occa- 
sion, and listened to brief addressea by Dr. George 
B. Loring, Hon. Cassins M. Clay, Ex-Governor 
Noyea, General Durbiu Ward, and others. After 
this, the pupils were dieiuisaed to enjoy themselves 
in their own way in the great park. Thus ended 
what, perhaps, were the most important lessons 
the pupils ever received in a single day. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON DIES 

It is a remarkable coincidence that the great 
poet and philosopher, Ralph Waldo Emerson, died 
on April 27, 1882, at the time the students of 
Hughes High School, under the direction of their 
principal. Dr. E. W. Coy, were planting a group 
of Btigar maples and an elm-tree in his honor. 

This fact is mentioned by Eev. Moncure D. 
Conway in the preface to his life of Emerson. 

THE PLANTING OF THE "STEUBEN OAKS" 

The planting of a group of oaks to General 
Von Steuben by the Tenth District School, under 
direction of the principal, Herman H. Kashig, 
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deserves special mention. The trees were sent to 
Judge T^mil Rothe, who, together witli his family, 
was present at tlie celebration exercises by the 
echool. Judge Rothe, in a brief speech to the 
pupils, said: 

"These oak-treea were kindly presented to me by 

Oberfoerster Hichard Von Steuben, who takes a lEvely in- 
terest in the purposes of our Forestry Congress, and sin- 
cerely regrets that official duties prevent him from taking 
part in our deliberations and exercises. They came from 
the very heart of Germany, from the Saionian country, 
from where Uengist and Horsa went to the British Isle 
to become the founders of a great empire and nation. 
These are true native German oaks, beautiful specimens 
of the holy tree of Asa Thor. the common symbol of all 
branches of theTeutonic race— the German, Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, and, the youngest but most thrifty and pro- 
ductive of all, the Anglo- American and German -American 
combined." 

Another especially interesting event was the 
planting of an ash-tree to William Cnllen Bryant by 
the Nineteenth District and Intermediate School, 
"the Woodbnrn School." This tree was sent by 
the daughters of the poet, Mrs. Parke Godwin and 
Miss Julia Bryant, from the Bryant homestead at 
Roslyn, Tx>ng Island, New York. The Bryant tree 
has flourished from the first in "Authors' Grove,'* 
and b ft beautiful and appropriate monument to 
the author of "The Forest Hymn," The home- 
stead is now (1899) owned by Ilerold Godwin, the 
grandson of William CuHcn Bryant. 
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THE FIRST MEMORIAL GROVES PLANTED IN 
AMERICA 

In the preface to a pamphlet prepared by me, 
entitled "Trees and Tree-planting, -with Exercises 
and Directionfl for the Celebration of ' Arbor - 
day,' " Judge "Warren Higley, ex-president of the 
Ohio State Forestry Association and of the Amer- 
ican Forestry Congress, referring to the before- 
montioned groves, says truly : " Theao are the first 
memorial groves ever planted in America — the first 
public planting of trees in honor and memory of 
authors, statesmen, soldiers, pioneers, and other dis- 
tinguished citizens. They were planted and dedi- 
cated with loving hands and appropriate ceremonies. 
No eight more beautiful, no ceremonies more touch- 
ing, had ever been witnessed in Cincinnati." 

There were present on tliis occasion in Eden 
Park more than tliirty tliousand people — some esti- 
mates make the number fifty thousand — to partici- 
pate in, or to witness, the first great celebration of 
memorial tree-planting on the continent. 



CINCINNATI ARBOR-HAIN 

On the day these groves were planted, the 
Royal Forest Academy of Tharandt, Saxony, the 
most renowned forestry school in the world, under 
the direction of the celebrated professor, Dr. F. 
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Judeicb, planted, on "the Cincinnati Flan," near 
the famoiiB grove of beech known as " Tliarandt's 
Heilige Hallen," a grove of one hundred catalpa 
ifiatalpa gpec-iosa), dedicated it to "Cincinnati 
Arbor-day," and called it the "Cincinnati Arbor- 
Hain" ("Cincinnati Arbor Grove"). Tlie ti-eea 
were eent by Dr. Leufe, from Dr. John A, Warder'a 
farm, North Bend, Ohio. The Catalpa apeciosa 
is a purely American tree, described and named by 
Dr. Warder, and tliis is ita first introduction into 
Europe, 

"THE CINCINNATI PLAN" POPULARIZED 
"ARBOR-DAY" 

The foregoing plan of planting and dedicating 
trees to distingnished persons, rightly named by 
Dr. B. G. Northrop "the Cincuinati Plan," was 
soon followed in every State in the Union and in 
the Dominion of Canada, and has crossed the At- 
lantic into England and the continent of Europe. 
It popularized "Arbor-day," whose object up to 
that time had been to plant trees for economic 
purposes, and which, from its origin in 1872, 
when it was inaugurated in the so-called treeless 
State of Nebraska by ITon, J. Sterling Morton, 
the governor, to 1882, had been adopted in but 
two other States — Kansas and Minnesota — States 
that embraced within their borders vast areafl of 
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treeless lande, where forest-planting was looked 
upon by the people as an absolute necessity. In- 
deed, a day would not be set apart by the governor 
or Legiftlature of a State for the sole purpose of 
planting trees except in a so-called treeless Stats. 
In this connection the following passage from the 
Report of the Committee on Forestry Education to 
the American Forestry Congress, at its meeting at 
St. Paul, Minnesota, is quoted : 

"With increasing intelligence and general informa- 
tion among American teachers, we tielieve that they may 
do much unofBciall; to impart a love of trees and habits 
of observation. An ' Arbor-day ' designed for Hchool-chil- 
dren, as in Ohio, is a valuable educational means, though 
quite different from * Arbor-day 'designed for forest plan- 
tations, as in Nebraska and Minnesota." 

That I may not be understood as onderestimat- 
ing the importance, to such States aa Kebraeka, 
Kansas, and Minnesota, of an "Arbor-day" in- 
etitnted for forest planting, I have to say that I 
yield to no one in my appreciation of the "Ne- 
braska Arbor -day," The magnificent scale on 
which the people carried out Governor Morton's 
design, as evinced by the fact that on the first 
"Arbor-day," according to the official reports, 
more than 12,000,000 trees were planted in Ne- 
braska, challenges the admiration of every lover of 
hifi country. 
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"ARBOR-DAY" CELEBRATION OF 1883 

Esrly ill the year 1883 it occnrred to me 
that several groups shotdd be marked in some 
peniiauent way, so that not only the children who 
participated in tlie exercises, but tliose who are to 
follow tboiii ill tlie schools, and all other perBone 
who may visit "Authors' Grove," may know in 
whose lionor or memory each group wflB planted. 
I felt that the grove, thus marked, would be in it- 
self an importitnt educator; that many, seeing the 
names of the great authors in American literature 
recorded there, would be induced to seek further 
information concerning their Uvea and writings. 

I consulted the principals and the special su- 
perintendents of Drawing, Music, and Penman- 
ship, and they, with one exception, coincided with 
my views. Ilaving decided to mark the groups, 
the question arose as to the best way of doing it. 
Professor Strauch and other specialists were con- 
sulted, and it was decided to place a granite 
"marker" at each gronp, on which should be cut, in 
raised letters, the name of the author and of the school 
planting the group. These stones, not less than eight 
inches square on top, and standing about four to six 
inches above ground and eighteen to twenty below, 
were placed in position Just before lust " Arbor- 
day." The cost of these markers was eight dollars 
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and fifty cents each, and tlie money for the pay- 
meut of the same was raised by eubscnption, 

INSCRrPTIONS ON THE GRANITE MARKERS 

Tlie inficription on each of the several stoneB 
(fifty in number) is ns foUowa. The form of the 
inscriptiou Is given in the first only : 

EMERSON. 

Emerson died the verj day these trees were 

planted in his honor. 

HtTOHIB UlOH SOBDOL. 

Everett — Woodward High School ; Gallagher — 
Normal School; Woodworth— " The Old Oaken 
Bucket" — Drawing department; F, S. Key — 
' ' The Star-spangled Banner ' ' — Music Depart- 
ment; Draper — Penmanship Department; Agas- 
fliz — First Intermediate School; Whipple — First 
Intermediate School ; Bayard Taylor, Horace Gree- 
ley, and George D, Prentice — Second Intermedi- 
ate School; J. T. Headley, Stodman, and Luey 
Larcom — Second Intermediate School ; Bancroft — 
Third Intermediate School ; Worcester — Third In- 
termediate School ; Cooper — Fourth Intermediate 
School ; Noah Webster — Fourth Intermediate 
School; G. W. Cutter— First District School; 
Drake and Percival — Second District School ; J. J. 
Piatt and Mi-s. S. M. B. Piatt— Third District 
Sohool ; Prescott — Fotirth District School ; Irving 
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—Fifth District School ; T. B. Eead— Sixth Bib- 
trict School; J. G. Holland — Eighth District 
School ; WilliB — Ninth District School ; Franklin 
— Tenth District School ; Stenben, Gorman oaks 
from the forests of Saxony — Tenth District School ; 
Longfellow — Eleventli District School ; Alice 
Gary and Mrs. Sigonmey — Twelfth District 
School ; Phffibe Carj- — Thirteenth District School ; 
Poe — Fourteenth District School; Lowell — Fif- 
teenth District School; Hawthorne — Sixteenth 
District School ; Motley — Seventeenth District 
School ; Horace Mann — Eighteenth District 
School; Bryant — Nineteenth District School; 
George P. Morris, "Woodman, spare that tree" 
— Twentieth District School ; Webster — Twenty- 
first District School; Holmes — Twenty -second 
District School; Sealsfield (Kari Postal)— Twenty- 
third District School ; Fields — Twenty-foiirth Dis- 
trict School ; Thoreau — Twenty -fifth District 
School ; Whittier — Twenty-sixth District School ; 
Howells — Twenty -seventh District School; Hal- 
leck — Twenty-eighth District School ; Stoddard — 
Price Hill School; Sparks — Momington School; 
Phillis Wheatley— Colored Bchook; Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe — Gaines High School (colored) ; Sumner — 
Eastern and Walnut Hills Schools (colored) ; Los- 
eing — Schools; John Howard Payne, "Home, 
Sweet Home" — Office of Superintendent of 
Schools; W. H. Venahle— The Chickeriug Li- 
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Btitate. No "marker" was placed at tbe group 
planted in 1882 to Richard nenry Dana aiid Rich- 
ard Henry Dana, Jr. 

Tliia year, Authors' Grove was extended by 
planting trees to Louise M, Alcott, Charles Dud- 
ley Warner, Edward Everett Hale, Margaret Ful- 
ler, Charles Carleton Coffin, Charles Sprague, 
William Gilmore Simma, Henry T. Tuckerman, 
William W. Fosdiek, Cincinnati poet, recognized 
at the time as the "City Laureate," Coatee Kinney, 
author of "Rain on the Roof," Geneml Wi- H. 
Lytle, Cincinnati poet, author of "Antony and 
Cleopatra," and Thomas S. Orimke. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE CELEBRATION, BY MRS. 
HARDACRE 



In giving a description of this celebration, Mrs. 
Emma P. Hardacre, in one of the Cincinnati 
morning papers, says : 

"The east ridge of the pork wm thronged with bmo- 
ciationa plantint; tablets to the memories of the Presi- 
dents of the United States, the heroes of Voile; Forge, 
the pioneers ot OiDOinnati, in their respective groves, 
while the northern projecting siope ot the ridge was oc- 
cupied bj fully 17.000 children in honoring 'Authors' 
Grove.' Viewed from the summit of the ridge, immedi- 
ately nest, the sight was one of the most animating ever 
brought before the eyes of Oincinnatians. The entire 
ridge, nearly a third of a mile in length, was occupied by 
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those ppnona taking part in the flrst-named ceremonies, 
while the slope designated, wan occupied bj a dense mass 
of gaylj-dreased children in active motion over the eur- 
face of about aix acres, nnd whose voices, watted across 
the deep hollow to the western ridge, sounded like the 
chattering from a grove full of happj birds. The eastern 
slope ot the ridge nas occupied by 1,600 or 2,000 specta- 
tors, who, reclining on the green spring sod ot the grassy 
slopes, quietly Burvey ed the scene at a distance." 

The epecial feature of tlie celebration of 1883, 
waa the reception by the Twenty-fourth District 
and Intermediate School of the Autograph Hann- 
Bcripta of twelve American AuthorB, a valuable 
and appropriate present of Mrs. Annie Fields, 
of Boston. A history of these manuscripta ia 
given elsewhere. 

SENTIMENT OF THE SCHOLARS IN REGARD TO 
TREES 

The sentiment of the scholars in regard to trees, 
which ia one of the direct resnlta of tlie celebra- 
tion, is clearly shown by the fact that though there 
were thousands of children in Eden Park on Arbor- 
day of both years, not one injnred a tree in any 
manner. In contrast to this, a promijicnt writer 
in one of the leading journals of England, in an 
article strongly advocating the adoption, by the 
public schoola of Great Britain, of "the Cincin- 
nati Plan" of celebrating tree -pi an ting, eaid that 
in Epping Park, on every pubhc holiday, the an- 
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tboritioB employ a large force of epecia! policemen 
to keep tlie people from wantonly injuring and de- 
stroying trees, aud tiiat, notwithstanding all tlie 
care and precaution taken to prevent it, treea are 
mutilated on all the public occasiona 



CELEBRATION OF i«&^ 

Id order to asBiat the principals and teachers 
of the public schools in making the necessary prep- 
aration for the eeliool celebration wliich took place 
in "Authors' Grove," April 30, 1884, I prepared 
the eixty-four-page pamphlet, to which reference 
haa been made, in two parts, for use in the scboole. 
Part I contfljns many warning lessons from history 
of the disastrous effocta which followed the destrac- 
taon of forests ; also examples of the beneficial ef- 
fects of tree-planting and forest preservation; 
articles on " Forest Management in Other Coun- 
tries;" "How Moisture is Retained by Foresta;" 
"Effects on Wat«r-8upply of Kivers and Brooks;" 
"Floods;" "Heathfulnessof Forests;" "Mech- 
anism of a Tree ; " " Proportionate Area of Wood- 
land;" "Roadside Trees;" "Famona Trees;" 
"How to Plant Trees;" "Arbor-day;" "De- 
etniction of Forests in Ohio and Other States;" 
"Profits of Forest Culture;" "Constitution of 
Village Improvement Societies." Part II con- 
tains eelectioaa on trees in prose and poetry for 
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recitariou. Five thoiiBand copies of the pam- 
phlet" were printed under tlio auspicea of the 
Ohio State Forestry Association, and distributed, 
free of cost, to tlie Cincinnati teachers, and sent to 
Bnperintendents of schools in many places in Ohio 
and other States. Our teachers made excellent use 
of the information fumished them, and a splendid 
program for each school was the result. On Ar- 
bor-day every school was represented, aud upwards 
of twenty thousand children took part in the cele- 
bration. 



NAMES OF AUTHORS TO WHOM TREES WERE 
PLANTED IN 1884 

In addition to filling up former groups by 
planting trees in the places of those that died, trees 
were planted in honor and memory of the fol- 
lowing authors : 

Alden, W. L., author of "History of Kome 
for Young People ; ' ' Alden, Mrs. Isabella, 
"Pansy Books;" Aldrich, Thomas Bailey ; Alli- 
bone, S. Austin, " Dictionary of Authors;" Ban- 
vard, Joseph, worka on early American liistory; 
Boker, George H. ; Bolton, Sarah T., "Western 
poet; Bonner, John, "A Child's History of the 
United States," "of Greece" and "of Rome;*' 
Bntterworth, Hezekiah, " Zigzag Jonmey " books ; 
Carleton, William, "Farm Ballade;" Champlin, 
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JoLn D. , Jr. , " Young FoIIcb' Cjclopsedia of Com- 
mon Tilings " — Cliamplin'a workB should be found 
in every Bcbool ; Cheney, Mra. C. Emma, ' ' Young 
Folka' History of the "War;" Child, Mrs. Lydia 
Maria, one of the pioneers of juvenile literature 
of this country ; Clark, Rebecca 8. (Sophie May), 
author of "Prudy Stories;" Diaz, Mrs. Abby 
May, "William Henry Letters;" Dodge, Mrs. 
Mary Mapes, editor of St. Nicholas and author of 
"Hans Brinker," "Donald and Dorothy," etc, ; 
Douglas, Miss Amanda M. , "Kathie Stories;" 
Duyckinck, Evert A. and George L., authors of 
"Duyckinck'aCyelopsediaof American Literature, " 
the greatest work on the subject — every echool 
should be supplied with a copy ; Eddy, D. C. , ' 'Wal- 
ter's Tour in the East," " Rip Van Winkle's Trav- 
els in Europe," et«, ; Eggleston, Edward, " Hoo- 
Bier Schoolmaster," with his sister Ullie Eggleston 
Lyie, wrote a number of Indian biographies; Eg- 
gleston, George Gary, brother of Edward, "Big 
Brother Series," "How to Educate Yourself;" 
Findley, Martha (Martha Farquliarson), "Elsie" 
books ; Gilman, Arthur, editor of many books for 
young folks; Goodrich, Samuel G. (Peter Parley), 
the father of American juvenile literature ; Hale, 
Mrs. Sarah J, , "is known all over the land for her 
lifelong effort* to promote the intellectual eleva- 
tion of her sex;" Haven, Mrs. Alice B. (Cousin 
Alice); Hart, JohnS., author of manuals of Amer- 
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ioan and English literature ; Higginaon, Thomas W. , 
editor of "ToungFoIks' Book ofAmencan Explor- 
ers," "Totmg Folks' Historyof the United States;" 
Hill, George C. , author of a eeries of American 
biographies for young folks; Jackson, Helen Htint 
(H. H.), poet and prose writer ; Johnson, Kossiter, 
"History of theOld FrenchWar" and other books 
for the young; Kellogg, Elijah, author of books 
for boys and of the speech of " Spartacns to the 
Gladiators;" Knox, Colonel Thomas W., "Boy 
Traveler" series; Ladd, Horatio O. , "History of 
the War with Mexico;" Lanier, Sidney, "Boy's 
King Arthur," etc.; Lippincott, Mrs. Sara J. 
(Grace Greenwood), author of a number of most 
excellent books for boys and girls — the latest is 
"Life of Queen Victoria;" Lodge, Henry C, 
"English Colonists in America;" Lothrop, Mrs. 
H, M. (Margaret Sidney), haa written a number of 
fine books for young people; McGuffey, W. H., 
author of our school readers; MarkLam, Kichard, 
editor of the "Chronicle of tlie Cid,"aDd author of 
' ' King PiiiUp's War," ' ' Colonial Days ; ' ' Monroe, 
Mrs. Lewis B., "The Story of our Country;" 
Moulton, Mrs. Louise C, has written four orfivo 
fine volumes for little folks; Nordhoff, Charlee, 
formerly of Cincinnati, author of "Politics for 
Young Americans;" Ober, Fred. A., "Travels in 
Mexico," "Young Folks' History of Mexico;" 
Farkman, Francis, has made himself authority an 
9 
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all that 18 comiected with the early settlement of 
the West; Parton, James, author of mauy biog- 
raphies of prominent men ; Parton, Sarah Willis 
(Fanny Fern), eister of N. P. WilHa — one of her 
boolMis "Little Ferns for Fanny's Little Frienda;" 
Peebles, Mre, M. L. (Lynde Palmer), "has writ- 
ten some admirable stories, which are among the 
beet of their kind ; ' ' Ward (Plielps), Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart, "Gypsy Breynton" series — "the 'Trotfy 
Book ' is one of the most charmingly natural 
sketches iu infantile hterature ; " Powell, Thomae, 
" Living Writers of England " and "Living Writers 
of America;" Prentias, Mrs, Elizabeth ("Aunt 
BuBon "), another favorite of the little ones ; Kay, 
Joseph, author of "Ray's Mathematical Series;" 
Eichardson, Mrs. Abby (Sage), author of a deHght- 
fal history of our country, dedicated to her boy, 
and of stories from English poetry; 8ase, John 
G. ; Scudder, Horace E., editor of many attract- 
ive books for the yoong; Eichardson, Charles 
F., "Primer of American Literature," "On the 
Choice of Books;" Spofford, Mrs. Harriet (Pres- 
cott), "Her writings manifest a supreme sense of 
beauty ; . . , they show, also, a wide nmge 
of reading, especially of poetry, a knowledge of hu- 
man nature," etc.; Stockton, Frank R., contrib- 
utor to periodical juvenile literatnre and author of 
jnvenile works; Sloddard, W. O., "Among the 
lakee," and other excellent juveniles ; Thaxter, 
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Mrs. Celiftj has written poems for cliildreu, "Among 
the Isie of Shoale," and other works; Thayer, 
"William M., "Tanner Boy" series, including 
lives of Wasliington and Garfield ; Towle, George 
M., "Toung Folks' Biographies of Early Explor- 
ers;" Trowbridge, J. T. ; Tutliill, Mrs. Louisa 0., 
has had great success in writing boots for the 
young; Underwood, Francis H., author of a work 
on EnglLeh and one on American literature, also of 
several biographies ; Watson, Henry C , author of 
& number of works on early American history; 
Westlake, J. W., "Common School Literature," 
an excellent little work; "WHtney, Mrs, A. D. T. 
— "Mrs. Whitney's 'Leslie Goldtliwait' is a 
lovely picture of young girlhood, which the author 
has illustrated in several other stories;" Wilson, 
James Grant, author of several biographical works, 
including lives of Bryant and HaUeck ; Woolsey, 
Mrs, Sarah 0. (Snsan Coolidge), another favorite 
author for little folks ; Timothy Flint, author of 
"Recollections of the Miesiesippi Valley." 

Comparatively very little of the writings of 
the authors to whom trees were planted in "Au- 
tliora' Grove," previous to this year, 1884, is 
adapted to children in the lower grades of our 
schools. 

Feeling that more shonld be done in the direc- 
tion of the little ones, I requested Mr. H. P. Skin- 
ner to assist me in making out a list of authors 
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whose works the teachers of the diBtrict, as well as 
those of the intermediate and high schools, could 
jndicionsly recommend their pupils to read, and to 
whom the schools would be justified in planting and 
dedicating trees in "Authors' Grove." Thenames 
of tlie anthors thus selected, with others, appear 
above, Tlie list, though by no means complete, is 
certainly suggestive of the great amount of good lit- 
erature that has been written for young folks in this 
country. The works of all these authors are acces- 
sible to the pupils through our Public Library, aud 
would be taken out and read and re-read by the 
children, if the teachers would take a little time 
and pains to acquaint them with the titles and con- 
tents of these books, and familiarize them with the 
names of the authors. (Fifty-fifth Aimnal Keport.) 



THE SCHOOL CELEBRATION OF 1885 HELD IN 
THE SCHOOLHOUSES 

Early in 1885, articles began to appear in the 
public press attacking tho "Cincinnati Plan" of 
celebrating '* Arbor-day'* by saying that there is 
too much sentiment in it; that what is wanted is 
not "sentimental forestry," but "practical tree- 
planting." "Arbor-day" of this year fell on 
April 24th, six days earher than in the year pre- 
vious — too early, I feared, to make it advisable to 
take the children into the Park ; and as the advo- 
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cates of 60-called "practical" tree-planting were 
nnwilling to have the celebration postponed to a 
later date, I decided that, rather than to have two 
separata celebrations in Eden Park in tlie same 
year, it -wonld be better to hold the school celebra- 
tions in the schoolhouses or upon the school- 
groundfl, but left the principals free to take their 
pupils into tfie Park on "Arbor-day" if they so 
desired. The Eleventh and the Fonrtli District 
Schools did so, bnt the remaining Bchoola celebrated 
the day in their respective schoolhoUBes and school- 
yards. This gave the opponents of our plan of 
celebrating *' Arbor-day " an excellent opportunity 
to Bee what they could do to interest the people and 
make their part of the celebration a success. They 
tried it. The result was a failure. The few hundred 
people who went to the Park took littlo or no interest 
in "practicd tree-planting." Wliy should they? 
They knew that there were already too many trees in 
the Park; that it would be far more practical to cut 
out many that were there than to plant others ; and 
in the actual planting of trees, our city people took 
little more interest than they would have taken in 
the setting of a post. From that day to this, I 
have never heard a word against "the Cincinnati 
Plan" of celebrating "Arbor-day," nor have I 
ever known of a second attempt to publicly cele- 
brate "Arbor-day" by "practical tree - planting " 
in Eden Park or elsewhere in the State, although 
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there have been a dozen Arbor-days eince that 
date. 

In 1885, aa above stated, the "Arbor -day" cel- 
ebration by tlie Bcliooie took place in the Bchool- 
honsee and upon school-grounds; but in 1886 the 
children again went to the Park, and a grand Tree 
Festival was held in "Authors' Grove," but on the 
first Friday in May, as bad weather had made it 
nnadvisable to take the children to the Park on 
"Arbor-day." 

Since my retirement from the superintendeney, 
" Arbor-day " has been celebrated annually by the 
schools, but invariably in schoolhouses, as in 1886. 

CELEBRATIONS AROUND THE TREES MORE 
EFFECTIVE 

But tree eelebratiooB held within the walls of 
Bchoolrooms, althongh they are to be highly com- 
mended, are neither so attractive nor impressive as 
tree festivals hold in the free air around the bean- 
tif nl trees themselves ; and yet the custom of hold- 
ing "Arbor-day" celebrations within doors is be- 
coming yearly more nniveraal. Tliia is chiefly dae 
to the fact that the days designated by the governors 
of the States are usually a little too late in the 
spring to plant treea, and not late enough to make 
it safe to take children into tlie parka and groves, 
where, after the celebration exorcises are over, they 
may enjoy themselves on the greensward. 
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As it now is, comparatively few bcIiooIb in the 
State celebrate "Arbor-day," and the moBt of tlioBe 
that do, do it in tlie echool-biiildinge ; and as the 
day ie Bcarcely obBsrved at all outside of tlie BchoolB, 
I recommend to the Legislature of Ohio the im- 
portance of authorizing the governor to designate 
the first or second Friday in May as Tree-Festival 
Day — or ' ' Arbor-day' ' — and to call upon the 
schools and citizens generally to observe the day. 

Wliy should not such a day become as popular 
in Ohio as " May-day " in England? My experi- 
ence leads me to believe that it would. 



Extracts from Addresses 

Having completed this article as for as it espe- 
cially relates to the celebration of "Arbor-day" in 
the Cincinnati public schools, I now present as sup- 
plementary thereto a few extracts from an address 
entitled "School Celebration of Arbor-day," read 
l>efore the Superintendents' Section of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, in Washington, 
D, C, in 188+, and from one entitled "Tree- 
planting and Arbor-day Celebrations," delivered 
before the Wisconsin Horticnltnral Society, in 
Madison, "WiBconain, in 1889. 
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TREE-PLANTING AND FORESTRY FN GERMANY 

First and foremost of all nationB of the earth 
in this great work stands Germany. "The prog- 
reaa made by Germany in tree-planting," says 
Mr. PhippB, of Canada, the renowned writer on 
forestry, "is but a part of her general progress. 
The credit is given to the Great Frederick. It 
was part of the national policy of his day which 
raised Prussia from a small power to a great one ; 
and to the energetic coatinnation of that policy, 
Germany owes Sadowa and Sedan. By this fore- 
wght, vast armies have been maintained where once 
the scanty deserts would not nourish a flock of goat£, 
and successive regiments of hardy soldiers have 
poured forth from a fertile soil where, two hundred 
years ago, the ragged dSbris of winter torrents, the 
thorn and the thistle, overspread a thirsty and im- 
poverished land." 

Germany to-day presents not only a model of 
systematically planting thousands of acres of trees, 
but an admirable system of forest management. 
"Here forest culture," says the EncyelopeBdia 
Britannica, "is almost as carefully conducted as 
field tillage." 

In Prussia alone there are ton million acres 
of forests directly under State management. The 
State forests are divided into periods and blocks. 
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and as year by year cerlain perioda end, the forests 
are cut. The land, where desirable, is then de- 
voted to agriculture for a few years, after which it 
is again planted witli trees ; but where it is not fitted 
for agricultural purposes, it is kept continually in 
forests by taking care that there is a good stock of 
self-sown trees before the old crop is entirely re- 
moved. The annual income of these forestsislH,- 
000,000, and, after paying all expenses, including 
the salaries of 3,784 foresters (officers and over- 
seers) and the wages of thousands of laborers, there 
b left a net profit of $6,500,000. In Saxony there 
are four hundred thousand acres of State forests, 
yielding a profit of $1,250,000 annually; in Ba- 
varia, three million acres, worked by the State at 
a profit of $4,500,000; and so on throaghout the 
German Empire. Bat the profits of forest culture, 
large as they are, are of little importance in com- 
parison with all the other benefits whicli Germany 
derives from her forests. Nearly every country of 
Europe has large areas in systematically-pknted 
forests under the direct control of the Government. 
Besides, the importance of forestry has led each of 
the following countries — Italy, Denmark, Austria, 
Germany, France, Buesia — to maintain one or 
more schools of forestry, with great experimental 
Btattous attached, where young men are educated 
in the science of forest culture. 
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PUBLIC SENTIMENT MUST BE CREATED 

But, you eaj, these countries have monarchical 
forme of government. The few have absolute 
power, and are therefore able to make the neces- 
sary provisions for t!m restoration and conservation 
of foresta; but in a republic the people are the 
source of authority, and as they do not see the 
dangers that threaten them, the necessary legisla- 
tion can not be had. You are right. Laws will 
not be enacted in advaTice of the general sentiment 
of the people. What must be done? Educate 
the people. Impress the people with the great im- 
portance of the subject. The time has come when 
the people must be awakened to the impoi-tance of 
preserving the forests and of planting trees ; for 
many parts of our country are now suffering the 
terrible consequences of this neglect, ' ' The wealth, 
beauty, and healthf ulness of the country," as Whit- 
tier justly says, ' ' largely depend upon the conserva- 
tion of our forests and the planting of trees." 
How can these truths be irapresaed most effectively 
upon the minds of our people? In the first place, 
forestry associations should be organized in every 
city, town, village, and school district in the coun- 
try, whose object shall be to plant trees along tlie' 
streets, by the roadsides, in parks and commons, 
around public buildings, in waste places; to dis- 
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tribute information in regard to trees and forestry 
among the people ; and to encourage tree-planting 
in every way possible. These aesociations, in con- 
junction with the public schoolB ebould hold tree 
festivab or "Arbor-day" celebrations. 

The schools are thoronghly organized, and or- 
ganization assures success of the celebrations ; and 
as parents, relatives, and friends, indeed every- 
body, is interested in the exercises of the children, 
80 the whole commnnity is awakened. Again, 
there is nothing truer than the old German prov- 
erb, " What you would have appear in the nation's 
life, you must first introduce into the public 
schools, ' ' 



LET MEMORIAL GROVES BE PLANTED 

The most important thing to be gained by the 
celebrations is not the number of trees planted, 
but the instilling into the minds of children and 
older persons correct sentiments in regard to trees, 
and to the storing tlieir minds with informa- 
tion relating to trees and forests, and to tlie dis- 
tinguished persons in whase honor and memory 
each tree or group is planted and dedicated ; for 
I would have all tlie trees around which the cele- 
brations take place dedicated to great authors, 
statesmen, soldiers — in brief, to famous men and 
women, whose lives have reflected honor upon our 
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country ; to the pioneers and distinguislied citizens 
of each township, village, or city ; and thus " make 
trees," as Holmes says, "momunents of history 
and character." In every city and town, where 
enfficient gronnd can be obtained, eitlier in public 
parks or elsewhere, I wonld have memorial groves 
planted, and the "Arbor-day" or tree-festival exer- 
cises take place in them. Let there be a " Pioneers' 
Grove," in which all citizens, young and old, shall 
annually join in paying jnst tribute to the memory 
of those who endured the hardships and priva- 
tions of a pioneer life, 

" They vanish fi-om ub, one by one. 

In death's unlighted realm to Bleep; 
And 1 degenerate is the son 
Who' would not some memoriBl keep I" 

Let tliere be an "Authors' Grove," in which 
the school -children shall honor, by living monn- 
ments, the great men and women in literature, 80 
tliat, while they learn to love and care for trees, 
tliey vrill at the same time become interested in the 
lives and writings of distinguished and worthy au- 
thors. Let there be a "Soldiers' Grove," de- 
voted to the memory of our patriotic dead. Tee, 

Plant beautEful trees in name o( those 

Wboae memoi'y you revere ; 
More beoutirul »till will they become 

With each reTolving year. 
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TREE MONUMENTS 

■ Have you never tliouglit what mormmente Ae 
treeB, monarcha of tlio vegetable world, become? 
They are more durable tbaa marble itself. Their 
grandeur will challenge the admiration of the be- 
holders when the coeval marble monument at their 
base will lie in rnins, defaced by age and crum- 
bling into dust. Think of it ! The life of an oak 
is two thousand years; that of the elm, from 
tlu-ee hundred and fifty to five hundred years, — 
and there are living to day, trees whose age is esti- 
mated at more than five thousand years; while 
marble, exposed to air and water, and subject to 
the changes of heat and cold, scarcely holds its 
own a generation, and frequently crumbles to pieces 
in seventy years. Well may the great historian, 
Benson J. Lossing, say: " Wliat conqueror in any 
part of life's broad field of battle could desire a 
more beautiful, a more noble, a more patriotic 
monument than a tree, planted by joyous children 
as a memorial of his achievements? What ear- 
nest, honest worker, with hand and brain for the 
benefit of his fellow-men, could desire a more pleas- 
ing recognition of their usefulness than such a 
monument, a symbol of his or her own production, 
ever growing, ever blooming, and ever bearing 
wholesome fruit?" (See letter.) 
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CELEBRATIONS WOULD LEAD TO BEAUTIFYING 
OUR CITIES AND TOWNS 

Have yon never thouglit bow our homea, our 
Tillages, our towoB and cities, are enriched and 
beautified by trees? We are to-niglit in one of tlie 
most beautiful little cities (Madison, Wisconsin) on 
tlie continent of America. What has made it so? 
I need not answer tliat question. It is on the 
tongue of every member of thia audience — the 
trees I Who can visit Detroit in summer with- 
ont exclaiming, "O, how beautiful!" What haa 
made it so? The treea! Trees not only beautify 
onr homes and make them more healthful, attract- 
ive, and valuable, but they indicate refinement, en- 
terprise, and culture. 

Should the celebration of planting memorial 
trees become general in our country, the time 
would not be far distant when such a public senti- 
ment would be formed as would lead to beautify- 
ing, by trees, of every city, town, and village in 
the United States, as well aa the public highways, 
church and school grounds, and the homes of the 
people in the country. In truth, within the next 
twenty-five years the general aspect of many parts 
of oar cotiutry would be changed, as have been 
many places in the State of Connecticut, through 
the efforts of Dr. B. G. Norflirop. Pastor Ober- 
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lin, after whom Oberlin College, in Ohio, is named, 
required each boj and girl, before he would ad- 
minister the ordiuance of contii'mation, to briug ti 
certificate that he or she liad planted two trees. 
If but the youth of our country could be led to 
plant their two trees each, how, by the children 
alone, could our country be enriched and beautified 
in the next fifty yeare I 



TREE-PLANTING FOSTERS A LOVE FOR TREES 
AND TREE-CULTURE 

The treea which children plant will become 
dearer to them aa year after year rolla on. As the 
trees grow and their branches expand in beauty, 
so will the lovo of them increase in the hearts of 
tliose by whom they were planted and watched 
over in youth ; and long before the cliildj-en reach 
old age they will almost venemte these green and 
liring memorials of youthful and happy days, and 
aa those who have loved and cared for pets wUl 
ever be the friends of our dumb animals, so they 
will ever be the friends of our forest-tre^. From 
the individual to the general, is the law of onr na- 
ture. Show me a man who in childhood had a pet, 
and I '11 show you a lover of animals. Show me a 
person who in youth planted a tree that haa lived 
and flourished, and I '11 show you a friend of trees 
and of forest-culture. 
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In thifi I apeak from pereonal experience. The 
pets I had when a child made me a lover of ani- 
mals. The trees I planted and cared for in yonth, 
made me a friend of trees and of f orest-colture. 



THE GARY TREE 

In 1832, when Alice was twelve years old, and 
Phcebe only eight, as theee little girls were return- 
ing home from school one day, they found a small 
tree, which a farmer had grubhed up and thrown 
into the road. One of them picked it up, and 
Baid to the other, "Let us plant it," As soon as 
said, these happy children ran to the opposite side 
of the road, and with sticks — for they had no 
other implements — they dng out the earth, and in 
the hole thus made they placed the treelet ; around it, 
with their tiny hands, they drew the loosened nwd, j-n/^** 
and pressed it down with their little feet. With 
what interest they hastened to it on their way to and 
from school, to see if it were growing ; and how they 
clapped their little hands for joy when they saw 
the bnds start and the leaves begin to form ; with 
what delight did they watch it grow through the 
sunny days of summer; with what anxiety did 
they await its fate through the storms of winter, 
and when at last the long-looked for spring came, 
with what feelings of mingled hope and fear did 
they seek again their favorite tree I 
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But I must not pursue the subject further. It 
is enough to know that, when these two sisters grew 
to womanhood and removed to New York City, 
they never returned to their old home without pay- 
ing a visit to the tree that tliey had planted, and 
tliat was scarcely lees dear to tiiem than the friends 
of their childhood days. They planted and cared 
for it in youth ; they loved it in age. The tree is 
the large and beautiful aycamore which one sees in 
passing along the Hamilton turnpike from College 
Hill to Mt. Pleasant, Hamilton County, Ohio. 



OLD LIBERTY ELM 

It was the custom of our New England ances- 
tors, in the early settlement of our country, to 
plant trees and dedicate them to liberty. Many of 
these liberty trees, consecrated by onr forefathers, 
are still standing. I remember, when a boy, the 
interest I felt in "Old Liberty Elm," that then 
stood in Boston. That old tree was planted by a 
schoolmaster long before the Revolutionary War, 
and dedicated by him to the independence of the 
Colonies. Around that tree, before the Revolution, 
the citizens of Boston used to gather to listen to 
the advocates of our country's freedom; around 
it, during the war, they met to offer up thanks and 
supplications to Almighty God for the success of 
the patriot armies ; and after the terrible struggle 
10 
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had ended, the people were wont to aseetnble from 
year to year in the shadow of that old tree, to 
celebrate the liberty and independence of onr conu- 
try. It stood there till within a few years, a liv- 
ing moniunent of the patriotism of the citizens of 
Boston, The sight of that tree awakened patriotic 
emotions in every true American heart ; and wheu 
at last that old tree fell, the bells in all the churehcB 
of Boston were tolled, and a feeling of sadness spread 
over city and State. Even in Ohio, there were 
eyes that moistened with tears when tlie news came 
that "Old Liberty Ebn" had fallen in a storm. 
Such was the veneration in which it waa held. 

WASHINGTON ELM 

Another of these "Liberty Elms" now stands 
in Cambridge, Mass. Under the shade of this 
venerable tree, Washington first took command 
of the Continental army, July 3, 1775. How the 
affection of every lover of hie country clings around 
that tree 1 What care has been taken of it, what 
marks of esteem have been shown it by the citi- 
zens of Cambridge, may be judged by those who 
have seen it standing, as it does, in the center of a 
great public thoroughfare, its trunk protected by 
an iron fence from injury from passing vehicles, 
which, for more than a century, have turned out 
in deference to this monarch of the Bevolution. 
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me to tTim down & little woodland paae, Dot far 
from Bloomingdale. "Tonr object?" inquired I, 
"Merely to look once more at an old oak tree 
planted by my grandfather long before I waa bom, 
under which I used to play when a boy, and where 
my Biflters played with me. There I often listened 
to the good advice of my parents. Father, mother, 
fiieters — all are gone ; nothing but the old tree re- 
mains ; ' ' and a paleneea spread over his fine connte- 
nance, and teara came to his eyes. After a moment's 
pause, he added: "Don't think me foolish; I 
do n't know how it is, I never ride out but I turn 
down this lane to look at that old tree. I have a 
thousand recollections about it, and I always greet it 
as a familiar and well-remembered friend. " These 
words were scarcely utttered when the old gentle- 
man cried out, "There it is." Near the tree 
stood a man with his coat o£E, sharpening an ajc. 
"Yon 're not going to cut that tree down, surely." 
"Tea, bnt I am, though," eaid the woodman. 
"What for?" inquired the old gentleman with 
choked emotion. "What for? I like that. Well, 
I tell yon, I want the tree for firewood." "What 
is the tree worth to you for firewood?" "Why, 
when down, about |10," "Suppose I should 
give you that sum, ' ' said the old gentleman, ' ' would 
you let it stand?" "Yea." " Yon are aure of 
that?" "Positive." "Then give me a bond to 
that effect. ' ' We went into the little cottage in 
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which ray companion was born, and which is now 
occupied by the woodman. I drew up the bond. 
It waa signed, and the money paid over. As we 
left, the young girl, the daughter of the woodman, 
assured ns that while ahe Hved the tree should 
not he cat. These circumstances made a strong 
impression on my mind, and furnished me with the 
materiak for the song I send yon ; 

Woodman, epare that tree I 

Touch not a single bough I 
In youth it sheltered me, 

And I '11 protect it now. 
'T was my torefather'a hand 

That placed it near his cot; 
There, woodman, let it stand; 

Tfaf OS shall harm it not! 

That old familiar tree. 

Whose glorj and renown 
Are spread o'er land and sea. 

And wouldst thou hew it down? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke I 

Cut not itB earth-bound ties ; 
0, spare that aged oak. 

Now towering to the skies 1 

When but an idle boy, 

I Bought its grateful shade ; 
In all their gushing joy, 

Here, too, my sisters played 
My mother kisaed me here ; 

My father pressed my hand — 
Forgive this fooliah tear, 

But let that old oak stand. 
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Wj heut4tringi roond thee eUng, 

OloM u tbr bark, old Mend ; 
Here shall the wild-blid sing. 

And BtUl thy branohea bend. 
Old tree! the «tonn itill bntrel 

And woodnutn, leave the spot; 
WhUe I 've a hand to aare. 

Thy ax ahall haim it not. 



Decorated Manuscripts of Amer- 
ican Authors 
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DECORATED MANUSCKIPTS OF AMEK- 
lOAN AUTHORS 

Perhaps no more important addition to works 
of art has been made in tliia coimtry during 
the past year (1884) than that of the Decorated 
Maouacripts of American Authors, for the Twenty- 
fonrth District School of Cincinnati. 

These manuscripts, consieting of original poems, 
letters, and other prose writings, of twelve of our 
authors — Bryant, Lowell, Prescott, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Willis, 
Agassiz, James T. Fields, and Mrs. Annie Fields — 
have been exqniaitely decorated by the artist, E. D. 
Grafton, of this city. In order not to distract at- 
tention from, hut to call attention to, the anto- 
graplia, the artist had made deep mats, containing 
beveled-edged openings, behind which the manu- 
scripts are placed. The decorations are all on the 
wliite sarface of the mats surrounding the manu- 
scripts. "Tbey are," says a distinguished artist, 
"the most unique and beautiful thoughts of the 
kind I have ever seen ; not illustrating any of the 
text — for that, in this case, would be impossible — 
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bnt simply adding tratlifiil portraiture and land- 
Bcape attractions, siicli as may properly belong to 
each, together with such floral and arabesque orna- 
mentation as the artifit'fl pencil BUggeflted," It is 
impossible to give any description that would con- 
vey to the reader a true idea of the originality of 
design and beauty of execution of tliese workfi of 
art. In the language of another, "They are 
Orc^fUmsBipie, and when we say that, we say that 
they are the embodiment of beauty, as is every- 
thing that comes from his hand." 

So important do I consider these autographa 
and maoTiscripts that a brief history of them is 
given here, that future generations of our youth 
may know how these valuable gifts came into their 
possession. 

In the spring of 1883, after I had decided to 
have the schools plant a grove of forest trees in 
Eden Park on "Arbor-day," in honor and memory 
of American authors, the several principals were 
called together to make their selections of anthors. 
Principal R. C. Towell, of the Twenty-fourth Dis- 
trict School, selected James T. Fields, and that school 
planted and dedicated a group of beautiful oaks in 
the poet's memory on "Arbor-day," April 27, 
1882, and, on the first anniversary of the day, 
designated the group by a granite " marker." In 
gratitude to the eohool that thus honored the mem- 
ory of her late husband, Mrs. Fields sent me, a 
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few days previouB to the anniversary celebration, 
copies of manUBcripts and autographs of a number 
of our leading Americaa authors, neatly mounted 
on card-board, and accompanied them with the fol- 
lowing letter : 

149 Chaslbb Stbbet, Bobtoh. 

To JoaN B. Pbaslks, Superintendent o( Publio Schools, 

Cincinnati : 

j)i,xr Sir,— Will you do me the favor to present the 
Autographs accompanying thia note to the Twenty- fourth 
District School, in memory of Jameo T, Fields, on the 
first anniversary of "Arbor-day?" I hope they may be 
hung, by and by, in the district schoolhouse, or in some 
other appropriate place, where, long after the present 
class has graduated, tliey will interest new generations 
to read and know something more of the lives of these 
good men, whose names may thus be held continually be- 
fore them. KeBpectfully, Aknib FiKLDfl. 

The manuscripts were presented as requested. 
Shortly afterward they were framed by the school 
and placed ou exhibition in the windows of Ste- 
vens's bookstore, on Fourth Street, and with them 
was hung a poem of Thomas Bnclianan Reed, 
beautifully decorated by the artist, Mr. E. D. 
Grafton, of this city. When these manuscripts 
were thus placed side by side, with the illtmiinated 
one of T- Buchanan Read, it was thought that 
these, too, should be presented in some more artistic 
form, especially embodying the likenesses of the 
authors. 

It waa therefore suggested by the Cincinnati 
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papers that Mr. Grafton ehonld be employed to dec- 
orate tboao manuBcripts in a similar manner, and 
tiiat it wonld bo a worthy and magnanimouB thing 
for Bome one of otir wealthy and pnblie-spirited 
citizens to set Mr. Grafton to work on them. Dr. 
W. K, Venable, a patron of tliis school, and him- 
self an Rtithor of reputation, noticing the articles 
in the papers, at once took a deep interest in hav- 
ing the work done, and pereonallj called Mr. Lewis 
Van Antwerjj's attention to it, Mr. Van Ant- 
werp, recognizing the beauty and appropriateness of 
the thonglit, said : " It's a grand idea, and Mr. Graf- 
ton ia just tlie man to carry it out. Go and tell him 
to begin at once, and I '11 settle the bills. ' ' The art- 
ist commenced immediately, and worked on them, 
with little interruption, for nearly a year. As Mr. 
Grafton completed one after another, Mr, Ant- 
werp had each framed in carved oak, at 'Wiswell'a, 
and, when all were finished, turned them over to 
the school. The school, in turn, on account of 
their great value, which will increase as year after 
year further separates them from anthors and art- 
ist, gave them in charge of the Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum Association, to be placed in the great museum 
building, which is now (1884), being erected in 
Eden Park in sight of "Authors' Grove." There, 
it is to be hoped, they will remain, generation after 
generation, constant reminders to the yonth of our 
pity to read and study the lives and writing of these 
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great anthore in American literature, to the end that 
they may grow up into a nobler and better man- 
hood and womanhood. 



LIST OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 

"Wtij-iam Cl'llek Beyant. — A letter on Span- 
iah art, written at Madrid for publication. 

"WiLiJAM HioKLiNo Presoott. — Noctograph 
manuscript of a page of hia "IliBtory of the 
Keign of Philip II of Spain." 

Kaij>h Waldo Ehebsoh. — A poem entitled 
"Nature." 

Nathaniel Hawthohne. — A letter to Mr. 
Fields concerning the publication of some of his 
(Hawthome'e) writings. 

Henkt Wadswobth Longfellow. — A poem 
entitled "The Serenade." 

LoDiB Agasbiz. — A letter to Mrs. Fields in 
reference to a course of lectures. 

John Geeenleaf WnnTiBB. — A poem entitled 
"The Summons." 

OuTEE Wendell Holmes. — A poem entitled 
"Our Oldest Friend." (Mr. Grafton obtained 
the consent of Mrs. Fields to substitute for the 
poem of Dr. Holmes the letter of his to Mr. Peas- 
lee, dated at Boston, Mass., March 18, 1883. A 
copy of this beautiful letter will be found iu an- 
other part of this vulimie.) 
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Jambs RusaxLL Lowkll. — An ardde for Ae 
AiLamiio on the death of Arthur Hngh Olongh. 

-Katsakiel Paskkb Wdllu. — A letter to Mr. 
FieldB, in reference to the pablication bj the latter 
of hia (WilliB's) letters from Central Europe. 

Jambb T. Fnuw.— a poem entitled "Fly- 
mouth." (1620.) 

Hbs. Ajnrat Fiblm. — ^Letter of {nvBentation. 



Extracts from Lecture on Ohio 

Having Special Reference to the Settle- 
ment and Progress of Ohio, the Or- 
dinance of Eighty-seven, the 
Settlement of Gallipolis, 
and General George 
Rogers Clark 



EXTRACTS FROM LECTURE ON OHIO 



FIRST SETTLERS. SOLDIERS OF THE REVOLUTION 



At the close of the Revolationary War, the 
Government granted to the soldiers of that war 
boaoty lands in Ohio, ranging in amotmta from 
one htmdred acres to each private Boldier and non- 
commissioned officer, to eleven hundred to the 
highest officer, major-generaL In 1786 a com- 
pany of those interested in the Ohio bounty lands 
was organized in Boston, with General Rufus Put- 
nam at the head. Those who were able and de- 
aired to go, started for Ohio in the spring of 17S8, 
and landed in Marietta on the 7th day of April of 
that year. 

The first settlers of Ohio were mostly soldiers 
of the Revolution. Some were descendants of 
Revolutionary patriots. What an ancestry 1 Sol- 
diers of the Revolution, foandere of Ohio 1 The 
heart of every true Ohioan fills with pride and ad- 
miration at the thought. 
II 101 
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THE ORDINANCE OF EIGHTY-SEVEN 

On the fourth of July following their landing, 
the Ordinance of Eighty-seven," the most impor- 
tant provifiiona of which were inspired by Thomas 
Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was pnblicly read. 

This document wae the Second Declaration of 
Independence, the consecrating all the Northwest 
to freedom. It gave the preponderance of power 
and influence to the North, and decided that the 
whole country, sooner or later, waa to be the home 
of freedom. 

The following are some of the provisions of 
this wonderful document : 

" No person, demeaning himaelt in a peaceable and 
orderly manner, shall ever be molested on account of hia 
mode of woraliip or religioua principles in said Territory." 

"The inhabitants ot aaid Ten-itorj shaJl always l>e en- 
titled to the beneflta of the writ of Habeas Corpus and trial 
by jury, and of judicial proceedings according to thecourse 
of common law. All persons shall be bailable, unless for 
capital offenses, where the proof shall be evident or tiie 
presumption great. All fines shall be moderate, and no 
cruel or unusual punishment shall be Inflicted. No per- 
son shall be deprived of his liberty or property but by the 
judgment of hia peera ot the law of the land ; . . . 
and in the just preservation of rights and property, it is 
understood and declared that no law ought ever to be 
made, or have force in said Territory, that shall in any 
manner whatever interfere with private oontracta, or en- 
gegementa, bona fide, and without fraud." 
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" Religion, morality, and knowledge, being necesioiy 
to all good government and the happtneaa of mankind, 
schools and means of education Bliatl forever be encour- 
aged." 

" Said Territory, and the Stntea which may be formed 
therein, ehall forever remain a port of thia ooofederacy of 
the United States." 

No secession here. 

" There shall be neither slavery nor Involuntary aervE- 
tude in said Territory, otherwise than in [lutiishinent of 
crimes whereof the party aliall have been duly convicted." 

Mj fellow- citizene, the pasaaye by CongresB of 
thifi Ordinance for the trovermiieDt of the North- 
weet Territory, which provided that slavery ehoald 
be forever excluded from said territory, at a time " 
when slavery existed by law in all but one State 
of the Union; which provided that the States 
fonued therein shall forever remain a part of the 
Union, and was directly against the "right of 
secession," the question that, seventy four years 
afterwards, took the great Civil War to settle, — 
b one of the most remarkable events in the history 
of the world, and one that fills me with wonder 
and admiration. 

It waa truly the Second Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

It was the star of liberty, by which the people 
of the Northwest were guided. 

It waa the Magna Charta, which guaranteed 
security and equal rights to all. 
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It was the magnet that attracted to these States 
millione of intelligeut, liberty -loving people from 
all parts of this country and the civilized world. 

It was the embodiment of the conecience of the 
Nation against wrong, oppression, and injuetice, 
and in favor of manhood, justice, and equal rights 
for all. 

When, in 1799, a memorial was presented by 
the officers of the Virginia line for permission to 
bring their slaves on the military bounty lauds be- 
tween the Scioto and the Little Miami, how proudly 
did the Legislatm-e of the Northwest Territory re- 
turn the reply, "The Ordinance of Eighty -seven, 
under which this Territory was organized, pro- 
hibits slavery!" 

Again, are you not, my fellow-citizens, filled 
with pride that religious persecutions never cursed 
Ohio eoQ? 

AH were protected in their modes of worship 
and in their religions principles in this Territory, 
the Jew and the Gentile, the Protestant and the 
Catholic — all of whatever doctrine or creed. When 
I think of the sufEerings caused in some of the older 
States of the Union through religions intolerance 
and fanaticism ; when I call to mind the indignities 
heaped upon my Quaker ancestors in Maesachn- 
settB, I thank my God that I am a citizen of a 
State whose soil was never cursed by religious in- 
tolerance and persecution. 
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GROWTH OF THE NORTHWESTERN STATES 

Neither history nor fiction furniahea a parallel, 
ontBide of our own country, to the growth and 
progreBB of Ohio, Indiana, lUinoie, Michigan, and 
Wificonsin, the States carved out of the North- 
west Territory. . . . To-day more than 16,- 
000,000 people live within their borders; and 
with the increase of population the industrieB and 
attendant development of human life and society 
have kept pace. 

In a letter,!" in answer to an invitation to attend 
the celebration of the forty-seventh anniversary of 
the first settlement of Ohio, in Cincinnati, April 7, 
1835, that master of classic English, "Washington 
Irving, in a Btyle only equaled in beauty and gran- 
deur by hifl theme, foretold the growth and pros- 
perity of these States. He said : 



"There is nothing since my return to my native coun- 
try that has filled m; mind with grander onticipationa of 
its destiny than the sight of the great internal Statee, 
which, within b, tow years, have sprung from primeval 
wildemeas into prosperous and powerful eiistenoe. When 
I consider these vast regions of inexhaustible fertility, 
deeply embosomed in our immense continent, and watered 
by mighty lakes and rivers ; when I picture them to my- 
self as they soon will be, peopled by millions of indun- 
CriouB, intelligent, enterprising, well -instructed, and 
self-governed freemen ; bleflflcd by u generally -diffused 
competence ; brightening with innumerable towns and 
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cities, tho marts of n boundless internal oommBroe, and 
the seatB of an enlightened civilization, — when I con»ider 
them in this light, I regard them as the grand and safe 
depositorieB of the strength and perpetuity of our Union. 
There tie the keys of empire ; there dwells the heart of 
our giant Republic, that must regulate its pulsations, and 
send the vital current through every limb; there must 
our liberties take deepest root, and find their purest 
nourishment; there, in a word, may we look for the 
growth of a real, free-bom, home-bred nalionni thara<^UT 
of which our posterity may be proud." 

The day referred to by Irving hae come. The 
miUions of industrious, intelligent, enterprising, 
well -instructed, and self -governed freemen are 
here; and here, too, throbs the heart of our 
Giant Republic, and surely it is sending the vital 
current through every limb, every part of our 
nation. 

At the head of these States is Ohio. She is 
the oldest, and swaya the greatest influence over 
our vast coimtry. Ohio has done more in direct- 
ing the destinies of America eiuce the outbreak of 
the Civil War than any other State of the Union. 

So prominent baa our State become in the coim- 
eils of the Nation that the saying, "Another Ohio 
man," has become a byword in our politics. The 
"another Ohio idea" haa furnished thousands of 
editorials ui the newspapers and public journals of 
our country, "Buckeye," once a term of re- 
proach, has become one of the proudest epithets of 
an American citizen. 
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OHIO THE SOLDIER STATE OF THE UNION 

When we remember that from Ohio more than 
310,000 fearless men, imbued with the spirit of the 
Declaration of Independence and of the Ordinance 
of Eighty-seven, with the same Jeffersonian spirit 
that animated the Revolutionary pioneers of Ohio, 
left their happy homes, their kindred and friends, 
to suffer hardships and privations, and often death 
itself, to preserve the Union ; when we bring to 
mind the signal services performed by these brave 
men under the command of a thousand valiant 
Ohio officers ; when we consider the unparalleled 
benefits rendered our country by the great generals 
who were either natives or citizens of Ohio, — then 
can we, with unwonted pride and enthusiasm, ex- 
claim, "Glorious Ohio, tbon art, indeed, the soldier 
State of the Union!" 



Having endeavored to show yon what, in my 
opinion, the Oi-dinance of Eighty-seven was to the 
people of these Northwestern States, and what it 
has accomphshed for them, and especially for Ohio, 
I will now tell you what that wonderful Ordinance 
is to the whole country. 

It is the platform upon which every State of 
our Union now stands, and will remain so till the 
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last vestige of civilizatioD ia swept from the conti- 
nent of America. 

It IB tlie platform npon which will stand every 
repablic which shall hereafter he established on the 
globe; for all its provisions are the embodiment 
of enlightened justice. 

Yea, the spirit of the Ordinance of Eighty- 
seven and of the Declaration of Independence is 
"notched in oar eternal hilla, stamped on our 
everlasting plains," never to be obliterated. 

All hail to Thomas Jefferson and his aasociatea, 
who eternalized Democracj I 

Fellow- citizens, I now call your attention to 
onr whole country — the East and the West, the 
North and the South. Each and every section 
should be dear to ns all, because each is a part of 
our glorious Union, which taki^s all, and twthing 
Us8 than aU, to make; and while we take a jost 
pride in our own State, let us feel tliat she is but a 
pwrt of that g'tand Union of States — Our Gownbry. 
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Settlement of Gallipolis 

The following facts in regard to the first settle- 
ment of Gallipolis were never in print till they ap- 
peared in an article prepared by me for a publican 
tion issued by the students of Woodward High 
School, of this city, about twelve years ago. They 
were dug out of a pile of old letters by the late 
John M. Newton, when librarian of tlie Mercantile 
Library of Cincinnati, and orally comniTinicated to 
me by him. The account is especially interesting 
becanse the hero to whom they refer owned and 
occupied for years the old mansion in Cambridge, 
Mass., which waa used as Washington's headquar- 
ters while the Revolutionary army was stationed in 
the neighborhood of Boston, and which afterwards 
became the home of the poet Longfellow. Indeed, 
the house is called after him, the "Cragie House." 

Cragie held the position of "Apothecary Gen- 
eral" in the Revolutionary army — an office that 
was abolished long ago — and was exceedingly euc- 
cessful in making money out of the soldiers. One 
historian, in speaking of the distressed condition 
of the Continental soldiers and of their depriva- 
tions, makes the remark that " the only thing with 
which the Revolutionary array was ftdly suppHed 
was with physic, by Uiis man Cragie." 
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The officers and eoldiera of the Kevolntion were 
paid partly in indentures, so-called on account of 
the irregular manner in which one of the edges of 
the paper was cut. These "indents," as the peo- 
ple called them, fell to ten cents on the dollar. 
Oagie conceived the idea of buying them up and 
investing them in public lands in Ohio, and then 
selling the lands to people of foreign countries at 
less than the Government price. He thereupon 
formed a company to carry out his scheme. Agents 
were sent secretly to Paris to ofEer pubHc lands for 
sale at sixty-nine cents per acre, in cash. 

The company, through its agents, bound itself 
to bring over the purchasers and their families and 
support them for the first year, when they were to 
pay back to the company the cost of transporta- 
tion, etc. 

The first settlers of Gallipolia were the French 
people brought over and located by the Cragie 
Company. But after the first shipload, the 
Government of Holland began to buy up these 
"indents" which caused them to rise in value. 
The company, no longer able to carry out its 
contracts, failed, and, aa it happened, just as the 
second shipload was on its way to this country. 
One of the partners died in a debtor's prison 
in New York City, and Apothecary- General 
Cragie died not long after, a poor man, in the 
"Cragie House." Mrs. Cragie, however, Uved 
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in the house when Mr, Longfellow first went 
there to room. I shall give, by way of diversion, 
a little incident that illostrates the character of 
Mrs. Cragie. 

One fine emniner day, as Professor Longfellow, 
then a young man, came into the hoose, Mrs. Cragie 
was seated on the broad sill of an open window, 
reading a paper. He noticed that caterpillara were 
crawling upon her dress and over her shoulders, 
and eaid: "Mrs. Cragie, do you see the cater- 
pillars on you?" The old lady turned toward him 
and replied: "Young man, don't you know that 
oar fellow-wonna have as much right to live aa we 
have?" and went on reading, without paying any 
attention to the caterpillars. 
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General George Rogers Clark 
the napoleon of the west 

Tub fall of Fort DnQueflne, in 1758, termi- 
nated the French Dominion on the Ohio, and the 
Peace of Paris in 1763, closing the war between 
France and England, ended the French Dominion 
in North America. 

Nothing of great importance occurred in Ohio, 
or in the Northwest Territorj of which Ohio was a 
part, from the treaty of peace of 1763 to the break- 
ing oat of the Revolutionary War. The series of 
French forts extending from Detroit to where Pitta- 
burg now stands, was in the hands of the English 
at the beginning of the war, and was made use of 
in inciting tlie Indians against the Coloniste. The 
military posts at Detroit, Kaskaelda, and St, Vin- 
cents were constant objects of Indian hostilities. 

In 1778 an expedition was fitted out under Glen- 
eral Mcintosh to subdue the Wyandot Indians at 
Sandusky, and then to proceeed against Detroit. 
General Mcintosh acompliehed very Httle, but hap- 
pily for the frontiers, happily for the Republic, 
General George Rogers Clark wae at the same time 
achieving wonderful success in the region of the 
Ulinoifi and the Wabash. 




GENERAL GEORGE ROGERS CLARK 
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ThiB great soldier, then a citizen of Kentucky, 
though a native of Virginia, had the boldness to 
urge upon tlie people of Kentucky, to demand assist- 
ance from his native State, Virginia, or iadepend* 
ence from her dominion. Kentucky made the de- 
mand aoil obtained supplies, and Oreneral Clark was 
authorized to raise troops for the reduction of Kas- 
kaekia and St. Vincents (now Vincemiea). He raised 
only two hundred men. However, he learned two 
important facts : One was, the alliance of the 
French with the Colonies ; and the other, that the 
inhabitants of Kaskaskia, who were mostly French, 
believed the Virginians to be a cruel and blood- 
thirsty people. The Fort of Kaskaalda surren- 
dered to Greneral Clark without the firing of a gun 
or the loHfl of a life. Its surrender was brought 
about in this way : General Clark made the people 
of the town and the inmates of the fort believe that 
he had command of an army of more than two 
thousand soldiers. Late in the afternoon of July 
3, 1778, the inhabitants of Kaekaskia and the 
British soldiers occupying the fort were surprised 
by hearing military music and seeing the bayonets, 
flags, and banners of G-eneral Clark's mea as they 
came up from the opposite side of the ridge within 
plain sight of the town, and marched along just 
near enough to the top of the same to display their 
bayoneta and fiags without entirely exposing them- 
selves to view, and then disappeared, only to marcli 
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back nnseeii and remarcli along tlie ridge. Thus 
General Clark kept up a contimial raarcliiag till 
dark. The Bame bayonets and flags were seen over 
and over again by the people of Kaskaskia, the 
garrison supposing that an army had come to at- 
tack them, instead of a Boldier-band of two hun- 
dred men. At midnight of the same day, Clark 
marched into Kaskaskia, and both town and fort 
surreudered to him without resistance. By kind 
treatment he won the inhabitants over to Iiis side, 
and made them feel that the Virginians were a kind 
and forbearing people. General Clark afterwards 
captured Fort St. Vincents and other places, to- 
gether with their forts. 

When the American and the British Oommis- 
eioners were negotiating the terms of peace at 
Paris in 1782, Great Britain insisted upon making 
the Ohio River the northern boundary of the 
United States. Dr. Franklin intimated to his col- 
leagues, John Jay and John Adams, that, perhaps, 
they had better yield the point ; but Adams an- 
swered, "No," and added, "Sooner than yield 
the Western country I will retire from the nego- 
tiations, and recommend my Government to flght 
BO long as thereiis a man remaining able to bear 
arms." Jay agreed with Adams. The Amer- 
icans baeed their claim to the territory on tlie sole 
ground that General George Rogers Clark con- 
quered it in 1778. 
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Let me aeb tliofie who bave not already done 
80, to read the life and exploits of this great sol- 
dier, General George Rogers Clark. With the 
people of this part of the country hie name should 
be a houfiehold word. 

Fellow- citizens of Ohio, we can not hold in 
too deep a gratitude the memory of George Rog- 
ers Clark, when we come to realize that the vast 
territory which embraces the States of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Michigan, and "Wisconsin, would now 
be a part of the Dominion of Canada, and the 
people thereof British subjects, had it not been 
for the acliievenienta of this "Napoleon of the 
West," ae he has justly been called. 

There should be placed in one of the beautiful 
parks of Cincinnati a magnificent monument to 
General George Rogers Clark, containing a statue 
of him whom, of all the Revolutionary heroes next 
to Washington, we should delight to honor. More- 
over, each of the above named States should erect 
on the grounds of its capitol a monument to hie 
memory. 
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Cincinnati: The University City of the 
Twentieth Century 

RBSPONSB TO A TOAST AT THB DR. E. D. MORRIS BANQDET 
BRtD IN HCSIC HALL, DBCEHBER ", i996 

LiDiEB ASD Gentlemen, — This u one of the 
pleaaanteet occaeiona of my life, one that an-akens 
in me feeliiige of gratitude ; for I have come to 
pay just and heartfelt tribute to him under whoee 
inspiring teaching I sat, a tliird of a century ago, 
when I began my long career in the public schools 
of this, my adopted State. Dr. E. D. Morris at 
the time was pastor of the Church I attended, and 
I am not unmindful of the elevating influences of 
others when I bear testimony to the fact that few, 
indeed, are they whose words and character have 
impressed me so deeply and so lastingly. 

Dr. Horris is a man. Of him it can be said : 

" He livea for those who love him, 
For those who know him true, 
For the heaven that smilee above him, 

And BWAits hjs s)>itit too : 
For the CAuae thiLt lacks assistance. 
For the wrong that needs reaistanoe, 
For the future in the distance, 
And the good tbat he can do." 

179 
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I am aware tliat I am treapaseing on forbidden 
groond ; for our honored guest consented to this 
public farewell only upon tbe condition that hi« 
personality should he subordinated to the interests 
of higher education in this city. But in justice to 
mj own feelings, I could not say less. 

"OiMoisKATi: Thb UMrvKRsrrr Cnr of thk 
Twentieth Cbstoet" 

Upon what basis do we make this claim? We 
make it upon the ground of the eo-education of 
the sexes; upon that of the high character of her 
existing educational institutions, including her un- 
excelled system of public Bchools ; upon that of 
the rapid progress she is making in intellectual and 
artistic development, and the growing sentiment of 
her people in favor of higher education ; and upon 
that of her fortunate location as an educational 
center, her own future greatuess as a metropolis, 
and the stability and high character of her citizens. 

Co-EDUOATIOK 

It haa been the policy of Cincinnati to educate 
the sexea together, When superintendent of 
schools, I received a letter from a noble band of 
Boston women, battling for the admiesion of their 
sex into the famous Boston Latin School, inquiring 
to what extent co-education was practiced in Cin- 
cinnati. 
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With exnltant pride (for I waa bom within 
thirty-eight miles of "Old Boeton Common"), I 
answered that boja and girle entered the public 
BchoolB together, passed through the high echoola 
together, and together received the Bachelor's De- 
gree of the UniverBity of Cincinnati, the crowning 
glory of our educational syBtem. And farther, I 
replied, that not only wore our requirements for 
matriculation as exacting as those of their own 
Harvard, but that the scholarship of oar yoang 
women waa equal to that of our young men. 

Ladies and gentlemen, co-education of the 
sexes is an "Ohio idea," It originated with the 
late Dr. Charles G. Finney, when president of 
Oberlin College of this State, And how appro- 
priate this reference, as we gaze upon the "Scarlet 
and Gold" of "Old Oberhn," the graceful set- 
ting for the honored and gifted daughter" of this 
grand pioneer of a grand idea; and, again, as we 
call to mind that the first occupant of the chair of 
Greek in the University of Cincinnati ia Professor 
Frederick Allen, the son of the first woman who 
graduated and received the Bachelor's Degree from 
any college or university on the globe I 

Dear old lady ! she dropped her Homer and 
her Plato only aa the threads of life were loosened, 
when, at the age of eighty, she gently passed away 
on our beautiful Mt. Auburo. 

From the walls of Oberlin co-education has 
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Spread to all parte of the country. It has crossed 
the Atlantic, and to-day fifteen of the time-hoiiored 
universities even of the kingdom of Italy are open 
to women ; and la^t month the Austrian Minbter 
of Instruction, Baron Gautsch, stated that the 
Government was now preparing legal measures to 
admit women to all ihefandiiea of the universitiea 
except that of theology, and also to grant to women 
who have obtained medical degrees in foreign uni- 
Tersities the right to practice medicine in Anstria. 

You will rememher, Mr. Toaetmaster, when 
co-education invaded old, conservative Maeeachu- 
setts, and knocked at the doora of " fair Harvard " 
for admission. Ton will remember how grudg- 
ingly she granted permieaion for the establishment 
of the "Female Annex," now Eadclifte College, 
At that time the doora of the University of Cin- 
cinnati stood wide ojien, saying to the young 
women of this city : " Enter into the inner temple, 
and keep step with your brothers. Here educa- 
tion is not confined to the masculine gender." 

Co-education is an expression of the spirit of 
the age. It can not be checked. It will not 
down. Upon this platform, every college and 
every university that shall hereafter be establiBhed 
in this country will stand ; fur it resta upon right 
and juBttce. 

All honor to Finney, its originator and earliest 
advocate ! 
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It has been ebown from the reoorde of Prince- 
ton, kept for a century and a half, that a rerj 
large proportion of her students have been the 
eons of college-educated men, and that a large per- 
centage of the fathers of auoh qtndents have been 
her own alumni. This ehowa two things : First, 
that thoBB who have thetnaelvea received a colle- 
giate education will make great Bacrifices to give 
their boqs equal advantages; and, second, that the 
attachment of the alumni to their alina mater is an 
essential factor in building up a great university. 

Now, what is true in this respect of the fa- 
thers, will be equEiUy true of the mothers. We 
have, then, this decided advantage over the old 
colleges and oniversitiea of the East, that the 
mothers, as well as the fathers, will endeavor to 
give their daughters as well as their sous a uni- 
versity education, and, if circumstances will in any 
way permit, send them to their cherished ahna 
mater, the University of Cincinnati. 

The Gkowth of Public Sentiment in Cincinnati 
IN Favoe op Hioheb Eddoation 

I come now to consider the growing sentiment 
of the people in favor of higher education, which 
is another important factor in estimating the future 
growth of our UniverBity. This growth can not 
be shown in a clearer way than by contrasting the 
pa£t with the present. Within the time that Dr. 
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Morris and myself have been residenta of Cincin- 
nati, the city — and I say it ■without fear of eucerae- 
ful contradiction — haa made much greater internal 
improvement than any other of the old and im- 
portant citiea on this continent, and with this ma- 
terial improvement, the growth of sentiment in 
favor of higher education haa kept pace. 

Tears ago, by a careful comparison between 
Boston and Cincinnati, in regard to eecondary and 
higher education, I found that while Boston had 
less than one and a half times as many inhabitants, 
there were graduated from her high schools over 
six and a half times as many students as from ours, 
and there were graduated that year from Harvard 
University, to say nothing of the Boston University, 
the Maesachusetta Instituteof Technology, and Tufts 
College, very nearly as many young men who were 
residents of Boston as there were boys and girb 
in the graduating classes of the Cincinnati Idgh 
schools. And at that time, leas than five per cent of 
our high-schoolgraduates entered colleges and uni- 
versities ; now between thirty and thirty-five per 
cent attend theae institutions — more in number 
than were then graduated from our high schools, 
and the mmiber is rapidly increasing annually. 

The University of Cincinnati haa now more stu- 
dents in her academic department than Harvard 
had at the close of two and a quarter centuries of 
her existence. 
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Present Edtioatiomal Ikstitittions, Ataht 
FBOM Odb Publio Schools 

Permit me, before I make mention of the 
edncational iuBtitutions that have not yet affiliated 
with the university, to refer to the departments 
that have been added within the present year. 
First came the Medical College of Ohio, the 
firat College of Medicine established west of 
the AUeghanies, founded by the immortal Daniel 
Drake; eimultaneously came one of the most 
distingniahed medical faculties of the land. This 
college, now a department of the University, 
has a body of alumni numbering over five thou- 
sand, and scattered over our entire nation. Next 
was organized the University Department of Law, 
with an unusually distinguished Faculty. In or- 
der to render both these departments unexcelled 
in the land, may we not hope that, at no distant 
date, all the schoola of medicine and law in this 
city may be united under the segis of the Uni- 
veraty? Equal words of praise may be spoken of 
the affiliated Dental Department. In addition, I 
miglit state that we are now npon the eve of con- 
solidation with the long-cstablifihed Cincinnati 
College of Pharmacy. Furtlierinore, the authori- 
ties of the University are now considering a prop- 
osition for the establishment of a Semitic Depart- 
ment, which would unquestionably rank high 
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among the few centers of Oriental training in tluB 
country. 

I now come to epeak of the non-affiliating in- 
Btitntions, the most, if not all of wliieh will, in 
my opinion, become integral parts of the Univer- 
sity within tlie next quarter of a century ; Bome of 
them would be incorporated within the next eix 
months, provided the Board of Directors had the 
funds at Itand to guarantee their future success; 
but, ladies and gentlemen, funds will come when 
our wealthy citizens are fully awake to the tre- 
mendous importance to this city of a greater Uni- 
versity. 

The institutions to which reference has beou 
made are: The Cincinnati Art School, the best 
art school on the continent, and second to no one 
in Enrope. This statement is made upon the au- 
thority of the late Colonel George Ward Nichols, 
the founder of the College of Music, himself aa 
art critic, who made a careful examination of the 
art schools of Enrope and America when gather- 
big material for the work that he published on the 
subject. The Cincinnati College of Music, which 
at least is not excelled by more than one, if by any 
other institution of tlie kind, in the country. Our 
Zoological Garden, a college in itself. Our Cin- 
cinnati Society of Natural History, of interna- 
tional reputation as a center of original investiga- 
tion, and famous for its magnificent collections. 
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The HiHtorical and Philosophical Society, with one 
of the choicest reference hbraries on the continent. 
Our MeclianicB Institute, one of the oldest and 
most encceesfnl iiietitiitiona of learning in the city. 
Our great Puljlic and Mercantile Libraries. Our 
practical School of Cerajoies in our famed Kook- 
wood Pottery. In speaking of Rookwood, let me 
add the testimony of one of Gennany'a greatest 
ecieiitieta, Otto N. "Witt, the distinguiehed profes- 
Bor and head of the Ceramic Department of the 
Polyteclmicum of Berlin, who was the imperial 
oommissioner of the German Empire to the Colum- 
bian Exposition, intrusted with tlie duty of making 
an extended study of artietic and BcientLfic schools. 

Professor Witt declared he found more origi- 
nality, individuality, and evidence of real artistic 
growth there than in all the rest of the countiy 
combined. The Rookwood pi-oduced, not only the 
best pottery, but in the whole sphere of artiatic 
development was the one tiling that would give 
inspiration to lovera of art in Europe. 

In addition to the foregomg, I must not fail to 
mention three other edncational institntions of high 
reputation tliat will probably remain apart from the 
University, but wliich, with other non-afflliated 
colleges and seminaries, will nevertheless bear an 
important part in entitling our city to be called 
"The University City;" viz., Lane Seminary, 
with its splendid history and graud associations. 
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to whose retiring preflident we have come tO'iiight 
to pay our tribute of love and appreciation ; St. 
Xavier College, famed for it« instruction in the 
claseics ; tlie Hebrew Union College, the only in- 
stitution of ite kind on the continent, drawing its 
etndents from botli North and South America. 



FlonnB OF the TTniv-ebbity of Cinoinnati ab Shh 

■WILL BE IN THE LaTTEB PaKT OF THE 

Twentieth Centdev 

Ladies and gentlemen, I hesitate to picture to 
you the University of Cincinnati aa she will be in 
the latter part of the next century, for fear yon will 
think I have drawn too freely upon my imagina- 
tion, and yet I shall present her to you only as I 
think she should be, and as she will be, if Cincin- 
nati remains true to herself. 

I see her main buildings, the seat of her Aca- 
demic Department, covering many acres of ground : 
her Conservatory of Plants; her Botanical and 
Zoological Gai'deiiB ; her Arboretum ; her Museum 
of Natural History ; her spacious Laboratories of 
Chemical, Physical, and Allied Sciences ; her great 
Departments of Medicine, of Law, of Dentistry, 
of Pharmacy ; her Art School and Art Musemu ; 
her Department of Ceramic Art; her School of 
Forestry; her Normal School; 'her Libraries, em- 
bracing every department of human knowledge, — 
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and all upon a scale second to no other, and the 
whole institution in the most donrisliing condition. 
I also eee the non -affiliated educational iustitutionB 
of the city, all combined to make Cincinnati the 
University City of the twentieth century. I eee 
the nucleus of all this here to-day. 

Again, and in addition, Cijicinnati lies in the 
very heart of this great Republic, in the midet of 
a fertile country, inhabited by an intelligent and 
enter prbing people. 

No ocean, nor inland sea, nor foreign territory, 
limits the educational dominion of the "Queeu of 
the West." And to-day, within cannon-shot of 
where I now stand, are the homes o£ half a mil- 
lion people. Here are all the conditionB neces- 
sary to the growth and prosperity of a nietropoliB. 

When we picture to ourselves what Cincinnati 
will be in size and influence before the next cen- 
tury has passed away ; when we bring to min d the 
vast population that will occupy, before that day, 
the territory nattirally tributary to this Inland 
Queen ; and when, in this connection, we take into 
consideration that here, too, are all the conditions 
necessary to the building up of a vast university, 
can we not in confidence say : "Cincinnati, be true 
to thyself, and thou wilt, indeed, be 

" THE UNIVEK8ITY OITT OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY T" 
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Our Educators 

RESPONSE TO A TOAST AT THE JUDGE ROADtV BANQUET, 
HELD IN SCOTTISH RITE CATHEDRAL. FEB. 26, 1SS7 

Me. Chaibuan a»d Gentlemen, — In respond- 
ing to the toaet, " Onr Educators," I tdiall nee the 
■word educator in a restricted sense, and confine 
my remarks to a few of the prominent men and 
women who have rendered distinguished eervicea 
as teachers, prof casors, and superintendenta in pnb- 
lie, private, and professional schools of our city, 
speaking especially of those who have passed away. 

The first important move looking to the estab- 
lishment of the public -school system of Ohio was 
made when the Le^slatnre, in 1821, appointed 
Nathan Guilford, of Cincinnati, one of the com- 
missioners to devise and report a school system for 
the State. The report of the commission was not 
acted upon, but a few years later, Mr. Guilford was 
elected to the Senate of Ohio, on the school issue, 
and there made chairman of the joint Committee 
of the Legislature on Education, and in his capac- 
ity of chairman of said committee, drew up the 
bill that established the school system of the State. 
In 1850, Mr. Guilford was elected, by the popular 
vote of the city, the first superintendent of the 
Cincinnati public schools. We all honor hb name, 

Another of the great educators in the eu-ly 
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days of tlie public schools was Samuel LewiB. Had 
it not been for hU influence "Old Woodward," 
a name so dear to the "Old "Woodward boys" 
here present, would never have been known ; for 
it was through his advice and importunity tliat 
his intimate friend, Mr. William Woodward, was 
induced to consecrate his means to the establish* 
ment of Woodward College, now Woodward High 
School of this city. And not only the citizens of 
Cincinnati, but the friends of public education 
throughout the State, owe Mr, Lewis a debt of 
gratitude, for through his masterly efforts as school 
oouimissicmer of Ohio, in 1837, the school system 
of tlie State was remodeled by the Legislature, and 
placed upon a broad foundation in accordance with 
the plan submitted by him. 

In 1836, Prof. Calvin E. Stowe, of Lane Sem- 
inary, of this city, was commissioned by a joint 
resolution of the General ABsembly of Ohio "to 
collect such facts and information as he might deem 
useful to the State, in regard to tlie various eya- 
tems of public instruction which have been adopted 
in the countries through which he might pass in 
his contemplated tour through Europe, and to 
make a report thereof, with such practical sug- 
gestions and observations as he might think proper, 
to the General Assembly of Ohio." Gentlemen, 
when we take into consideratioii that in those days 
very little was attempted outside of the three R's; 
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that instruction in rauBie and drawing waa not 
thought of ; that there was no such thing aa object 
lessons then known; that teaching the sonnda 
of the letters of the alphabet was not attempted ; 
that the slate and pencil were not usually placed in 
the hands of the children till the third or fourth 
year of school, and the qnill or pen not til] years 
afterwards; that number waa not taught in the 
lower grades, and so on, — we can realize what a 
revelation Dr. Stowe's report, which included all 
the reforms in methods of instruction suggested 
here, was to members of the General Assembly 
and to the educators of the State; but to-day 
the beautiful effects of the introdnction of the 
methods explained and recommended in that re- 
port can be seen in all the grades of the public 
schools of Ohio. 

Dr. William H. McGufEey, the author of *' Mo- 
Guffey's Readers," is another of Cincinnati's noted 
educators. To his discriminating judgment and 
refined literary taste, many thousands of the people 
of this country owe their love of good literature. 
The influence for good that Dr. McGuffey haa ex- 
erted through his books is incalculable. 

There is Dr. Joseph Ray, the prompt, decisive 
professor of Mathematics, the dignified president 
of "Old Woodward," whose mathematical works 
are nsed in thousands of public and private schools 
to-day. 
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LrrBKAKT iKa'j'ri'Li'B and Colleob of Phofes- 
eioNAL Ti<;aoherb. 

There IB Albert Pickett, who edited in New 
York City, in 1811, the Educational. Magazine^ 
the first educational publication in this country. 
Dr. Pickett caine to Cincinnati in 1829, and opened 
a private eehool for giils, and, with his brother, 
organized the renowned ' ' Literary Institute and 
College of Professional Teachers," the most im- 
portant educational association ever organized in 
this part of the conntrj'. Tlie following remark- 
able list of Cincinnati educators were members: 
Professor Wm. H. McGufEcy ; Professor A, Kin- 
niont, the great classical scholar ; Dr. Daniel Drake, 
the founder of the Medical College of Ohio, and 
one of the foremost men of hie time ; Dr. B. P, 
Aydelott, Professor Calvin E. Stowe, Professor 
Charles L, Telford ; Professor Timothy "Walker, 
the profound law professor, and author of " Walk- 
er's American Law;" Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, 
teacher and novelist; Samuel Lewis, Esq. ; Professor 
John L, Talbott, author of an arithmetic ; Professor 
Thomas J. Matthews, father of Jtistice Stanley Mat- 
thews; Professor Milo G. Williams, Dr. Albert 
Pickett, Dr. Joseph Ray ; Professor O. M. Mitchel, 
astronomer, orator, soldier; Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
president of Lane Seminary ; Miss Harriet Beecher, 

13 
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now Mrs. Harriet Beeclier Stowe ; and Miaa Catb- 
erine E. Beeclier, Both Harriet and Catherine 
were teachers and authors. 

In addition to the foregoing teachers, Arch- 
bifibop John B. Pnrcell ; E.' D. MaiiBlield, the ed- 
itor; Thomas Pierce, the poet; John W. Foote, 
the author, and other Cincinnatians, were inem- 
bere. Among those who took part in tlie delib- 
erations of tliat body, nut residents of Cincinnati, 
were Hon. Horace Mann ; Rev. Alexander Camp- 
bell, the founder o£ the Chriatian Church ; the 
eloquent Samuel Eels; Mrs. Sigourney, tlie poet; 
and Thomas S. Grimke, the Soutliern orator. 

Mr. Chairman, every one of these edncators 
deeerves to be mentioned at lengtli, but time will 
not permit. I leave them here, feeling assnred 
that enough has been said to convince every one of 
yon that Cincinnati has, indeed, had a most remark- 
able liiit of eminent men and women as instructora 
of her youtli. Gentlemen, the long roll of great 
educators has been importantly increased since the 
days of the Literary Institute by the addition of 
the names of Judge Bellamy Storer and Professor 
M. E. Ciirwin, of the Cincinnati Law School; of 
Dr. 0. G. Comegys, of the Miami Medical Col- 
lege; of Professor Daniel Vaughn, one of the 
most noted matheuiaticians, scientists, and astron- 
omers of his day; of Professor James E. Mur- 
doch, the renowned elocutioneat and author; of 
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Dr. Andrew J, Rickoff and Dr. John Ilaneock, 
superintendents of the public schools of our city ; 
aud of many others of great merit whom I should 
delight to mention, but whom I desist from eulo- 
gizing because they still live among ns. 

But, gentlemen, there are two with ns to-night 
whose names can be mentioned here without fear 
of exciting envy or jealousy : they are our vener- 
able and esteemed fellow -citizen, Rabbi Dr. Isaac 
M. Wise, professor, editor, and author, and the 
founder of the Ilebrew Union College; and our 
honored guest. Governor George Iloadly, great 
jurist and brilliant professor of law. 

Years ago I was a student in the Law Depart- 
ment of the Cincinnati College, where Judge 
Hoadly's singularly clear exposition of the intri- 
cacies of the law challenged my admiration, and 
where his kindnese, patience, and condescension 
won my love and affection. And now, gentle- 
men, in conclusion, let me say that while each one 
of you may appreciate to their fullest extent the 
important eerricea rendered our beloved city and 
State by our distingaished guest ; wliile each 
of you may realize the great loss that both must 
sustain by Judge Hoadly's removal to New York 
City, there is no one here who will regret bis de- 
parture from our midst more keenly than I shall, 
nor is there one who can wish him a more proB- 
perous or a happier future than I do. 
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Grace Aguilar Society 

EXTRACTS FROM ADDRBS3 AT BNTBRTAINMBNT GIVEN BY 

THIS SOCIETY FOR THE BENEFIT OP TRK JOHNS- 
TOWN SUFFERERS, JPNE 7. 'S*l 

Ladies asd Gentlemen, — WIigd first requested 
by the committee of the Grace Aguilar Society, 
which is giving tliis entertainment for the benefit 
of the Johnstown BufEerers, I heeitated to accept, 
feeling that some one should have been selected 
whose name alone would attract an immense audi- 
ence to this hall; but when "my boys and girls" 
insisted that I should open the exercises, I could 
but yield. 

My friends, our hearts, and the hearts of the 
■whole eivilzed world, ai-e bleeding to-night for the 
bereaved and suffering people in the Gonemaugh 
Valley in Pennsylvania. 

We are here at the call of humanity. The 
greatest physical calamity that has ever befallen 
onr beloved country lies before us. More than 
two thousand people, men, women, and children, 
have been sacrificed by the terrible avalanche 
of waters. Over thirty million dollars' worth of 
property has been destroyed, leaving upwards of 
twenty thousand people destitute and homeless. 
Few, indeed, of thia vast number are they who are 
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not mourning the loss of father or mother, of eon 
or daughter, of brother or eieter, of one or more 
of their dear ones who were sent tinwanied to their 
eternal home, leaving their criiehed and mangled 
remains amid the ruina of a " Valley of Death." 

Let ua not longer contemplate the scene. It ia 
too awful for civilized man to dwell upon. But 
let us rather think upon the noble charity that is 
pouring in upon that afflicted people from all parts 
of our common country — from the East and the 
West, from the North and tlie South, from ocean 
to ocean, from Lakes to Gulf, and that is welding 
all sections with bonds of sympathy and love. 

Let us rather contemplate that great Coliseum 
of hearts, whose foundations are as broad as onr 
country itself, which is being built by Jew and 
Gentile, by Protestant and Catholic, — by all with- 
out regard to sect or party, race or condition, 
around that Buffering people. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this splendid program 
of exercises wliicli are to follow, invites me to a 
seat; but before leaving the stage I congratulate 
the Grace Aguilar Society over the large receipts 
of the evening, and assure the audience that every 
cent taken in at the door will go directly to the 
rehef of tlio snilerera ; for everytliing connected with 
this entertainment liaa been donated, — this opera- 
house, the services of the participants, the printing 
of the tickets, the advertising, — everytliing. 
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Prof. Booker T. Washington, the Negro 
Educator 

BZTKACT PROM SPEECH AT THE ASNITSRSASY CELEBRA- 
TION OP EMANCIPATION DAY, ZANEBVILLE, O., 
SEPTEMBER n. t«9s 

When we remember that tliirtj-flve years ago 
the Negro stood npon tlie block to be sold to the 
higbeat bidder, to be, perbaps, torn away from his 
family and all tliat waa dear to him, and when we 
behold him to-day standing upon the same plat- 
form with those he once so menially served, a free 
man, tbeir equal in manhood, giving timely advice 
to the people of both races, then surely must we 
exclaim, This is a sight worthy of immortaJity ! 
Yes, the picture of Booker T. Washington,'* the 
Negi-o educator and orator, standing upon the same 
platform at the Atlanta Exposition with the South- 
em wliite men, with the ex-elaveholders of Georgia, 
will be immortalized in literature and painting. 
What a theme for the poet and the artist I O for 
Whittier now! O for one more poem from his 
immortal pen, that he might enshrine bi song the 
consummation of his dearest hope, the realization 
of his most ardent desire, the climax of hia life 
work ! O for a Raphael or a Michael Angelo, to 
adequately portray that scene 1 'T is worthy the 
pencil of tbo most consummate artist. 
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Remarks Welcoming the National Ger- 
man-American Teachers' Association, 

IN 200L0CICAI. GARDENS, JUI.T i, 1891 

Mb. President and Tkaohkes, — It is with nn- 
Qsnal pleaenre that I welcome joa to this great 
school of natural history — the Zoological Garden — 
one of the moat beautiful spots in the remarkably 
beautiful euburbs of Cincinnati. The number and 
variety of its forest trees and shrubs ; its animals, 
from all parts of the globe ; its knolls and ridges, 
and its picturesque ravines ; its shaded paths, lead- 
ing from animal inclosiire to animal inclosnre, from 
pavilion to pavilion ; its charming lake and rich 
vistas of emerald green, — all combine to mate it 
attractive, beautiful, and instructive, juat the place 
for the meeting of a convention of teachers, who 
will carry the lessons taught them here into thoa- 
eauds of American homes. 

Teachers, you are engaged in a great and noble 
work, in a calling in which you should take great 
pride. Think for a moment of the influence which 
teachers have upon the lives and characters of those 
under their charge ! Parents do not fully appre- 
ciate the power the good teacher exertfi in molding 
the character of their children. How many who 
speak disparagingly of their instructors owe their 
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own success in life to their efforts 1 How many, 
could tKoy 1iiit realize what tlieir teacliere Iiave 
done for tliem, would almost revere the ground on 
which they tread ! But that the teachers' vocation 
ia looked down upon in any community is chiefly 
the fault of the tfia^-hcre themselvee. They are 
apt to put too low an estimate upon their own call- 
ing, and that estimate the public awards. The 
great Schiller says : 

" Every man Btamj* his value on himBelf — 
The price we challenge [<ir ourselveB is given us ; 
Mad IB made great or smail bj hiB own will." 

Teachers, take pride in yonr profeeeion, uid 
others will take pride in yoo. 

Have you forgotton that Longfellow and Lowell 
and Holmee and Horace Mann and Dr. Harris 
were teachers? Have you forgotten that Webster 
and Jackson and Everett and Sumner and Garfield 
and Blaine tauglit school? Have you forgotten 
that Jarvis Raymond, the founder of the New 
York Times, and Nathan Hale, the founder of the 
New York Advertiser, taught a district school? 
Have you forgotten that Pestalozzi and Froebel 
and Franke and Herder and Grimm and Diester- 
weg and Max Miiller and our own Stallo were 
teachers? Have you forgotten that the great na- 
tional anthem of Germany, "Die "Wacht Am 
Bhein,'* was written by a Bchoolmaater? Have 
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yon forgotten that Aristotle and Plato and Confn- 
cius, and other great personalitieB of antiquity, 
whose thonghta bave influenced the entire civilized 
world, were teachers? Have you forgotten that 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and "Gail Hamilton" and 
Mrs. Willard taught school? Need you, there- 
fore, he ashamed to acknowledge that you are 
members of the profession? I leave the answer 
to you. 

And now, members of the National German- 
American Teachers' Association, permit me to in- 
dulge the hope that the friendships that shall be 
formed by onr associating together here may go 
with US through life, and with us into that great 
beyond towards which we are all moving, and 
where we one day expect to meet; for, in the 
beautiful words of Schiller : 

" For dies kurze MenBchenleben 

Ist die Freiindschaft viel zu Bch5n ; 
Ewigkeiten musa ee geben 
Wo Bich Freunde wiedereehn" — 

(Friendship is far too dear for this brief human 
life ; there must be an eternity where friends shall 
meet again). 
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German Instruction in Public Schools 
an address 

DBLIVERED BBPORB THH MATIONAL GBRMAH AHBttlCAM 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. AT CHICAGO, JULT 19. iSeg 

Mb. Prebident, Ladies and Gentlemen, — It 
is a source uf great natiefaction to me to know that 
mj address on Gemian Inetraction in Our Public 
Schools, delivered before the G-erman Ooinmercial 
Club of Cincinnati laet jcar, has been eo favorably 
received by the frionda of German instruction in 
the pTiblic schools of our country, and that it has 
led your Committee of Arrangements to invite me 
to address this great national organization of Ger- 
man teachers on this important subject. 

I shall first of all give my personal experience 
and invesligations, carried on during my long serv- 
ice as teacher, principal, and superintendent, in tho 
Cincinnati public sehools, and shall therefore draw 
largely on my annual reports to the Board of Ed- 
ucation. I shall attempt no flights of rhetoric; 
but shall endeavor to give you, in a plain, practical 
talli, the facts which thoroughly persuaded me, 
once the opponent of German instruction in our 
public schools, to become its friend and advocate. 

Let me say, by way of explanation, that I was 
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born and educated in the country, apart from 

cities, in one of the old New England States; that 
previous to coining West, I bad never known of 
any other language than my mother tongue being 
taught to the children of the public schools, ex- 
cept in the high schools, where a Uttle Latin and 
Greek were taught, and occasionally French. Im- 
agine, then, my surprise when, on entering the 
public schools of Cincinnati as teacher, I found 
that a part of my class was excused by the rules, 
forty-iive minutes each day, to recite in German. 
Yonng, enthusiastic, and ambitious that my pupils 
should lead the cily at the percented setui-annual 
and annual oxaminatiouB for promotion to the in- 
termediate (grammar) sclioula; jealous, therefore, 
of every moment of school-time, and prejudiced 
against teaching children aiiy foreign language (it 
was the prejudice of ignorance), and feeling that the 
pupils coold not do as well in their English studies, 
I begrudged the German teacher his time, and 
found fault with the Board of Education fcir re- 
quiring me to excuse the pupils for his recitation. 
Time went on, the first eemi-annual examination 
came, and my Gennan boys stood among the very 
first in the class in the English branches; the an-* 
nual examinations came, and again my Gennan 
boys held their own, and passed with high honors 
from the district to the intermediate schools. My 
prejudices begau to auften. I began to feel that 
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the Btiidj of German was Dot bo bud, after all, ae I 
had iiungiued. 

After three years' experience as class teacher 
of the upper grade of the Third District School of 
Cincinnati, I was elected principal of the Fifth 
District. Here I was confronted by a fact that I 
could aot then understand. It was this: The 
teachers of English in the primary grades requested 
me to assign them to the German department. 
Now, in those days, all importance was attached to 
per cents. Indeed, the teachers were judged by 
the per cents their classes obtained in examina- 
tions; and in the German department of these 
grades the teachers of English had the pupils only 
one-half of the time. "Why do you prefer to 
teach in the German department?" I aelced; and 
each answered, "Because the children do better 
in their studies, and are more easily disciplmed, " 
"Do you tell me," I replied, " that the children 
in the German department, who devote only lialf 
their school-time to the English branches, do bet- 
ter on examination in English than those who de- 
vote their whole time to English studies?" "Yes, 
we do," the teachers answered. 
* Of course, the wishes of all conld not be com- 
plied with, and T was compelled to disappoint a 
number of teachers by assigning them to the English 
department. But tlie answer of the English teach- 
ers liad raised an important questiou in my mind, 
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and led me to make a tliorougli investigation in 
oi"der to aecertain tlie trutli or falsity of their 
statement; tiz., that the papils in the lower grades 
of that school, who attended tlie German -English 
department, passed hetter examinations in the Eng- 
lish studies than those who attended the purely 
English department. So, during my two years' 
principalship of that school, I watched the exam- 
inations and progress of the pupils carefully, and 
compared the results of the two departments, and 
found that the teachers were correct. This led me 
to make a thorough investigation of the statistics 
of the entire school system of the city, covering a 
period of ten years. I did this hy taking the 
average age at which the pupils of the several dis- 
trict schools were traiisferred to the intermediate 
schools ; that is, the average age at which pupils 
passed from the fifth to the sixth year of school 
life, as reported by the several principals and pub- 
lished in the Annual Reports of the Superintendent 
of Schools. The statistics showed that in every 
one of the ten years the pupils in the German- 
English department, those who studied two lan- 
guages, passed to the intermediate Bchools on au 
average of little more than a year younger than 
tliose who studied English only. In explanation, 
it should be said that those who study German in 
the Cincinnati schools are, as a rule, the children 
of German parentage, and that the Germans usn- 
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ally enter tlieir children at a younger age, and keep 
them more regtilarlj in school. This will probably 
account for the difference in age. 

When I remembered that, during all these years, 
the pupils who paeeed to tlie intermediate sdioolB 
had each to obtain an average of at least seventy 
per cent on questions prepared by the superintend- 
ent of schools, and which were the same for every 
child in that grade in the entire city, the fact to 
me was astounding until the reason for it was 
understood; but it was conclusive. I no longer 
doubted, I no longer thought, — I hnew that the 
study of German did not retard the progress of 
the pnpila in English. I knew, also, from having 
myself taught for three years in the highest grade 
of the district schools, and from my experience aa 
principal of all the grades, that those pupils who 
Btndied English, only, had as full and complete a 
course as they could accomplish well. Indeed, the 
general sentiment among the Anglo-Americans at 
that time was — and is to-day, for that matter^— 
that their children have too much to do. 

Those of you who were in Cincinnati fifteen 
years ago, will remember the attacks of the Eng- 
lish papers upon the public schools of that city, on 
the ground that too much was required of the chil- 
dren. Yes, those whose children have nearly 
double the time for English are, as a rule, the ones 
who complain of overburdening, stultifying, and 
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cramming, and of too many studies. Yery few 
indeed, if auy, native Americans are ever beard to 
find fault with tlie bcIiooIb ou the ground that their 
children do not have enough to do. And yet this 
eo-called bui-densonie course in English was, as 
shown by the statistics, accomplished by the pupils 
iu the German-Eugliah department, in which nearly 
one-half of their school-time, during four of the 
five yeare' couree, was devoted to the study of the 
German language ; and this, too, at au average age 
of more than a year younger than the others. 

Iu this connection let me quote from Dr. Kid- 
dle, for many years superintendent of the New 
York City BchoolB. Dr. Kiddle saya: " In thoee 
schools in which it [the German language] has re- 
ceived the moat earnest attention, and in which, 
consequently, the most progress hns been made, no 
indication has been presented that this branch of 
Btndy has at all retarded the progress of the pupils 
in their English studies; but that it baa rather fa- 
cilitated intellectual advancement in English gram- 
mar and composition, increasing the pupil's fluency 
of expression by giviug them a more precise knowl- 
edge of the meaning of words in their own tongue, 
aiding in an important manner in their training and 
development. ' ' 

Dr. W. T, Harris, former superintfiudent of 
the St. Louis public schools, now the bead of the 
Concord School of Philosophy, one of our great 
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educational thinkers, and Dr. Andrew J. Kicko£F, 
ex-Biiperintendent of the Cincinnati and of tho 
Cleveland public schools, another great school-mao, 
report BiinUar result*. 



Why a. Child oah Stodt ■with Adtanta^ib Two 
Lanqoaoes at tbk Same Time. 

The fact ia, that a child can study two lan- 
guages at the eaijie time, and do as well in each as 
he woald if all his time were devoted to either 
language alone. This fact ia indisputable ; it can 
not be met by a denial, or by calling ua hard 
names, I know, from personal experience, that the 
very statement of the fact seems to one who has 
not investigated the subject, and who does not nn- 
derstand the workings of the infant mind, absurd, 
paradoxical, or foolish. Why? Because an adult 
is prone to look upon the mind of a little child as 
he does upon his own mind. lie says to himself : 
"The more time I devote to any one subject, the 
more I can learn of it ; therefore, the more my 
child can." Your conclusion, my dear sir, aa my 
friend Raab would say, "is malhematically true, 
but educationally false." You forget the all-im- 
portant fact that the mind of the child is only in 
its infant stages of development; that, tlierefore, 
it can comprehend but little of any one subject ; that 
the process of development of the infant mind is 
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slow and gradual ; tliat age is an iin]X)rtant element 
ill tliB education of cliiljreu. A cliild can learn 
each day a little of a large number of Bubjecte, 
but not mucb of any one. It can learn, for ia- 
etance, as much arithmetic in one-half Lour dally 
as in ten hours. It will learn id the half hour all 
its mind can a&gimilate — make its o^n — and any 
attempt to give it more than this becomes a cram- 
ming, Btnltifying process, and defeats its own ends. 
Ton can't force the mind of a child without injury 
to it. You can't teach it beyond its powers of com- 
preheuaion, and any attempt to do bo must result 
in failure. "A little to-day, and a little to-mor- 
row," ia the m(Jtto. Again, the number of sub- 
jects relieves the mind of the child. The child 
needs change; tension in one direction must not be 
long maintained. It plays at one thing, then at 
another. This is the nature of the child ; and the 
nearer we follow Nature's method ia its training 
and education, the better for the child, and the 
better for the public schools. Those editors, phy- 
Bicians, and others, who complain of overburdening 
and cramming the minds of children in the pri- 
mary schools, on the ground that they have too 
many branches of study, do so through ignorance 
of the real facte, and against the experience of the 
best school systems of the world; aye, against 
the very nature of the child-mind. The danger 

ger of cramming and overburdening the minds 
11 
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oi cliUdren Hee exactly in the opposite direc- 
tion ; liee la attempting too mucli in one or a few 
enibjecte, and not in the direction of too many 
Btiidies. And I assert liere, that if, as eome advo- 
cate, the courses of study in our graded scliools 
were reduced to the three R'e, the instrnction 
would become terribly l^urdensome to the children, 
especially in the lower grades, and they would 
learn less of these subjects than they do now. Such 
a course of study could be tolerated only in an un- 
graded school, where, on account of the great num- 
ber of classes, very little time is given to each rec- 
itaUon. 

What I have said concerning the number of sub- 
jects is not intended to apply t» the upper grades; 
for in these grades the minds of the pupils arc more 
fnlly developed, and they can devote, with profit, 
time outside of the class-room to the preparation of 
lessons; therefore the number of studies can be 
eafely lessened ; indeed, perhaps should be. But i, 
assert that the pupils of the primary schools — the 
first four years of school life — do not have too 
many subjects ; indeed, except in the German-Eng- 
lieh department, they do not have variety euough 
for the long hours of tuition which the pupils of 
our graded schools usually have to spend in school, 
as is shown by the fact that those who devote one- 
half of their school time to a foreign language learn 
fully as much in the English branches as those who 
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do not, and in some, as for instance composition, 
even more. From what luis V>eeri said, it is evi- 
dent that it would be a great mistake to postpone 
the subject of Germau till the eliildren reach the 
grammar or high school grades, as many advocate. 

The true place to begin the study of the Ger- 
man language is in the lowest primary grade — the 
first school year. 

The prevalent belief that the more time there 
\a devoted in school to any one aubject the more 
the pupils will learn of that subject, is the source 
of much of the opposition to the study of a foreign 
language, and is the direct cause of a vast amount of 
pernicious teaching in our public schools of to-day. 
This false idea leads many a teacher to violate her 
time-table ; to give much extra time, for instance, 
to the enbjeot of arithmetic at the cost of other 
studies, iu tlie vain belief that the pupils will make 
HO much more advancement in this study. Poor, 
deluded teachers I they forget tliat the powers of 
comprehensou of the children are limited, and 
that no anionnt of fretting and driving, and of ex- 
tra time, will teach them more than a certain amount 
— that ifl, more than they can assimilate ; and iu nine 
cases out of ten that amount is reached in the reg- 
ular time devoted to arithmetic in the program of 
recitations. The extra time is usually worse than 
wasted; its effect is only to weary the children, to 
disgust them with the subject, and make them dis- 
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like teaclier and Bcbool. Let ine say hero that en- 
tirely too much importance ia placod ujiuu uiathe- 
maticB in this country, and, consequently, too much 
time ia given to it even in the school programs, to 
say notliiug of tho extra work — an error not niado 
in the schools of Germany, Don't niiBunderetand 
me: I do not say that too much ground ia cov- 
ered in mathematics, but that too much tinie ia 
given to it. In my opinion, tlicro is enough time 
wasted by pupils while passing through the course 
of study of most of our city school aystema in 
solving a uaeleea multiplicity of prohlems in math- 
ematics — many of whicli are at the time beyond the 
comprehension of tlie children, and which they 
only work mechanically after memorized forms — for 
them, if taught correctly, to learn a foreign lan- 
guage, and at the same time to become more profi- 
cient in mathematics. 

How much better it would be for the intellec- 
tual development of tlie children, how much more 
practical for them in after years, if language, and 
not mathematics, were made the leading study in 
our educational eyateina 1 

Too Maitv Houaa of Tditios 



My investigations into the subject of the effect 
of the etudy of German in the English branches 
led me to conclude that the hours which the pupils 
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were daily kept in acliool were too many. In this 
view I was etrengtliened by the report of the half- 
day schools established in London for boys who arc 
compelled by necessity to work part of their time 
in shops, stores, etc. The directors natitrally fell 
into the common error of snpposing that, since 
these boys attended school only one-half of the 
time, they could therefore learn only one-half as 
much. To their eurprise and astonishment they 
found, after careful and thorough examinations, 
that the progress of these pupils in their studies 
was not only equal to, but in Bome respects even 
enrpaesed, that of those who attended the all-day 
school. My convictions became so strong that the 
hours of tuition were too long, that one of ray first 
official acts, on my election in 1874 to the super- 
intendency of the Cincinnati schools, was to rec- 
ommend to the Board of Education the rednction 
of the time to four and a half hours in the two 
lowest grades, and to five and a half hours in the 
remaining grades. Many of the members of the 
Board expressed their fears that such a reduction 
would be detrimental to the progress of the pu- 
pils. I assured them, on the other hand, that it 
would be a l^enefit to the pupils and teachers, and 
promised to assume all the responsibility of the 
change. 

The recommendation was adopted, and experi- 
ence baa shown that my judgment was correct. 
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No one has ever even Boggestcd a return to the 
old hours. 

I wish that Boards of Education, superintend- 
ents, and teachers of English of other locahtiea, 
who complain that in their five or six hours a day 
they haven't time enough for the introduction of 
another branch of study, would examine the course 
of elndy in English, which will compare favorably 
with any in the land, and then go into the Ger- 
man-English department of the primary grades of 
the Cincinnati schools, and see the excellence with 
which the course is taught in the less than two and 
a fourth hours jier day. Yea, let the Board of Ed- 
ucation of some of our large Western cities, who 
give from twenty minutes to a half-hour a day to 
teaching the German language, como witli them, 
and examine the progress of the pupils in both 
English and German. I know that they would 
return home and give to the study of the German 
language a reasonable amount of time ; for they 
would then be convinced that they could do so 
without injury to the English branches. 



Why Select the German Lahgdagb? 

The introduction of the German language into 
the public schools of our country has, unfortunately 
for the interests of education, met with much prej- 
udicial opposition; and is, even among educators, 
eotnewhat of a vexed question. 
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One of the most common objections raised ia, 
that if joii admit one foreign language into the 
cnrricnlnm of onr common schools, evury foreign 
community in onr midst lias an equal claim to spe- 
cial teaching for their children in its mother 
tongue. The Jew has by induction a right to a 
class in Ilebrew, the Irishman to instruction in 
Irish, and 6o on ; and that, to meet the require- 
ments of the polyglot people in our midst, a Btaff 
of special teachers should in justice he maintained 
by our city. Such an argument is based upon fal- 
lacious reasoning. To say nothing of the vast 
number of tax-paying Germans among ns, the 
German language is, eido by eide with the Eng- 
lish, the language of the cummerce of the world. 
As the French was for cenluriee the court language 
of Europe, ours and the German tongue are, from 
the vast ramifications of the people, tho media of 
international trade among modern civilized races. 

It is not the means of communication of an in- 
dividual nation merely, but it is a tongue common 
to educated persons of all nations. Its close alli- 
ance willi our own Anglo-Saxon speech makes its 
otndy, to tiie cultivated American, an especial ne- 
cessity. True, Italian and Hebrew are beautiful 
languages, and their study must give a higher tone 
to the minds of those who master them; but tliey 
are too restricted in their cosmopolitan usefnlness 
to demand their introduction into our schools. But 
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it is Baid, "Wliy teacli any foreign Uvngiiage?" 
Because the study of a lauguage is bo essential to 
tlie training of the mind. There ia no discipline eo 
perfect, no means bo effective in inducing thought, 
Ks the study of a foreign tongue. Lord Brougham 
Baid that a man was hut half educated who did not 
know two languages; that ha had better learn 
Choctaw than to be without the mental discipline 
of the Gtudy of a foreign tongue. Besides, it gives 
the pupils, through the derivation of words, a more 
thorough knowledge of the English language; and 
aaeach lesson in translation is au exercise in Eng- 
lish composition, it makes them more accurate and 
fluent writers of English. If, then, this course 
of instruction is so essential, what can be said 
against selecting for our children a language that 
IB SO comprehensive as the German, that is inter- 
woven with the elements of the English tongue, 
and ia 60 intensely practically useful in our trans- 
actions with thousands of our citizens in every 
State of our Union? Besides, our German fellow- 
citizens are among the strongest supporters of our 
public schools, and that support is worth a hundred 
times more than the cost of German instruction; 
and if no other reason could be advanced for its 
study, this alone would amply justify its introduc- 
tion into the schools of our country But, fortu- 
nately, its advocates do not have to base their sup- 
port npou any such grotmd. The German language, 
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the mother tongue of the most enlightened nation 
of the continent of Europe, is, next to the Engiieh, 
the language, as I have said, of the commerce of 
the world. It has a grand literature. It is of 
great practical value in the everj-daj life of onr 
people. Besides, I repeat again, the stud^ of two 
languages assists the pupils in aci^ninng a knowl- 
edge of each, and does not retard the progress in 
either. Yes, ladies and gentlemen, the advantages 
derived from studying two languages at the same 
time would amply justify the introduction of a for- 
eign language into the curriculum of the schools 
of our country, even if there were no citizens of 
foreign birth within our borders. 

If there were not a German or a Frenchman 
in this country, I would advocate, on educational 
gronnds, the introduction of the one or the other 
of these languages into the public schools. Of 
course, the great number of German -speaking peo- 
ple in this part of the coimtry is the especial rea- 
son why German should be preferred here, while 
in New Orleans, for similar reason, French should 
have tlie preference. 

Gbruaniziho thz Ohildkeit 



"But," it is said, " this is America, and there- 
fore the English language only should be taught in 
the public schools; teaching the German language 
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tends to make onr citizens less patriotic, less Amer- 
ican." "Are," I ask, "General Carl Schurz, Gen- 
eral Franz Sigel, and the tens of thousands of other 
GennauB who fought in the Union army in the 
last war, anjr less trne American citizens, any less 
patriotic, hccause they were educated in the Ger- 
man tongue? Are our German fellow-citizens any 
less patriotic t!mn the English whose mother tongue 
is that of onr country? Are the Germans in their 
native land any less devoted to the institutions of 
Germany, because the French language is taught 
in thousands of their schools?" No one, I think, 
would answer tliese questions in the affirmative. 
And until they can be so answered it is idle to say 
that a knowledge of, or the teaching of, German 
or any other foreign language is adverse to patri- 
otism. Tlie truth is, that our Gennan felJow- 
citizena are noted for their altachment to the free 
Institutions of America, and are among our most 
patriotic citizens, as a class much more so than the 
English. 

In this connection let me add that the study 
of the German language was introdnced into the 
public schools of Ohio in 1 8*0, by an Act of the 
State Legislature retjuiring all Boards of Educa- 
tion in the State to cause the German language to 
be taught when demanded by seventy-five free- 
holders representing not less than forty pupils, and 
it has been taught in the Bchoola of Cincinnati, and 
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In many other places of the county of Hamilton, 
Ohio, ever einco. And the statistics show that 
Hamiltoa County Bent more Union soldiers to the 
late Civil "War tlian General Washington com- 
manded at any one time in the Itevoliition, and a 
very large proportion of them were either Gennans 
or of German descent. Does this fact look as if 
the introduction of the German language into the 
schools of that coonty had made her citizens on- 
patriotic? 



Okoanizatiok or the Geshan Dkpastubkt 

Having Bpokea at length Tipon the importance 
of teaching the German language in the puhlic 
Bchools, I will now give you a description of the 
Cincinnati plan of organization of the German de- 
partment, which I consider the best in the conntry. 
Had St. Louis adopted it, as I recommended some 
years ago, Ler citizens would now be enjoying tho 
benefits of one of the flneet German departmeate 
in the country, one worthy of that great city, and 
without which her educational interests are sober- 
ing to-day. 

German is tanght in every one of the district, 
intermediate, and high schools, and forms a flour- 
ishing department in the Cincinnati Normal School. 
In the four lower grades of the district schools, one- 
half of the school time (leas two hours a week de- 
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voted in tliis department to music and drawing) is 
given to German. In all grades above the fourth 
year one hour is devoted to its study. In the four 
lower grades of the district ecboola, German is 
taught, as a rule, by lady teacliers under the su- 
pervision of the first German assistant, or German 
principal as he is sometimes called, whose duty it is 
to teach the German in the highest, D (fifth year) 
grade, and supervise the instruction in tlie lower 
grades. In the intermediate aod high schools, all 
the teaching is done by the first German assistants 
themselves, except in three schools where an addi- 
tional teacher is employed. 

It will readily be seen that by the Cincinnati 
plan, comparatively very little is added to the cost 
of maintaining theschoola in consequence of instruc- 
tion in German. Only the cost of supervision and the 
teaching in the upper grades is the additional ex- 
pense; inotherwords, the teaching of German to the 
eighteen and a half thousand children adds to the 
tnitionary cost of the schools only the cost of ea- 
pervisiou, and the teaching of the hour classes in 
the upper grades. The one hundred and twenty- 
one German teachers of the half-day classes add 
nothing to the expense ; for they, with the one hun- 
dred and twenty-one English teachers who alter- 
nate with them, teach the same number of pnpils 
that would otherwise be taught by two hundred and 
forty -two English teachers; or in other words, if 
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GtermaQ were abolislied, it woiild require one liiin- 
drod and iwoiity-one additioiittl EngliBli tcacbei's to 
talie the places of that number of Geriiian teadiers 
and, as tlie ealarioa are llio saiiio, there would be 
no difference in tlio expense of tlie schoola. 

Of course, tlie preceding statement is based 
npon tbe supposition that our German fellow-citi- 
zene would not witbdraw their children from the 
Bclioola, if instruction in the German language were 
discoutinued. We know, however, the fact is, that 
many German parents would withdraw their chil- 
dren, and place tliem where tliey would be taught 
tlie tongue so dear, and deservedly eo, as one of 
tLe three great languages of the civilized world, to 
a large part of the ]ieople of our city. 

Again, by the Cijicinnali plan tlie exchange of 
classes lakes place at the noon recess ; hence there 
is uo clashiug, no disturbing of recitations, and as 
the pupils do as satisfactory work in English as 
those in the purely English department there is no 
oppositioo engendered, on tlio part of the English 
teachers, against the study of German in these 
grades; in fact, these English teachers ara in favor 
of German instruction. Moreover, the Cincinnati 
plan gives time enough for excellent results in the 
instruction, as may be seen by the German teacliers 
furnished to the country every year by the Cincin- 
nati Normal School, nearly every one of whose 
graduates receives her entire school education iu 
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the public echools of that city. In this connection, 
1 quote from Professor Cotistaiitin Grebner, who 
was delegated by the Board of Education, id 1884, 
to examine and report upon the proficiency of the 
graduating class of that year. He said: "One 
more point of the utmost importance remains to 
be taken into congideratiun ; namely, these young 
ladies, who are noon to go into the schools of this 
city, there to teach German, epeak that language 
flo fluently and so correctly, and with so little of 
that accent which is generally found to be simply 
unavoidable with German-Americans brought up 
togetlier in America, that most undoubtedly not 
one of them will ever give rise to complaints that 
Bhe has undertaken to teach German without being 
able to Bpeak it correctly." 

Let me say here, that if the time now devoted 
to German shall ever he so reduced aa to cause 
the discontinuation of the half-day plan, it wilt be 
the beginning of the downfall of German instruc- 
tion in the Cincinnati schools. The half-day plan 
is one of the strong and preservative features of 
the Qennan department: it gives time for the 
best results in the instruction, it ineures harmouy 
and co-operation on the part of the English teach- 
ers, and it adds comparatively little to the expense 
of the schools. Another strong feature is the su- 
pervision of the male German first assistants. 

Intelligent supervision la absolutely uecessary to 
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the highest success of any department of education. 
It ia directive talent that is needed to guide, 
broaden, and unify the instruction, and thereby se- 
cure the highest results. Besides, the German first 
EBeietaotB materially aid the principals in the disci- 
plinB and management of the schools. 



A SuOOEflnOJT Afl TO THE MkTHOD OF Teaohino 

Allow me to make a suggestion as to the method 
of teaching German. In Cincinnati, and doubtless 
in many other places, it is taught largely as a native 
language. Thifl is the beat plan for those who 
speak German at home ; but it is not so good for 
the others. They need more practice in school in 
talking, in conversation, in translation than the 
others. Indeed, the most forcible objection ad- 
vanced by the opponents of our position is, that 
the children of non-G^rman-apeaking familios do 
not learn at our schools enough of the German 
language to speak it. While the charge is en- 
tirely too sweeping — for there are those who never 
speak German at home, yet who learn at school to 
speak and write the language so correctly that 
they are capable not only of holding conversation 
in German, but of giving excellent instruction in 
the language — still it must be admitted that there 
is some truth in the charge. This can be readily 
remedied by giving especial attention to teaching 
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the pupils to talk the language. Thia partial neg- 
lect ill thia direction has grown out of the fact that 
the mother-tongue of a great majority of the chil- 
dren in the German department of our eclioole la 
German; and, therefore, to teach it as a native 
tongue IB the natural method for all euch childrea. 
Ab the best methods of teaching the two clofises of 
children referred to are radically different, it 
would 1)9 for the highest interests of both if they 
could be separated, but this is in many places im- 
practicable. We ehoold then, iu order to do our 
duty to the minority, corapromiBe, and adapt our 
methods more fully to their needs, that no pupil 
of ordinary intelligence may hereafter pass tlirough 
the German department of the public echools with- 
out being able to converse intelligently in the lan- 
guage, at least on common, every-day subjects. 



Gbruan Msthodb or Instruotioii 

liadiea and gentlemen, are you aware that the 
superior methods of imparting instruction in the 
English branches, whieK have long prevailed in Cb- 
cinnati and in other cities and towns of the West, 
are German methods? They wore introduced 
many years ago through the German teachers and 
trustees who brought them from their fatherland, 
and through the admirable reports of Dr. C. E. 
Stowe (the husband of Harriet Beecber Stowe), who 
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was appointed by tlio State of Ohio to examine the 
schools of Gerraauy, and to report on the methods 
of intrnction employed therein. 

You have heard much of late years of the "New 
Education," the "Quincy Methods." What are 
these BO-called "Quincy Methods?" They are 
methods introduced into the schools of Quiney, 
Maee., by Colonel F. W. Parker, who came to 
Ohio some time in the eixtiea, taught in the public 
schools of Cleveland, and in the Dayton Nor- 
mal School, and BubBegueutly returned to hie na- 
tive New Englajid, carrying with Tiim the methods 
of instruction he had foond here, and after a visit 
to Germany introduced them, slightly modified, 
into the schools of Quiney. "Wliat are they?" 
I aak again. They are the German methods here- 
tofore epoken of, eubstantially the same methods 
that have been pursued in our Western schools for 
many yeai-s before they were ever heard of in 
Quiney, before the pen of Charles Francis Adams 
had made them famous, before they had revolu- 
tionized the primary instruction in the city of Boa- 
ton and the East. Fnder these methods of in- 
Btmction introduced from Germany, the children 
make much more rapid progress than under the old. 
Consider that, less than fifteen years ago, the ABC 
method of teaching primary reading was pursued 
in many towns of New England ; that the elate was 

not put into the hands of the pupils till they had 
U 
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been years at school ; that then came the lead-pen- 
cil, and jears after the pea. Did joa not see, at 
the Centenuial Exposition at Philadelphia, hundreds 
of epecimena of writing from entire clasees of pu- 
pils of an average age of from eight to ten, and evea 
more years, executed with a lead-pencil, because 
those Yankee schoolmastera thought the children 
too young to use the pen? When we cousider 
that "ohject-leaeons," or the objective method of 
teaching, was unknown at that time in the schools 
referred to ; that the memorizing of the text-book, 
word for word, was the sine qua non of a good rec- 
itation, and BO on ad infinitum, we do not won- 
der that when Colonel Parker introduced Western 
methods into the achoola of Quincy, the people 
of the East thought that a new era had dawned, 
and cried : The ' ' New Education ; ' ' the ' ' Quincy 
Methods." Why, there isn't a Grcrman within 
the sound of my voice ; there is n't a person edu- 
cated within the last twenty -five years, at least, in the 
public schools of Cincinnati, or of those of many 
other Western cities we can name, who did not re- 
ceive instruction under essentially the same meth- 
ods as those which have made the schools of Quincy 
famous. The American people, especially in thia 
part of the country, should be profoundly grateful 
for what the Genuans have done, through their su- 
perior methods of teaohing, for our educational in- 
terests. 
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Too mach praise can not be given the Germans 
for what tlieir advanced methods have accom- 
plished in reforming, elevating, and perfectiiig 
the modes of inBtrtiction in the schools of our 
land. 

COHOLCSION 

To those who oppose German instruction in 
ODT public schools, let me saj that the statement 
that the cost is great has been shown to be without 
foundation in places where the beat and most effi- 
cient organization of the department is effected. 
The belief that the study of the German language 
retards the progress of the children in English has 
been completely overthrown by the statistica. The 
statement that this is America, and therefore we 
ought to teach the English language only, is not 
worthy of notice The assertion that the study of 
German tends to Germanize our pupils, and make 
them less loyal to our country, is not borne out by 
the facts. Besides, your sons and daughters are 
not compelled to study German, as it is an op- 
tional branch. Why, then, object to others en- 
joying its advantages? I have never heard the 
first vahd reason offered against the study of Ger- 
man, and I believe that every intelligent man who 
will thoroughly investigate the subject free fmm 
all prejndice, must come to the same conclusion as 
I have; viz., that the etudy of two languages is 
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for the best interest o£ the piipile. I not only 
thoroughly' believe in the Genuan department of 
our Bchoola, but I am convinced that it would be 
better for the intellectual development of our pu- 
pils if they all studied the German language in 
connection with the English. Besides, it would be 
better for the interests of this great commercial 
oountrj" of ours if much more attention was paid 
in her schools and colleges to learning the great 
living language of modem civilization It is a 
lamentable fact, indeed, that few Anglo-Ainericans 
can be found who can speak any other tongue than 
the English, while there are thousands of Germans 
of kindred birth in our midst who are able to con- 
verse well in at least three languages ; and this is 
to be attributed mainly to the difference in the ed- 
ucational policies in the two countries. 

Ladies and gentlemen, may the time come when 
our people may be equally wise and far-aeeing in 
their educational policy ! This is my sincere wish 
and ardeut desire. 




Pedagogic Hints 

(for teachers) 



"THE TENS METHOD" OF TEAOHTNG 
ADDITION AND SUBTEAOTION 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

When principal of tlie Second Intermediate 
School, I found that pupils on entering the inter- 
mediate from tlie district ecliools — that is, on pass- 
ing from the fifth to the sixth school-year — were 
deficient in the abBtract work of the four funda- 
mental rulea of arithmetic. Tliey could not, as a 
rule, add and enbtract, multiply, and divide with 
facility. This led me, early in the fall following 
my election to the euperintendency, to examine 
into tliese subjects; to investigate the methods 
pursned ia teaching the same, and the reanlta ob- 
tained. I found class after class of pupila in the 
F Grade (third year), who, when forbidden to 
count on their fingers, required on an average 
three-quarters of a minute to a minute and a half 
to add such numbers aa 7 and 8. 

Tha causea of this state of things were found 
to be two : First, nearly the entire time allowed to 
arithmetic was given to solving problems on slates, 
even by pupils in G Grade, tlie second year of 

au 
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echool, and ia tlte flolution of Iheir problems tlie cliil- 
dren were Bllowed to count ou tlieir fingers, or by 
unit marka mude ■with their pencik ; and, eecond, 
in the grades abovo tlie G, much time was spent b7 
the pupils in learning to solve complicated prob- 
lems Trliieh were often bejond the eompreheEsion 
of the children, and which, in general, they solved 
mechanically, according to memorized forms. 

It was evident that tlio whole system should be 
changed. A new course of study was prepared, 
with eflpecial reference to obtaining, on the part of 
the pupils, accuracy and facility in tlie fundamental 
mlee of arithmetic. This course not only made a 
more natural division of the work to be performed 
by the several grades, but limited it in denominate 
numbers, in IT, G, and F Grades, to examples in- 
volving but one operation, and in the E and D 
Grades to those involving Wo operations. In the 
preparation of the course for the H and G Grades 
(first and second years) an entire change in the 
method of teaching addition and subtraction was 
contemplated. The method wiiicli was introduced, 
and which I designated as the "Tens Method" or 
'*Tena Plan," did away entirely with the addition 
and subtraction tables previously in use in the 
sohoola. 

Let me say, in the outset, there is nothing new 
in the way in which addition and subtraction are 
performed ; bat the meUtod of teaching the subjeota 
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18 entirely original. Since its introdnction into the 
Cincinnati schools, it lifts lieen adopted, in full or in 
part, in many other placea. 

In joetice to both methods it should l)e stated 
hero that, iu some places where it is iised, it is er- 
roneonsly called the "Gmbe Method." The 
"Tena Method" originated in the neceaaity of 
finding some plan by which pupils could add or 
Bubtract two numbers, the sum or difference of 
whicli they did not know, without resorting to 
counting by ones. Experience has shown that pu- 
pils taught by this method never resort to counting 
by nnits. 



The Wat m which the "Tens Method" was 
Intsodhobd 

In response to the earnest requegt of General 
John Eaton, United States CommiBsioner of Edu- 
cation, and of other distinguished educators, who 
had witnessed the excellent results obtained by the 
"Tens Method" of teaching addition and sub- 
traction in the primary grades of our schools, I 
gave a brief explanation of the same in the Fifty- 
third Annual Report of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools ; and as I have received, from time to time, 
since my retirement from active school work, let- 
ters making ini[uirieB in regard to this method, I 
hare conclnded to reproduce my article in this 
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book for the benefit of snch teachers as may care 
to read it. But before doing so, I deeire to make 
a short statement of the way in which the " Tens 
Method " was introdnced ; for the manner of its in- 
troduction demonstrates, to my mind, the superior 
excellence of this plan of teaching addition and sub- 
traction in the primary grades. It was as follows : 
After having given the teachers of H and G Grades 
a very full and careful explanation of the various 
steps to be followed in the teaching, and after hav- 
ing stated my reasons for believing in the superi- 
ority of the method over others, I said to them 
that what was wanted were accuracy and facility 
in addition and subtraction of unmbers; that if 
they were able to get good results from their pupils 
in these particulars, it mattered not to me whether 
they followed this or any other good method. 
Moreover, I assured them that if any one found a 
better method than the one I proposed, then I 
wanted that method introduced into the schools ; 
for my desire was to assist the teachers to improve 
the instruction, and not to compel them to adopt 
any particular mode of teaching. I also stated 
that I should visit their respective schools, from 
time to time, to see how they succeeded in their 
work in number; and, moreover, informed them 
that I should give their pupils two oral examina- 
tions in number within the school year. 

Many of the teachers took up the method at 
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once; others did 



not. The restiltfl of the exam- 
inadonB showed that the pupils of tlioee teachers 
who made nse of the "Tens Method" did mnch 
more accur&te and rapid work than tlie others. 

Without going into details, it is sufficient to 
Bay, that the teachers who did not adopt the method 
during the first year, did so afterwards, and of tlieir 
own accord ; for they were constrained to do it in 
order to obtain better results from their classes. 



GeNBBAI. DlBEOnONB 

For the first school year the course consists of 
addition and subtraction of numbers ae high a« 
10, and of analyzing each number from 1 to 10 
into any two integral parts. 

The analysis or resolution of numbers into parte, 
is where this method begins to differ from the 
*' Grube Method," or from any other with which 
I am acquainted. Ko tables are used in imparting 
the instruction, and very little written work is re- 
quired of the pupils — only enough to enable them 
to write the numbers neatly and to recognize them 
readily at sight. 

The addition, subtraction, and separation of 
□umbers into parts should be taken together, thus : 
One and one are two j two are one and one ; two 
less one are one. Each number should be eo thor- 
oughly taught before the next is taken up that the 
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pnpila will answer almost aTitomatically. Of course, 
with each new lesson a short review of the preceding 
nnmberB should be given. To obtain the best re- 
Giilte, the pupils should be required to answer in com- 
plete sentences, and fully one- half of the time sliould 
be given to eimultaneous work. For example, to 
the question, "What are one and one ?" the pupil 
should not be permitted to say two, but " One a^id 
one are iwoy" and then the entire elaes should re- 
peat the answer, ' ' One and (me are two, ' ' Teachers 
ehould bear in mind that repetition, repetition, 
KKPETmoN is needed to secure rapid and accurate 
work in numbers on the part of children. 

Again, let me say that one-half of the time in 
the number lesson shonld be given to simultaneous 
repeating. Do not confound simultaneona repeti- 
tion with what is usually called simultaneous rec- 
itation. To ask a class a question, and have the 
pupils answer together, b aa near a good-for-noth- 
ing practice as I can well imagine; but to have 
the question answered correctly by one of the pu- 
pils or by the teacher, and then have the entire 
class repeat the answer, is a most valuable OKcrciee. 
Individual recitation, and simultaneous repetition 
by the entire class, will hold the attention of the 
pupils and awaken their enthusiasm, and thereby 
secure the best results. In this, as in all other 
good methods, the exercises on each number should 
be taught at first with objects. 
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EXPLAKATION ThK TeAOHER MaNIPITLATINQ THE 

Objects 

In the preliminary lessons, the teacher should 
manipulate the objects after the following manner : 

Addition, — The teacher takes, for example, two 
pencils, one in each band, anii holding np perpendic- 
ularly the one in the left hand, asks, " llow many 
pencils have I in my left himd?" the cliildren &n.- 
svier^^'- One pencil;''^ then, holding up the one in the 
right hand in the sanie manner, asks, "And how 
many pencils have I in my right hand?" the chil- 
dren answer, ' ' One pencil. ' ' The teacher then 
brings the pencils together, and asks, "How many 
pencils have I in both hands?" the children an- 
swer, ^^ Two pencUa.^' "Well done, cliildren 1 
yon have answered correctly. Now, I am going 
to put the pencils together again. This time I 
shall not ask you any questions ; bnt when I hold 
up one of the pencils, you say ' One pencil;^ and 
when I hold up the other pencil, you say ' (md one 
pencU ; ' and when I put them together, you say 
'areiwopermlg.* Eeady! watch sharply ! Remem- 
ber, you must not say ' two pencils ' till I put the 
pencils together." " One pencU and one pencil 
aro ivso pencils.'''' The teacher should repeat the 
work till the children answer correctly and at the 
right time. 
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REsoLTiNa INTO Paetb. — The teacher ho1d« up 
two pencils togetlier, and the pupils are taught to 
eaj " Two peTtcUs are;" ba he moves one of the 
pencils to the right, the children say '^onepencU/'* 
and as he moves the other pencil to the left, the 
children eay " and one pencil." '* Two pencils are 
one pencil and 07ie pencil. ' ' The reverse is then 
given, "One pencil and one peneU are two 
peticih." 

SnBTHAonoN. — The teacher holds np two pen- 
cils together, the one in the left hand perpendic- 
ularly as before; but the one in the right hand, 
which he is going to take away and put behind 
hiin, he holds obliquely across the other, to indi- 
cate to the children that he is about to take away 
or enbtract the one tlius held ; as he holds up the 
pencUe in the manner stated, the children say, "Two 
pencils leas,*^ and as he removes the pencil, the chil- 
dren say "one pencH,'" and as he places it behind 
him, the children, looking at the one remaining, say 
^' a^e ojie pencU." " Two pencila, less one peneU, 
cere one pencil.'''' Or the teacher may have the chil- 
dren say, " One pencil from two pencils Jea/ms one 
pencil." Practice should be given till the pupils 
answer correctly in all these exercises, conforming 
their answers to the action of the teacher. After 
this the teacher takes three pencils, and proceeds 
in a similar manner. 
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ExPLAWiHOH — The PirpiLa Mantpclatikg the 
Objects 

(2) To make plain each step taken in teaching 
a number, let ub euppoee the lesaon to be ou the 
number Five, and each pupil to be provided with 
ten balls, strung on a wire on the desk before him." 

Addition. — All the balls being on the right 
aide of the desk (it is immaterial which Bide, pro- 
vided they are all on the same side), the papUs 
move/owy of them six inches to the left, and just 
before they take their fingers from the balls they 
eay ''Four haUa,^'' and aa they move the/<mrth ball 
they say, "and one loll" and just as it touches 
the/owr, " arejkie halW'' (four balls and one ball 
are five balls). Tliey should then give the reverse 
(one ball and four balls are five balls). They then 
move three balls and two balls (three balls and two 
balls are five balls), and then the reverse (two balls 
and three balls are five balls). These four opera- 
tions complete the process of " making five." 

Resolutioit into Parts. — The pupils then, 
placing the fingers on the j^ halis, which are now 
together but separated from the others, say, "Five 
balls are" and immediately moving^aw?* of them 
three or four inches to the right, and before taking 
the fingers from them, say, "yowr Ja^, " and then 
removing the fingers and touching the wt* tliey 
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Bay, "on^ one ha/l" (five balk are four balls and 
one ball). They tlien give the reverse (live balls 
are one ball and four balls). They next separate 
five balU into three balk and two balls (live balk are 
three balk and two balk), and the reverse (five balk 
are two balk and three balk). 

SuBTRAcmoN. — The pnpik now bring the two 
balk and t/iree balk together again. They then 
say '\fve halU,^' and, moving four of them to the 
ri'ffht, they say ^'less/our balls," and then, remov- 
ing the fingers and touching the ball remaining, they 
Bay ' ' are one haU ' ' (five balk less four balk are one 
ball). They then give the reverse (five balk less 
one ball are fonr balk). Then bringing the balk 
together again, they move three balk to the right 
(five balk less three balls are two baUs), and the re- 
verse (five balk less two balk are three balls). 

The pnpik should practice the foregoing oper- 
ations until they can perform them with accuracy 
and rapidity. At firat they should name the ob- 
jects; then dropping the names, they should give 
the numbers as they move the balk; thus, Four 
and one are five, Five are four and one, etc. 

The children most be required in all cases to 
conform the word to the action; i. e. , to tell just 
what they do just at the time they do it. Thk 
is absolutely necessary in order to keep the atten- 
tion of the children, and to eucure uccuriKy of 
thought and expreedou. 
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Exercises withopt Objbots 

Practice in solving exomplea rapidlj without 
the use of objeetB. 

In teaching these examples the form of the 
question should be varied as much as possible. 

The following are a few suggestive questions 
on the number I'tve. 

Addition. — Four and one ore what? How 
many? 

Four and one make what? How many? 

Four and cue equal what? How many? 

Four ^1(8 one are what? How many? Teach 
the sign phin. 

Four and what are five? Fonr and how many 
are five? 

"VVliat and four are five? How many and four 
are five? 

Begin with one instead of four, and proceed in 
the same manner — One and four are what? etc. 

Resolution into PiHTs, — Five are four and 
what? etc. One part of five is four, what is the 
kfltber part? The teacher namee one part of the 
nnmber, the pnpils give the other part. 

SuBTRAonoN. — In subtraction ase the expres- 
sions l^s, minua^from, auhtraot, more than, lena 
titan; thus, Five l^an four are what? Five mlmm 
four are what? Four/mwt five are what? Fwur 
10 
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avhtracted from five leaves what? Five are how- 
many more than four? Foiir are how many f.ess 
than five? 

Of courae the examples Bhould he given ont 
promiacaouely by the teacher. In answer to the 
qneatione, " What mate five?" " Five are what?" 
"Five IcBB?" each child is taiight to answer in reg- 
ular order and according to a specified form, that ail 
may practice in concert. For example, to the ques- 
tion, ''What make five?" the pupil begins with the 
largest integral part of five, which is four, and eays, 
"J^f and one are five," and the reverse, "On#and 
four are five ; ' ' then, ' ' Three and two are five, ' ' uid 
the reverse, "Two and three are five." 
Question — Five are what? 
Answer — Five are four and one ; 
Five are one and four ; 
Five are three and two; 
Five are two and three. 
Question — Five lees? 
Answer — Five less four are one i 
Five less one are four ; 
Five less three are two; 
Five less two are three. 
It is a good exercise to have the teacher name 
some number, as five, and then give the several 
parts promiecnoualy, requiring the pupil to give the 
other parta thus : 

The teacher says to the child, " I give one part 
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of five, you give the other part." Teacher aaya 
"iuto;*' the child answers "three." Teacher, 
child, "/awr." And go on. 

When a child misses a qnestion in mimbers, he 
should be required to solve it hj the me of the 
sticks or halls, as the case may be. 

The pnpils should be practiced on this work till 
they can answer almost instantaneously, as rapid- 
ity is one of the objects to be attained. Bear in 
mind that this can not be accompliehed except by 
completing one number very thoroughly before 
taking up the next higher, and by keeping u]> a con- 
stant review of the preceding numbers — that is, 
complete thoroughly the number two before taking 
np three; take three, and review two, complete 
three ; take four, and review two and three ; and 
BO on to ten. Bear in mind, also, that addition 
and subtraction, and the resolntion into jiarts, 
should be taught together; the one aaBista the other. 
Let the children be taught to speak naturally and 
sprightly in their number lessons, and not let them 
drawl their words iu a singsong tone. 

The course for the second school year consists 
of addition and subtraction of numbers as high 
as 100. 

FiBST Step. — This atepconsiste of adding units 
to the even tens (10, 20, 30, 40, etc.), and then 
of subtracting tlie suite to leave the even tens. 
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Thus, 

10 and 1 are what? and X are 1, 10 and 1 
are 11. 

11 leafl 1 are what? 1 less 1 are 0, 11 less 1 
are 10. ; 

10 and 6 are what? and 6 are 6, 10 and 6 

are 16. 
16 lees 6 are what? 6 less 6 are 0, 16 less 6 

are 10. 
40 and 7 are what? and 7 are 7, 40 and 7 

are 47. 
47 less 7 are what? 7 less 7 are 0, 47 lees 7 
are 40. 
And HO on to 100, 

Aa adding or Biibtraeting the cipher (0) does 
not chango tlio unit figure o£ the answer, it b bet- 
ter to drop this part of the work after two or three 
leseonfl, and have the children give the answers at 
once. Thus, 10 and 1 are what? Ans., 10 and 1 
are 11; 11 less 1 are what? 11 less 1 are 10; 10 
and 6 are 16, 16 less 6 are 10 ; etc. 



Second Step, — This consists of adding to or 
anbtraoting from, the right hand, or unit figures. 
Thus, 

11 and 1 are what? 1 and 1 are 2, 11 and 

1 are 12 ; 
13 less 1 are what? 2 less 1 are 1, 12 less 
1 are 11; 
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12 and 7 are what? 2 and 7 are 9, 12 and 
7 are 19; 

what? 9 less 



19 lees 7 are 
7 are 12 
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are 2, 19 lees 
43 and 5 are what? 3 and 5 are 8, 43 and 

what? 8 lees 5 are 3, 48 less 



6 are 48 ; 
lees 5 are 
5 are 43 ; 
and so on to 100. 

It is evident that adding the 1, 7, and 5, re- 
spectively to the right-hand figures of 11, 12, and 
43, IB simply a review of the first year's work, and 
all that is new for the pupils to learn in this and the 
preceding step is the names of ths answers ; hence 
to secure rapid work the teacher should drill her 
papile in naming the numbers helow 100 when the 
right-and-left- hand figures are given. In numbers 
greater than ten and less than twenty the pupils are 
first shown that the leftAiB-nA figure is 1, and if 
the Tigkt-\ia.uA figure is 1, the number is 11 ; if the 
right-hand figure is 2, the number is twelve; if 3, 
13; if 4, 14; if 5, 15; etc. 

Thibd Step, — This consists of adding to the 
right-hand figures to make even tens, and of sub- 
tracting from the even tens. 

Thus, 

19 and what are 20? 9 and 1 are 10, 19 and 
1 are 20 ; 

20 lees 1? 10 leea 1 are 9, 20 less 1 are 19; 
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12 and what are 20? 2 aod 8 are 10, X2 and 
8 are 20 ; 

20 leeB 8 are what? 10 less 8 are 2, 20 lees 8 
are 12 ; 

23 and what are 30? 3 and 7 are 10, 23 and 
7 are 30 ; 

30 less 7? 10 less 7 are 3, 30 less 7 are 23 ; 
and BO on to 100. 

After the pnpila are able to solve examples rap- 
idly m this manner, they are required to name the 
answers without giving the intermediate steps. I 
suggest, as a good drill exercise, that the teachers 
at this point reijuire the children to "make 20," 
for example, and to follow the request by naming 
all the numbers from 11 to 19 inclusive, reqoiring 
the children to give, immediately after each num- 
ber is named, the supplementary number or an- 
swer. Thus, in making 20, the teacher names the 
number 11, the children answer 9; teacher 17, 
children 3; teacher 12, children 8, etc. Again, 
the teacher requests the children to subtract from 
20, and names all the numbers from 1 to 9 inclu- 
sive, and the children immediately give the an- 
Bvera, Thus, the teacher says 4, the children an- 
swer 16; teacher 9, children 11 ; teacher 3, children 
17, etc. These exercisee should be carried to 100. 
When the pupils have had sufficient practice to 
enable them to answer almost instantaneously, they 
are given "string examples." These examples 
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shonld contain no nnmbers which reqnire in the 
solution the ' ' breaking over the tens. ' ' Example : 
a+3+5+6+4+8+2+7+l+2+9are49. Proof: 
49—9—2—1—7—2—8—4—6—5—3—2—0. 

The third step, especially that part which per- 
tains to subtraction, is bo very important that per- 
haps a brief explanation of the law upon which it 
ia based would not be out of place here. Why, in 
subtracting, say 7 from 30, is the right-hand figure 
of the result obtained by taking 7 from 10? An- 
swer: 30 ia composed of 20 and 10; if we take 
away 10, it will leave 20; if we take away 7, 
which is only a part of 10, it will leave the other 
part, which is 3 ; and 20 and 3 are 23, 

The Fodeth amd Last Step. — This conBista of 
breaking over the tens in both addition and sub- 
traction. 
Thns, 

9 and 2 are what? Operation, 9 and 1 are 10, 

10 and 1 are 11. Ans., 9 and 2 are 11. 

11 lees 2 are what? 11 lees 1 are 10, 10 less 1 

are 9. Ans., 11 less 2 are 9. 
7 and 8 are what? 7 and 3 are 10, 10 and 5 

are Ifi. Ana,, 7 and 8 are 16. 
15 less S are what? 15 less 5 are 10, 10 less 3 

are 1. Ans., 16 less 8 are 7. 
46 and 7 are what? 46 and 4 are 50, 50 and 3 
are 53. Ans., 46 and 7 are 53. 
And 80 on to 100. 
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It will be Been that, in giving the final reeulta, 
the numbers to be added or subtracted are repeated 
with their answers. This ie done in order tliat the 
pupils may learn more readily to add and subtract 
without separating the second number into parts. 
But at first, and until the pupils are so familiar 
with this step that whenever they do not know the 
answer they will immediately resolve the second 
number, as shown above, tliey should be required 
to work every example in this manner. If a pupil 
taught by the old method does not know, for ex- 
ample, that 7 and 8 are 15, he is compelled of ne- 
cessity to count from 7 to 15 by units, either men- 
tally or on the fingers ; while by this method, to 
which he resorte only when the answer is unknown, 
he simply resolves the 8 into 3 and 5, and adds the 
parts separately : i. e. , he takes enough units from 
the 8 to add to the 7 to make 10, and then adds 
the remainder 5 to 10, making 15. It is evident 
that tlie child stands fewer chances of making a 
mistake by the latter method; besides, the work is 
done more rapidly. 

Educators will please bear in mind that " break- 
ing over the tens" is but one step in the "Tens 
Method," and not the entire method, as has been 
stated in a few educational publications. Besides, 
I wish it to be understood that this step is a means 
only, and not an end ; that the end I desire to ac- 
complish is the addition and subtraction of nuni- 
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here with accoracy and facility without resolving 
them. And I am convinced tliat children can be 
taught to add and subtract numbers as wholes with 
accuracy and facility in mucli less time by iiaving 
&-Bt been drilled in this analysis. In addition, 
some of our teachers, however, prefer to have their 
pupils adopt the plan of always resolving the num- 
bers into parts, in the mamier indicated. I make 
no objection, because it is an excellent and logical 
way of adding — one which is used by some of our 
beat bookkeepers, and one which I recommend all 
persons to adopt who are naturally poor in addition. 

In this article on Primary Arithmetic, I have 
endeavored to present the main featareB of the 
method bo clearly that teachers who are not famil- 
iar with it may be able to use it successfuEy, with- 
out further asaistaneo than is given here. 

I here acknowledge my obligation to Miss 
Delia A. Lathrop, now Mrs, Dr, W. G. WilliamB, 
of Delaware, Ohio, who, recognizing the excellence 
of the "Tens Method," introduced it at once into 
the Cinciimati Normal School, of which slie was 
then principal, and thus rendered me important 
assistance in introducing the method into the 
schools. In this connection, I can not refrain from 
expressing my gratitude to Dr. John Micklebor- 
ough, who, when principal of our normal school. 
pubhshed an explanation of the method, and named 
the method after me. 
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Teaching Accuracy in Reading 



Repeating or omitting words, or snbetituting 
others not in the reading lesson, is one of the most 
common faults with whicli teachers have to con- 
tend. This carelessness, however, ia not confined 
to children. Comparatively very few adults can 
read half a column in a newspaper irithout blunder- 
ing. Within the past school year, 1885 and 1886, 
as also in previous years, I examined a number of the 
schools for the purpose of ascertaining the average 
number of lines classes could read without making 
one of the above mistakes. As it would consume 
too much time to examine every pupil, I selected 
at random from classes of all boys or all girls five, 
and from classes of boys and girls four of each 
sex. I foimd, first, that in moat of the classes the 
average number of lines read was small, seldom 
more than eight or ten,"* and often less; secondly, 
that the girls were, as a rule, more accurate read- 
ers than the boys ; and tliirdly, that those who were 
able to read a large number of lines were univer- 
sally good spellers. I recommend that one lesson in 
five — Twt more than this — be given during the com- 
ing year in the following manner, viz. ; Let the 
teacher take some piece with which the pupils are 
familiar, and see how many of them can read — if 
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poetry, two etanzae; if proee, ten linea — without 
making anj of these mUtakee. When a popil makes 
a blunder in reading, for example, hie two stanEas, 
let him be seated at once, and another try till eome 
one bafi read them; then proceed in the same way with 
the next two, and so on till the piece is completed ; 
then teat tliem on calling the words backwards in 
the game manner. Naming the words backwards 
is a very important exercise in this connection, as 
the pupil is compelled to look carefully at each 
word or he will fail. Now and then vary the les- 
son by having the class read backwards in con- 
cert. 

Teachers who desire to give per cents on this 
work may readily do eo by allowing ten per cent 
for each line np to ten lines, or one hondred per 
cent. 



OPDnONB Oir ParaolPALS AND TsAOBItKS 

The teachers were requested to give this plan 
a fair trial, and to report to me at the close of the 
year the results obtained by it and their opiaion of 
it. They were cautioned not to give too much at- 
tention to tliis mechanical reading; not to give 
more than one lesson in five, as the great objects in 
teaching reading are to give the pupils power to grasp 
thought from the printed page, and to teach them 
to read those thoughts with correct expression. 
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The teachers with unanimity reported favorable 
reeulta. The following are a few extnicta from 
their reports. A teacher Bays: "Before trying 
the plan, I tested my pupils to see how many lines 
they could read without an error, and found twelve 
only who read more than ten lines, while not one 
could read over seventeen. Now the class will 
average over forty lines and some pupils will read 
over a hundred." Another reporter " The Fri- 
day lesson was eet apart to 'Hue reading,' as we 
term it, and by adopting your excellent plan we 
found the results in reading more satbfaotory thao 
in any previous year." " The plan," eaya a prin- 
cipal, "suggested by you for securing accuracy in 
reading has done more to improve the reading than 
all the plans heretofore pursued. It has miide the 
careless painstaking, and the disposition to omit 
words or inject others is faat disappearing." An- 
other principal reports : "Your plan is worthy of 
much consideration; it secures, by the care ob- 
served, a distinct utterance of the elementary 
Boanda; furthermore, that raucli-deplored habit of 
blending the cud of one word with the beginning 
of another is, in a great measure, overcome by it. 
In short, this plan is the only one which will secure 
the beat results in reading." "I have followed 
the suggeetioUB in regard to reading, and fiud 
them very efficacioas. The habit of stammering 
haa been reduced amaisingly," reports a teacher. 
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A principal eaya: "In addition to the report of the 
teachers on reading, of the effect of your recom- 
mendation, I would 8a,y that my final examination 
showed to me conclusively the benefits of the 
course recommended by yon. The halting and 
etammering, the repetition and miscalling of worda, 
were not nearly bo noticeable as formerly, and the 
pupils acquired a readiness and fiuency in reading 
that gave more time to develop the thought, ex- 
pression, and sentiment of thelessong read." Sim- 
ilar reports were received from hundreds of teach- 
ers. May I not recommend the adoption of this 
plan into other schoolfl of the countiy? 



The Percentage System 

The Bnbject of examination and promotion of 
pnpila is one of the most difficult of solution of 
any connected with our city school systems. Years 
ago, educators thought that they had found the 
true solution in "percented" written examina- 
tions. Such examinations were held in every sub- 
ject in which it was possible to hold them ; and in 
order to stimulate the teachers to greater exertione, 
the per cents were posted up in the offices of super- 
intendents, exhibited and commented upon in the 
different schools, carried arouud in triumph by 
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principals, paraded in the daily papers, and ptib- 
lielied in the school reports. But it was found that 
attaching undue importance to per cents leads to 
the driving and cramming process, to teaching in 
narrow ruts ; that it offers inducementB to teachers 
to resort to improper devices and expedients, which 
keep the children from thinking for themselves, 
and which therefore retard rather than develop the 
reasoning faculties ; that it causes teachers to vio- 
late their time-tables, to overburden the pupils 
with home work, to inflict unnecessary punishment, 
and not infrequently to drive poor pupils out of 
school. 

Experience shows that the best t«achers do not, 
as a rule, obtain the highest per cents from their 
pupils. Of course, in a properly -graded school, 
their classes will rank high ; but they will be beaten 
every time by classes taught by inferior teachers 
who follow narrow ruts. Good teachers will ob- 
tain good per cents ; but to judge teachers wholly 
by per cents, as has been done so generally in the 
past, is t(i commit an injustice. 

As my predecessor, Dr. John Hancock, once 
said : ' ' Per cents show some things, but they do 
not show all." 

The methods pursued in obtaining the per cents 
are of far more importance in estimating the true 
worth of a teacher than the per cents themselves. 

For these reasons there has been a growing 
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Bentlment in favor of abandoning the percentage 

Bystem altogether. Not seeing \aj way clear to 
dispenee wholly with the syBtem, I endeavored, 
during my euperintendency, to relieve, aa much as 
possible, the pressure formerly brought to bear 
through iier cents, by not publishing them, by not 
even requiring the teachers to report them, by at- 
taching very little importance to them, and by 
throwing them off of "object lesaonB," history, 
and physics, subjects tliat would better never be 
touched than be taught by the pemicioiiB methods to 
which teachers are compelled to resort in order to 
obtain high per cents in written examinations. And 
that the non-percented subjects might not be neg- 
lected, I requested the principals to give especial 
attention to them, and required them to make a 
written report twice a year, not only upon the re- 
sults obtained, but upon the methods pursued in 
imparting the instruction. 

In addition to the foregoing, each teacher was 
assured that her standing in the estimation of the 
snperintendent and of the Board would not depend 
upon the high per cents her pupils might obtain in 
examinations, but upon attention to duty, manners, 
mode of discipline, methods of instruction, and 
upon the tone of her school. 

Moreover, believing that much injuiy had been 
done in the past by imposing home study upon 
young children, the teachers of the district schools 
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were prohibited from assigning leseons to be learned 
outside of school honre, and, at the Bame time, the 
teachers of tlie intermediate echools were limited 
as to the amount and nature of the home work they 
were pennitted to require. 

The cuBtom which had so long prevailed of 
holding & final examination of the district and in- 
termediate seliools ill June of each year, on ques- 
tiona prepared by the superintendent, was kept up ; 
but the requirements for promotion were so modi- 
fied that not only pupils who reached the average 
which was fixed after the examination, and which 
was usually seventy per cent — never more than 
aeventy — but all others were advanced whom the 
principals recommended, together with those who 
had been in one grade two years. Thus the pupils 
were " passed," as it is called, first, on having ob- 
tained the required average per cent in the final 
examination; second, on the recommendation of 
the principals; third, on the fact that they had 
been in the same grade two years. 

The foregoing was the manner of promotion of 
pupils during my administration, except from the 
A Grade of the intermediate to the high schools. 

The high schools of Cincinnati are under a sep- 
arate Board, known as the Union Board of High 
Schools, and a committee from this body fixed each 
year a definite per cent which a pupil must obtain 
in the final examination given by the superintend- 
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ent. There wae no exception made. The pnpil 
who did not obtain the required average failed of 
admission. 

As has been stated, the terrible preaeure that 
had been brought to bear upon the schools through 
the undue Importauce previously placed upon per 
cente, was removed from the first seven grades of 
the schools at the beginning of my administration. 
In my opinion, the teachers in these grades had all 
the relief in this direction that it is advisable to 
give, and were as free to act as the best interests 
of the schools demand. I am not one of those 
who believe that a great school system like that of 
Cincinnati can be maintained at a very high stand- 
ard of proficiency where the transfers of pupils 
are left entirely in the Iiands of the individual 
teachers and their respective principals. 

The percentage system, when proper safeguardfl 
are thrown around it and wheu judiciously applied, 
is essential, if the highest interests of the schools 
are to he subserved. I complain not therefore of 
the use, hut of the abuse of the system. 

Had the admission of pupils to the high schools 
been in the hands of the superintendeDt, proper 
relief would have been given the teachers of the 
A Grade of the intermediate schools. But unfor- 
tunately tills was not the case ; for, at the time, 
the high schools were only nominally under the 
superintendent, he having merely advisory powers. 
17 
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The rigor of the requirements of the Union Board 
for admifiejou of pnpila to the higli schools, and 
the natural desire of both principals and teachers 
to have ae large a nnraljer as possible of the pupils 
remaining m this grade in their reapective schools 
pass a successful examination, led some of the 
teachers of the A Grade to drive and cram for per- 
centa in those subjects in which written examina- 
tions were required, and to slight those in which 
they were not. 

What could be done for relief here was a ques- 
tion tliat gave me much serious thought. At last I 
recommended to the Union Board to admit to the 
Iiigh echoola the upper half of the pupils in the A 
Grade of each intermediate scliool, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the principal, without examina- 
tion, the plan that I had adopted in the remaining 
grades of theae schools. The Board was not pre- 
pared to make so radical a change in the method of 
transferring pupils, but adopted a modified form 
of my recomraeadation by passing a rule to admit 
' ' without further examination, fifty per cent of the 
pupils having the highest per cent, who shall at- 
tain an average of seventy per cent, or above, on 
four examinatiouB held by the principals during 
the year." 

My plan left the selection of the "honor pu- 
pils" wholly to the judgment of the principals 
and teachers of the several schools, and did not re- 
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quire examinations, or tests aa they are now called, 
to determine who were to be "honor pupils;" 
for I feared that, if this be done, it might lead to 
more cramming than before. The rule, however, 
wae in operation only one year, when the euperin- 
tflndency of Bchools passed into the hands of my 
BQCoeeBor, Dr. E. E. White, who, by an act of the 
Legislature, became superintendent of the high 
schools in fact as well as in name. During Dr. 
White's administration the promotion of pnpila to 
the high schools wiis placed by the Union Board 
in the hands of the supermtondent. 

Since Dr. White's successorj Snperintendent 
W. H. Morgan, has been in charge, the old rule ad- 
mitting " honor pupils " without examination has 
been re-enacted, with such modifications as the en- 
perintendent suggested. The rule is aa follows: 
" Pupils from the city intermediate schools may be 
admitted to the high schools upon the following 
conditions : The upper half of the A Grade of these 
schools, 80 determined by a combination of the 
teachers' estimates and the various examination re- 
sults, allowing each etpal value in the determina- 
tion, and so certiiied by the principal of each 
school without further examination. The lower 
half must be examinecl at the close of the school 
year, at their respective schoolhouses, under the 
supervision of a high-school teacher, etc. 

While I am convinced that the plan of proraoHng 
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one-half of tlio pupils of each grade as "honor 
pupUa " without requiring them to take the final 
examination given by the superintendent, is the 
beat that has been devised for a great Bjetem of 
Bchoola, I do not approve of requiring the teachers 
to hold and record each year a certain nuint>er of 
stated examinations. Teachers shonid have more 
freedom. 



Farewell to the Schools 

THE CONCLUDING AHTICLS OF MY LAST ANNUAL REPORT. 
AUGUST 15, i§8S. 

In concluding this, my twelfth and last Annual 
Report of the Condition and Progrese of the Cin- 
cinnati Pubhc Schools, I wish to express to all past 
and present members of the Board of Education 
who have upheld and sustained me in my work, to 
principals and teachers, who have so fully and ef- 
fectively co-operated with me in my earaegt en- 
deavors to improve the school system of this city 
and to keep it in the forefront of American bjb- 
tems, mj heartfelt gratitude; for, without euch 
support and co-operation, little could have been 
accomplished. But now, in reviewing my twelve 
years' superintendency of the Cincinnati pablic 
schools, I take pride in the fact that it has been 
characterized by shortened hours of tuition ; by 
lengthened certificates for teachers; hy the impulse 
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given to beautifying acliool-roomfl with the por- 
traits of the great and good in hietory and litera- 
ture, and with other pictnres ; by the greatly- les- 
sened pressure of the percentage system ; by the 
development of the " Tena Method" of teaching 
primary arithmetic, now pursued in many schools 
of the eoimtry ; by the introduction of a system- 
atic course of moral, humane, and literary train- 
ing, through "Memory Gems," including in its 
scope the inauguration of authorial celebrations 
and the celebration of "Arbor-day," or raeiuorial 
tree-planting, and by the remarkable neatness and 
beauty of execution of pupils' work on slate and 
paper, accojiiplislied largely through the introduc- 
tion of the systematic and attractive forms daily 
ruled by the scholars with pen and pencil. 

It has been my earnest endeavor to make char- 
acter-building, in its best sense, the great object 
of my administration, and hence the question, what 
would make our pupils nobler and more useful 
men and women, and not what would produce the 
highest per cents, has been the test of all measures 
and changes advocated or adopted by me. 

I now take leave of trnstees, principals, teach- 
ers, and pupils, in the sincere desire that the pub- 
lic schools of Cincinnati, under the guidance of 
my dintinguished successor, Dr. E. E. White, 
will be brought to a still higher state of excellence 
and of nsefulnesB. 



Personal Incidents 
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The Fish I Did Catch 

Pbhhaps some of my young friends who have 
read in MeGJufEey's Fifth Reader the beaBtifnl 
story of ^Vllittier'8, entitled "The Fish I Didn't 
Catch," may be interested in the incident I am 
abont to relate, since it happened by the same body 
of water and near the same place as the one upon 
which the poet baaed his story, as Mr. Whittier 
himself informed me. But as I caught the fish, I 
have selected the opposite title; namely, "The 
Fish I Did Catch." 

One pleasant summer afternoon, I took a stroU 
throngh Braudy-brow Woods, and came out at 
Peaslee'a Mill-pond. This beautiful little lake 
took its prosaic name from an anceetor of mine, 
who built the saw and grist inills which stood at an- 
other point of the lake, and which remained in the 
poesesaion of the family for upwards of a century 
and a half; indeed, at the time to which I refer, 
the mills and water privileges belonged to my 
father- 
It was growing late in the afternoon, and the 
266 
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enn was begiDning to cast shadows upon the lake 
from the tall pines that bordered the western shore 
when I came. 

While resting on the greensward of the oppo- 
site shore, where the groimd gently slopes to the 
lake, and looking out upon the placid water — for 
not a ripple disturbed the giassy smoothness of the 
surface — I saw the whirl of a pickerel. "Good!" 
thoughtl; "I'll eatfh that fellow." What boy 
with a fish-hne in his pocket would not think this, 
though the scenery were never so beautiful? In 
those days it was ray custora to carry a Look and line 
when on my rambles. I ciit a pole from a clump 
of alders near by, fastened the fish-line to it, baited 
the hook, and threw out the line, dropping the bait 
into the water a little beyond where I had seen the 
pickerel- whirl, and drawing it just below the sur- 
face, by short jerks, past the place. Sure enough, 
I caught the fish, and shortly thereafter another; 
then, moving up to near the outlet of Brandy-brow 
Brook, to where some oak-trees hung over the 
steep bank, a few feet from the water's edge, I 
threw out the Hue again. This time I hooked a 
larger fish than either of the other two ; but in 
pulhng him out the line was thrown into the 
branches of one of the oaks. The fish fell to the 
ground, and waa saved ; but the hook caught in 
the branches of the tree, and was lost. 

All hopes of further fishing were gone. Grief- 
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stricken and almost Iiroken-hearted, I resolved to 
retani home; so, from a small gray bircb that 
grew near the bank, I cat a crotched stick on 
which to fitring the fish ; bnt as I was in the act of 
strin^ng the largest and last one caught, I noticed 
that something projected the skin just below the 
gills. I cut in with my knife to see what it was ; 
when, behold! to my inexpressible joy, I found it 
was a fish-hook, and a larger and better one than 
I had lost. Delighted beyond measnre, I hur- 
riedly cut out the hook, fastened it to the line, 
baited it, and renewed my iiahing. When dark- 
ness overtook me, I went home with a string of 
more than a dozen fine pickerel, the happiest boj 
in town. 

How rapidly grief and joy alternate in this life I 



My Spring 

What is true of other parts of the world, in 
regard to the evils resulting from the devastation 
of forests, is alarmingly trno of many parts of our 
own conntry. In numerous places in my own 
State, Ohio, the soil has been largely washed away 
from the hillsides since flie forests have been de- 
stroyed, leaving deep gullies and bare rocks on the 
once beautiful slopes, and covering with a debris 
of stone and gravel the once fertile valleys bolow ; 
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for Ae rainfall, instead of percolating through the 
Boil to come out at a lower level in refreshing 
Bprings, rushes unhindered into the streams, caoe- 
ing frequent floods, 

Thonsands of springs and brooks that once 
gave fortli a continuons flow, are now dry in niid- 
BUnuner. In tliia connection let me give jon an 
example within my own personal experience; and, 
gentlemen, I am confident that most of yon can 
call to mind similar occurrences. There was lo- 
cated on my father's farm, almost within siglit of 
ray old home, a never-failing spring of crystal 
water, in a ravine bordered by hill-slopes covered 
with a beautiful forest of pine. I dug out the spring, 
as we say in rural parlance, making a small pond 
of some twenty feet long by ten wide, and two or 
three feet deep. The upper end, where the cool 
spring-water bubbled np from the earth, I covered 
over with large, flat stones, making a kind of 
bridge to serve as shelter and protection for the 
beautiful speckled trout, some twenty in number, 
with which I stocked my little pond. O, what 
delight I took in those happy boyhood days, in 
feeding my pets, which became almost as tame as 
the chickens about our door ! Tears passed on. I 
left my native home to live in Ohio, and, after the 
expiration of two years, I returned to visit my par- 
ents. I went to see the spring, that spot so dear 
to my childhood and youth, and think of my sur- 
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priBO and amazement when I found tliat no epring 
was there I Only a few bare stones remained to 
mark the place where the everflowing spring once 
was. The caiiso of this waa the catting down of tlie 
pines that covered the slopes on either side. Since 
that time a growth of heautifnl oaks has sprung up, 
and my never-failing si)ring has returned. 



PLANTING THE MAPLE-TREE 

(WRITTEN HOR THE YOUNG) 

Now, I am going to tell my young friends how 
I became, in early boyliood, the friend of foreat- 
treea. 

Sometime before the date of the story I am 
about to relate, father had remarked to us boys 
that it would be a good thing to have a trout in the 
well, that the fish would destroy the insects and 
lielp in other ways to keep the water pure and 
healtlif ul ; besides, he assured us that the open well 
would make a nice home for a brook trout, as this 
fiah lives only in cool or cold water; and, more- 
over, it likes the shade. 

One fine day, in the following spring, after the 
snow had melted away, but before the buds on the 
small trees in the forests began to start, father's 
words came into my mind, and I decided to get 
ready, run down to Brandy-brow Brook, catch a 
small trout, and put it into the well, as father had 
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enggested. So, Imving made a kind of fish-hook 
lij first heating over tlie finiiie of a lamp and then 
bending into projwr shape ono of mother's eewing- 
needloB — the needle was need in order not to 
injure or nnneceasarily hurt the fish — and having 
threaded tWa needle-hook with etrong linen thread 
and fastened tfae opposite end of the thread to a 
long Blender pole, ofE I went, with a small tin 
bucket in one hand and the pole in the other, and 
Rover, our large, black, curly-haired Newfound- 
land dog by my side. On arriving at the brook, I 
baited the hook with a email earthworm, which I 
found by turning over a large etone tliat had lain 
a long time partly imbedded in the moist soil, and 
began fishing in "tlie ripplea" under the deep 
shade of my favorite trees, "the hemlocks." 
Here the brook broadens to three or four times its 
usual width, and the sliallow water nina murmur- 
ing over the stony bottom ; and here, during the 
daytime, little trout are always to be found. It 
was but a few minutes till I had one of the gold- 
and -red -spotted beauties safe in my bucket. 

Tishing over, and not being ready to returo 
home, I started down along the hank of the brook 
to see what Rover, who was barking fnriously, had 
found ; more, however, to please the noble dog 
who would show, by the expression of liis large, 
kindly eyes and by the wagging of his long bushy 
tail, the joy he felt at my approach on such occa- 
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Bione, than because I tlionglit that he had found 
anything of impdrtauce ; for, iny young friends, 
yon know tliat a Newfoundland dog, tliough very 
vahiable for many thiugs, is good for nothing »& a 
hunter. Rover would make far more fuBS over 
chasing a mouse or a chipimudv into a hole than a 
hound would in driving a fox into liia bnrrow, and 
would be much more pleased over his achieve- 
ment. 

On coming to within a few feet of the place 
where the dog waa, I saw that, just as I had ex- 
pected, he had driven one or the other of these 
tiny creatures under the roots of an old pine-tree 
that stood by the little stream ; so I stopped, called 
Rover to mo, and began to pet him, as much ae to 
say: "Good dogi you have done the best you 
knew how, and I love you for it." "While stand- 
ing there, petting the big, good-natured aniiiial 
and looking abont me, my attention was attracted 
by the beauty of the bark and the neat and trim 
appearance of a small tree that stood near the op- 
posite bank of the brook. I lea|»ed across the 
brook, and carefully examined the tree. Though 
not knowing its name, I was so pleased with it that 
I made up my mind at once to take the little trout 
I had in the bucket home, put it in the well, and 
get the spade, dig up the tree, and plant it iu the 
road in front of the old farmhouse iu which I 
lived. The resolution was promptly carried into 
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effect, and the tree wae planted. I rempmlwr now, 
as if it were but yesterday, with wLat exultant joy 
I Bhowed tlie trae to my father on liifi return from 
town that evening, and with what delight I re- 
lated the eireumstances that led to its discovery 
and planting. Father infonned me that it was a 
augar or rock maple, a variety of the maple-tree 
rare in that section of the State. In other parts 
of New Hampshire many farmers have large groves 
of these trees, from whose sap great quantities of 
syrup and sugar are annually made. The next 
year others of the same variety were planted, until 
a row of beautiful sugar-niaples adorned, aud still 
adorns, the road in front of my old New Hamp- 
shire home. 

Such was my interest in those trees that for 
years, even after I came to Ohio and settled in 
Cincinnati, on my visits to my parents, I meas- 
ured their stems to ascertwn how rapidly they 
grow, and kept a record of their annual growth in a 
note-book stowed away in one comer of the old cup- 
board, over the kitchen fireplace, wliicli my mother 
permitted no other member of the family to disturb. 
And now, after more than forty years have passed 
since the planting, my attachment to these maples 
is so strong that I have almost as great a desire to 
see them a^ I have to visit the friends of my boy- 
hood. 
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WHY 1 BECAME IN BOYHOOD AN OPPONENT TO 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 

In 1S44 a man in Groftoii County, New Hainp- 
aliire, was arrested, tried, convicted, and Bentenced 
to be Imnged for the anppoeed murder of his wife. 
Tlics circumstances were as follows: 

A man and his wife slept in a room which was 
separated only by a board partition from another 
room occupied by an old lady. One morning the 
wife was found hanging to the bedpost, dead. 
The husband was arrested on the charge of mur- 
der in the first degree, and was thrown into jail, 
at the same time declaring liie innocence. At the 
trial the old lady testified that she heard loud words 
between husband and wife, and threats that he 
would kill her, and afterwards heard scuffling be- 
tween them; but that, beiug alone, ehe was afraid 
of her own life, and therefore lay quiet, etc. The 
jury brought in a verdict of guilty, and the judge 
sentenced the prisoner to be lianged. My father, 
at the time a member of the New Hampshire Leg- 
islature, made a careful examination of the testi- 
mony, and became convinced that the crime was 
suicide, and not murder. Accordingly, he intro- 
daced a bill into the House of Representatives to 
pardon the condemned man. After a somewhat 
lengthy discuBsion, the House decided to refer the 
18 
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whole subject to a special committee of ten, of 
which my father was appointed chairman, with in- 
structions to report bj bill or otherwise. Tlie com- 
mittee, after a careful and patient examination of 
the evidence, instructed its chairman to report to 
the House a bill commuting tlie sentence of the 
prisoner to imprisonment for life in the State 
Prison. Mr. Peaalee immediately informed the 
House of Representatives that the select committee 
would l>e ready to report at seven o'clock in the 
evening, and asked the House Jo adjourn to that 
honr, stating that it was of the utmost importance 
that prompt action be taken, or otherwise the exe- 
cution would take place at ten o'clock the follow- 
ing day. The House did aa requested. Long be- 
fore the hour arrived to which the House had 
adjourned, the epacions galleries of the Hall of 
Representatives were filled to overflowing with 
spectators to hear tlie report of the committee. 
Among them were the aged mother and two eistera 
of the prisoner, weighed down by grief over the 
misfortimes of a son and brother. The bill was 
advocated with great zeal on the part of my father 
and Bome others, but was met with strenuous op- 
position on till; part of friends of capital puniali- 
ment, who tried to defeat the object of the bill by 
delaying action until too late to prevent the execu- 
tion, which they nearly succeeded in doing; for 
the bill was passed by the House of Bepresenta- 
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tives and received the signature of tlie governor 
only a few boars hofore the time set for the hang- 
ing to take place. 

In front of tlie State ITonse stood a rider bj 
his horse, ready to start with the commutation pa- 
pers as soon as they received tiie signatnre of the 
governor. On the instant tliey were handed him 
by Mr. Peaslee, he leaped upon his horse, and rode 
away tlirough the enow ; for it was winter, and a 
deep snow lay upon the gronnd. But by a relay 
of horses, for which arrangements had previously 
been made, the rider reached the place appointed 
for the execution two hours before the time set for 
tbo hanging. 

The prisoner was brought to Concord, and in- 
carcerated in the penitentiary, where he remained 
two or three years, when, on account of liis good 
behavior and the great probability of his innocence, 
he was pardoned, and from that time ho lived a 
blameless life, honored and respected in the com- 
munity in which he resided. After leaving prison 
he wrote a number of letters expressing liis heart- 
felt gratitude to father, and saying that but for hia 
disinterested exertions in hia behalf, he would have 
died an ignominious death upon the gallows, though 
innocent of the crime charged against him. 

The reading of these letters and the listening 
to the story related to me when a boy by my father, 
who could nut tell it without shedding tears when 
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he came to the scene that ensued in the rotunda of 
the Stat* Iloiiee, when that aged Christian inotlier 
and the two danghtera met him, and tlirew their 
arms around his neck, and wept grateful tears — 
"TAngnage," said father, "seemed inadei^uate to 
express their gratitude for wliat I had done for 
them ' ' — deeply impressed my mind, and made me, 
from that day to this, an opponent to capital pun- 
ishment. 

My father lived to see conclusive evidence of 
the man's lunoceuce adduced, and his own convic- 
tions Bustaiued. 



GENERAL NOYES AND THE POET WHITTIER 

General Noyes and the poet "Wliittier were in- 
timate friends. So close was theii- friendship that 
■when the General went to the seashore, as was his 
custom, to spend a few weeks in summer at Boar's 
Head or Rye Beach, Wliittier, if at home, would 
come down to seohuu and put upat the same hotel. 
The first time the poet did this, General Noyes 
asked him : " Mr. Whittier, how long do you ex- 
pect to remain here?" "As long as thee does," 
was the reply ; and he invariably did so. 

General Noyes was one of the judges of the Supe- 
rior Court at the time I was clerk of the Hamilton 
County courts. One moriung, as I was standing 
in the rotunda of the court-house, Judge Noyes 
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came in, and, walking np to mo, said : "Mr. Peas- 
lee, did you see "Whittier when jon were East!" 
" No, Judge, as I spent onlj two days at my old 
home, and aa "Wliittier was at Oak KiioU, I did n't 
have time to call upon him." General Noyes then 
spoke of the attachment and love that existed be- 
tween Wliittier and himself, related the incident 
above mentioned, and told how they first became ac- 
quainted at a railroad station as each was walking 
np and down the platform, waiting for a train that 
was late, and then, looking me earnestly in the face, 
he said: "Do you know that Whittier's 'The 
Eternal Goodness' is my favorite poem?" and 
thereupon he recited, in his eloquent and impressive 
style, the following verses that I had put together, 
they being separated in the poem, for publication 
in my " Gem Book :" 

" Yet, io the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed bj storm and Hood, 
To one fixed atake my spirit dings: 
Iknow that God is good. 

I know not where his iHlands lift 

Thei'e fronded palms in air, 
I only know I can not drift 

Beyond hEs love and care." 

I shall never forget the expression of reverence 
and trust upon his countenance, his gracefully- 
curved rising and falling gestures, the peculiar 
but pleasing cadence of his rich, melodious voice. 
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Bfi General Nojee lifted his eyes toward heaven, 
and repeated the last lino, 

"Beyond His love and c&re," 

reverently bowing Lis head at the final word 
"care." 

The Jndge, at the cloae of the recitation, said : 
" Mr, Peaslee, I 'm not feeling well. I think I *11 
go home. I had rather a bad night of it last night, 
and Mrs. Noyes did n't want me to leave the house 
thia morning ; but I tlionght I would feel better, 
and came down." "Jndge," eaid I, "if you are 
not feeling well, I advise yon to go home." We 
bade each other good-morning, and General Noyes 
started for home, passing through the county au- 
ditor's office, and out at the upper Court Street 
door. It seemed but a moment after the General 
left me when one of the deputies in the auditor's 
office came rushing into the hall, and said: "Mr. 
Peaslee, your friend Judge Noyes is dead. He 
dropped dead on the sidewalk only a few stepe 
from the court-house.'* Grief -stricken, but hop- 
ing for the best, I hurried out, to find that it was, 
alas I too true. Yes, this brilliant son of Dart- 
mouth — General -Governor- Minister- Judge Noyea 
— had gone to his eternal rest, beloved and hon- 
ored by all who knew him, and, tliank God ! in the 
spirit of his friend "Wliittier's uumortal words, 
which were still fresh upon his lips. 
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Being known as a friend of the family, I was 
selected to break the news to Mtb. Nojee. Hard, 
hard, indeed, as it was, I did bo, and related to 
t hin noble, gifted, bnt heart-broken woman the in* 
oident that occnrred on the very eve of her hns- 
band's death. Mrs. Noyee requested me to select 
five or six stanzas from "The Eternal Goodness" 
to be snng at the fimeral. I selected six, two of 
which were those which General Noyee so elo- 
quently and toachingly recited on that fatal 
morning. 
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LETTERS FROM AMERIOAN AUTHORS 

LETTERS RELATING TO AUTHOR-DAY CELE- 
brations 

whitttbk-dav, december, it, 1889. 
Lettbb fbom John Gbeenleaf Whittieb. 

Daktbbs, Maba., 13 Mo. 23, 187B. 

My Dear Friend, — I have read with Burpriae and 
pleasure the accoimt of the celebration of mj birth- 
day in the Cincinnati schools. I am glad to be 
thus remembered by the young people who must 
erelong take the places of the men and women of 
the preeent time. 

I have somewhere seen it stated that Bernardin 
de St. Pierre, the author of "Paul and Virginia," 
read the manuscript of his wonderful etory to a se- 
lect company of literary men, who heard it coldly 
and with no word of approval. He was grieved and 
disappointed; but, when some of the young child- 
friends whom he loved, called on him, he read it to 
them, and they were delighted with it. Encour- 
aged by this, he published the story, and it is now a 
French classic; has been translated into all lan- 
guages, and will be read and admired as long as 
there are boys and girls m the world. 

For myself, as an author, I have, perhaps, been 
better treated by the public than I deserved; but, 
if ever I feel myself too severely censured by older 
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critics, I shall appeal from their j'udgmentB to mj 
young frienda by the beantiful river in the West, 
Let me say that I am glad to find the son of my old 
neighbor ao worthily filling the reaponsible positioD 
of superintendent of the schools of one of the great 
oitiea of the Union. 

I am very truly thy friend, 

John Q. Whittiee, 



LONOPKLLOV'DAT, PHBRDAKY 17, igSn. 

Frou Hehby Wadbworth Lonofsllow. 

Oahbridse, Dec. 25, 1879. 

My Dear Sir, — I have had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving jour vary interesting letter, and wish it 
vfere in my power to comply with your request to 
send you some lines to he read on the occasion you 
mention. But want of time and uumerouH engage- 
ments render it impossible. 

I can only send you my Christmas and New- 
Year's greeting to the grand army of your pupils, and 
ask you to tell them, as I am sure you have often 
told them before, to live up to the boat that is in 
them ; to live noble lives, as they all may, in what- 
ever condition they may find themaelves, bo that 
their epitaph may be that of Euripides: "This 
monument dooa not make thee famous, Euripideal 
but thou makest this monument famone." 

With best wishes for yourself and all yonr pupils 
in all the schools, and the hope that yonr labors 
may be crovraed with perfect success, 
I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

Hbuky W. Longfellow. 
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Fbom Olivkk Wbkdell Holhbs. 

Boston, Feb. 14, 1880. 

Dear Sir, — The writers whom the achoola of 
onr sister city have honored by celebrating their 
birthdays should be very grateful to them and to 
you. There ie no place which an author's thoughta 
can nestle in so securely aa the memory of a school- 
boy or eohool-girl. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Longfellow a 
few evening aince, and took the opportunity of tell- 
ing him that my rhyming machinery waa out of 
gear, or I would have sent some lines for the Giu- 
cinnati school celebration of bis birthday. The 
truth is, I am engaged with another kind of work, 
and it will never do to shift a barrel organ from one 
tune to another while it is playing. It must get 
through " Old Hundred " before it strikes up " Hail 
to the Chief 1" I do not mean that I am writing an 
epic, or a tragedy, or an ode, but that my stated 
duties and the burdens of an almost unmanageable 
correspondence are abont aa much as 1 am equal to. 

But whether it is said in verse or prose, all will 
agree that in honoring Mr. Longfellow, you are 
honoring the literary character in one of its purest 
and noblest representatives — a man whom any coun- 
try might be proud to claim as its laureate, and of 
whom we, who are his neighbors, can say truly that 
we know him by heart as all the English-speaking 
world know his poeme. 

I am, dear sir, very truly yours, 

0. W. Holmes. 
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From Hbnry Wadswobth Longpellow. 

Oambridoe, Feb. 23, 1880. 

My Dear Sir, — I am glad to comply with your 
request in regard to your " Proae and Poetical Se- 
lections." Please make use of any poems of mine 
whicL may suit your purpose. 

I am deeply touched by the manner in which 
my birthday is to be celebrated by teachers and pu- 
pils of your schools. I have received many letters 
upon the occasion — so many that I have not been 
able to answer all of them in season, which I regret 
extremely. I am not, and do not wish to Beem, in- 
different to Buch an honor. But I have felt that I 
ought not to take any prominent part in celebrating 
my own birthday. I can only be thankful for the 
compliment, and send my good wishes to all. 

With great regard, I am, my dear air, 
Yours yery truly, 

Hbnet W. Lonofellow. 



Frou John Qreenleap Whittiek. 

Banters, Mass., 3d Mo. 3, 1880. 
John B. Peaslee, Esq. : 

My Dear Friend, — I am happy to see by 
copies of the Cincinnati papers sent me, I presume 
by thyself, the accounts of the successful celebra- 
tion of the birthday of my friend Longfellow by 
the thousands of pupils of the schools under thj 
supervision. 
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It was a happy thought of thine — the celehra- 
tion of the birthdays of those eminent iu literature, 
art, and patriotic service — which seema to be every- 
where received and acted upon. 
Congratulating thee upon it, 

I am very truly thy friend, 

John Gbeenlea.f Whittibb. 



aOLHBS-DAY, DECEMBER i. iSSo. 

Fkou Oliteb Wendell Holueb. 

Boston, November SO, 1880. 
My Dear Young Friends, — You are doing me 
great honor by committing some of my liaes to 
memory, and bringing me so kindly into remem- 
brance. If I had known how much was to be made 
of my versea, I should have been more thoughtful 
and more careful in writing them. I began writing 
and printing my poema at an age when many are far 
advanced in wisdom; but I was boyish and imma- 
ture. And 80 it happens that some productions of 
mine got established iu my books which I look upon 
now aa green fruit, which had better been left uu- 
gathered. I can trust the keen intelligence of my 
young readers to discover which these were. After 
all, it sometimes happens that youthful readers find 
a certain pleasure in writings which their authors 
find themselveB to have outgrown, and shake their 
gray heads over aa if they ought to have written 
like old men when they were boya. So if any of 
you can laugh over any of my early verses, unbut- 
ton your small jackets, and indulge in that pleasing 
convulsion to your hearta' content. 
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But I sincerely hope that yoii will find some^ 
thing better In my pages; and if you will remember 
me by " The Chambered Nautilus," or " The Prom- 
ise," or "The Liviug Temple," your memories will 
be a monument I shall think more of than any of 
bronze or marble. 

With best wishes for your happy future, 
I am your friend, 

OLivBft Wendell Holmeh. 



Fboh John Oreenleaf Whittieb. 

Oak Knoll, Danterb, 1 
10th Mo. 2, 1880. ] 

My Dear Friend, John B. Peaslee, Esq. , — I think 
we makers of books ought to be grateful to thee for 
introducing ua to the young people, who are rising 
up to fill our places more worthily, I hope, than we 
have done, Apart from any personal interest in 
the matter, it is surely fitting and proper to keep 
the youth of our country familiar with ita authors 
who are conBcientioualy endeavoring to build up 
American literature, or, at least, to lay the founda- 
tion-atones of the fabric. 

I am very truly thy friend, 

John Geeenleaf Whittieb. 

I iuolose a little poem lately written to my niece'a 
little boy, who bears my name. The Greenleafa 
were of Huguenot stock. The French poet Marot 
furnished the religious songs and hymns at the time 
in which the first emigrant to America lived, 
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FrOU J. G. IIOLLAHD, 

Editorial Rooms, Scribner's Ma.oazine, 1 
743 Bboadwat, Nbw York, \ 

Nov. 18, 1880. ) 
John B, Peaslee, Esq, : 

My Dear Sir,— I am not well enough or Buffi- 
eiently aloof from buaineaa to write a. letter worth 
reading in public; but I ahould like to say to you, 
at least, how very warmly I admire the genius of 
the writer whose annlTersary you celebrate, and how 
lively my senae is of the great pleaauie hia work has 
given to his countrymen. There ia no writer, of 
either proae or verse, whose work is purer of preaer- 
vation in the loving and admiring appreciation of 
the American people than that of Dr. Holmea. He 
is a brilliant wit, a genial humoriat, and, something 
more and better than tbeae, he is a true poet and a 
moat engaging social philosopher. To me, bis work 
seems more crystalline than that of any of his con- 
freres. There is never, in any of hia writings, any 
suspicion of padding. The essentia! elementa, ex- 
cluding all mixtures and all foreign and unneces- 
sarj material, assume in hia verae a form which can 
only be characterized aa crystAlline — every angle 
and facet and point aasnming their natural rela- 
tions, and producing the effect of a creation diacov- 
ered rather than invented. Some of hia stanzaa are 
■0 natural that we can not imagine bow they ever 
could be written in any other way. 

You are doing a good thing in making the chil- 
dren under your care acquainted with the work of 
19 
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America's highest and best, and in teaching them 
to do honor to litorature and the hearts and bruins 
that produce it. For this, every literary man oirea 
you his thanks. Youra very truly, 

J. O. HOLLAITD. 



KoT. 22, 1880. 



Frou W. H. Vbnabli. 

John B. Peaslee: 

DeaT Friend, — In reply to your polite favor of 
the 16th, let me assure you that I am much inter- 
ested in the Holmes anniversary celebration to take 
place on the 3d of Decemher, 

There are special reasons why schools and school 
teachers should recognize a debt of gratitude to the 
"Autocrat," " Pro feasor," and "Poet" of the 
"Breakfast-table." He has done much, as you 
justly remark, "to build up American •literature." 
He has also done much to build up a noble ideal of 
American society. 

Dr. Holmes may be ranked as an educational re- 
former, and his influence is none the less potent be- 
cause exerted outside the usual agencies. His heart 
has never grown away from its school-day loves, and 
he never fails to sympathize with both teacher and 
learner. Hia scientific studies lead him to attach 
due importance to the physical basis of life, and to 
conceive a rational and beautiful philosophy of hu- 
man development, in which both body and soul are 
constantly recognized. He is an expert in physico- 
epiritual analysis. 

Delightiug in speculative discussion, Dr. Holmes , 
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delights yet more in ascertained facts, and his the- 
ories are always ballasted with proof. Hia writings 
abound in wise, practical suggestions in regard to 
the conduct of the intellect and the afEectioas. 
Etsd his novels convey iuvaluable hints and pre- 
cepts on education. 

Dr. Holmes is a sound moralist without being a 
moralizer. He exalte virtue by assuming her su- 
premacy, not by proving it. He worships patriot- 
ism, thus teaching others hia high esteem of it. 
He advocates religion by believing in it. 

The versatility of this author is marvelous. He 
writes well on abstruse science, on metaphjaicB, and 
in the varied departments of essay, fiction, and po- 
etry. We love and lionor Bryant from afar, repelled 
by the rumor that he was cold; we draw near to 
Longfellow and Whittier, sure of a cordial welcome, 
yet with our mind tuned to a pensive mood; we ap- 
proach Lowell and Holmes, not unprepared for 
laughter or tears. I am deeply grateful to Dr. 
Holmes because he opens the fountain of fun. 
That man is a benefactor who leads New England 
in a hearty laugh, or even in a lively chuckle. The 
Puritan throat especially needs such exercise. 

Your friend, W. H. Venablb. 



Fboh John J. Piatt. 

NoBTH Bend, Ohio, Dec. 3, 1680. 
Me. John B. Peaslee: 

Dear Sir, — Pardon me for my tardiness in re- 
sponding to your favor of the 16th ult., inviting 
Mrs. Piatt and myself to contribute somewhat to 
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the celebration of the aeventy-first aimiverBurj of 
Dr. Holmes's birthday by the public schools of Cin- 
cinnati. It would give ua great pleasure to be able 
to do as you request; but iUneaa on the part of Mrs. 
Piatt, and very engrossing and exhaustive office- 
work on my part, have made even the attempt im- 
poBsible. I can only express our cordial aympathy 
with one object of the celebration — to honor, in a 
charming way, a man I esteem moat highly; an au- 
thor whose works, in prose or verse, "give delight, 
and hurt not;" a poet I greatly admire, whether in 
such happy pieces of humor as "The Last Leaf" 
and "The Deacon's Masterpiece," such stirring, 
patriotic ballads as " Grandmother's Story of Bunker 
Hill Battle," such finely wrought ethical poems as 
"The Chambered Nautilus," or such gayly grave 
and tenderly pathetic personal expressions aa "The 
Iron Gate." 

Your school boys and girls will love him most 
just now, doubtless, for the latter poem; no, per- 
haps they will love him most for it some years hence, 
when these school-boys come to remember their 
school boyhood, and the school-girls come to re- 
member — the school -boys. 

Dr. Holmes, let me say finally, is admirable in 
many ways. He is a " many-aided man " — scientist, 
philosopher, moralist, poet, wit, humorist — and 
whatever side is brought to view seems, for the time 
being, the brightest side, "the side that's nezt 
the sun." 

I wish I might here relate a pleasant little per- 
sonal recollection of Dr. Holmes. Five years after 
he became famous as "The Autocrat of the Break- 
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fast-table" (which is a greater empire than "All 
the Rusaias "), I happened to be walking across the 
college-green at Cambridge, Mass., in company 
with — but I fear I shall have to defer my personal 
recoUectiona until I can find more room than that 
this sheet of note-paper gives me! 

With thauka for your kind note and the feeling 
that prompted it, I remaia, 

Very truly yours, John J. Piatt, 



"Phom Olitke ■Wkndbli, Holmes. 

Boston, Deo. 23, 1880. 

Mij Dear Mr. Peaslea, — I have this day sent you 
a copy of my Poems in a more comely dress than 
they have commonly worn. It is meant only to re- 
mind you that I am very grateful for all the care 
and thought you have expended to make the day in 
which my poema and their author were called to 
mind a succesB. And certainly you succeeded be- 
yond anything I could have dared to hope when I 
wrote the pieces now embalmed in ao many young 
memories. 

It is a tribute that any writer might feel himself 
honored in receiving; but it must have required an 
amount of generous labor on your part that is hard 
fully to appreciate and impoHHibSe to thank you for 
as you deserve. Mr. Houghton tells me that they 
have sent you a copy of my books — or those of them 
you would be likely to care for. I hope you will lot 
this one stand by itself, as a memento of an occa- 
sion which you deserve the main credit of making a 
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BUccesB, and to which I am happy to feel that I hare 
contributed. 

Believe me, my dear air. 

Sincerely yours, 

OLirsa Wendell Holmbs. 



writtier-day, deckmbbk ij. 1184. 

Peom Jobs Greenleaf Whittieb. 

Oak Knoll, Danvehs, 12 Mo. 6, 1884. 
Hon. John B. Pea8LEe: 

Dear Friend, — I am glad to know that I am to 
be remembered on the 17th inat. in the Bchoola of 
Cincinnati. Little did the bashful farmer-boy, on 
the banks of the Merrimac, more than sixty years 
ago, know of the Great West, or dream that he 
would live to bo greeted by the united voicea of the 
school children of a great city on the then almost 
unknown "Beautiful River," I can scarcely real- 
ize that boy and the aged man are one and the same. 
With thanks for thy note, 

I am very faithfully thy old friend, 

John G. Whittier, 



Fbom Bet. Howard A. Johnston. 

Eabt Walnut Hills, Dec. 3, 188fi. 
Dr. John B. Peaslee: 

Dear Hir, — Two editions of the Evening Pott 
have been mailed to me with articles containing ac- 
coonts of your efEorts to secure the observance of 
"Authors' Days." 

I desire to thank you for the manifest zeal which 
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yon have shown for years in this direction. Ab one 
who seeks the "heart culture" for the children, I 
ara in fullest sympathy with your methods, and be- 
lieve they are productive of great good. 

"Memory Gems" are crystallized (ormulie of 
truth which sink into the child's mind, and their 
beauty and strength will develop in after years with 
effect upon the life, fostering aspirations aud fixing 
purposes to live in the integrity and nobility of 
manhood. The seeds sown to-day will bring forth 
precions fruit. Moat cordially, 

HOWAED A. JOHNSTOH. 



COHHHNDING UBHOBY GHHS. 

From J. T. Headlet. 

Newbfrgh, Jan. 29, 1886. 
John B. Peaslee, Superintendent of 

Public Instruction, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
My Dear Sir, — Please accept my thanks for your 
educational report. I have looked over it with great 
interest, The historical feature in your system 
can not be too much praised. I was, however, es- 
pecially interested in tht; "Memory Gems." It is 
a mode of moral teaching that can not be overes- 
timated, and to which no one can object. It is far 
better than all dogmatic teaching or dry precepts, 
however excellent they may he. It flxoa moral 
lessons in the heart rather than in more memory, 
and at the same time cultivates the taste and re- 
fines the fcoliugs. It should be introduced into 
every school. Yours very truly, 

J. T. Headlby. 
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CKLBBKATION OP THS FIRST SKTTLSUENT OF ORtO, 

AFRir, 7, iMi. 

FhOK W. D. GAIJ.ik.QHEB. 

pKWEB Valley, Kt,, April 4, 1881. 
Prop. John B. Peaelek, Superintendent 

Public Schoola, Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Dear Sir, — "I will if I can "was the exclama- 
tion I made in thouglit, a few days ago, upon re- 
ceiving your polite invitation to be present on the 
7th iust. at the celebration, by the Woodward, 
Hughea, and Gaines High Sehoola of Cincinnati, 
of the ninety-third anniversary of the settlement 
of Ohio. I find now, however, much to my regret, 
that I shall not be able to do so. 

It is a source of great and abiding ploaaure with 
me to find that the "Plymouth Rock of Ohio," 
which was called at the time the Ordinance of 
'Eighty-seven, and planted with due ceremony at 
Marietta nearly a century ago, continues so firmly 
imbedded in the hearts and heads of the first set- 
tlers of the Northwestern Territory. It was a great 
rock, it had a grand destiny, and its influence has 
been nothing less than wonderful. In a moral and 
mental aspect, it is the Gibraltar of our whole land. 
Never has fort or citadel on this contineut been as- 
sailed as it has. Never has shot or ahell, or can- 
ister and grape, or bombs the most direful known 
to human use, been more persistently brought to 
bear upon any point or object of attack, and never, 
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It can be tmly scid, hus an object aasaulted so fiercely 
withstood tlio force and fury brought against it as 
that Plymouth Rock of Ohio, tbe Ordinance of 
'iDighty-Bevcn. It was unfettering of handa, it was 
freeing of limbs, it was enfranchising of souls — no 
interference thereafter with modes of worship 
throughout the broad domain, no suspension of 
habeas corpus, no slavery or involuntary servitude. 
And look at tbe results: Merely a nominal popula- 
tion when our first census was taken, swollen within 
fifty years (1840) to 2,681,516, and within thirty 
years more to 6,885,788, which was the aggregate 
population returned in 1870 by the censua of that 
year for the three States (Ohio, Indiana, and Illi- 
uois) erected out of the Northwest Territory by the 
Ordinance of '87. All honor to that grand old or- 
dinance and the lofty spirits that inspired it, chief 
among whom were Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, 
and Eufus King, of Massachusetts! 

The anniversary of the day upon which the first 
settlers reached the mouth of the Muskingum Kiver 
on the Adventure Galhy,*^ and reported at Fort 
Harmar (April 7, 1786), has long been observed by 
the Pioneer Association of Ohio; and now the su- 
perintendent of the public schools of Cincinnati, 
in making provision for the commemoration of that 
day by the pupils of the high schools under his 
general charge, honors himself, as well as aids in 
inspiring and developing a true manhood and a true 
womanhood in the generation soon to leave its Alma 
Mater and enter the active sphere of life. 

Inasmuch us I can not be with you myself on 
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I 



the intereating occaaion referred to, I send, for such 
diapoBition as yon may see proper to make of it, the 
following representative, and am, 

Very cespectfully yoors, 

W. D. GAJJ.AOHBK. 

On the brave Aiventare QaUey, 

la the stirring tinleB of old, 
Ere our countrj ais a. natiun 

ItB flrat decfkde yet had told. 

Sailed a band of gallant spirita, 

In the Bpringtime of the year. 
Filled with hope and expeetntion, 

Yielding not to doubt or fear. 

Armed with "Ord'naoce 'Eighty -seven," 
On the decka they toolt their stand ; 

And the brighteat smiles From heaven 
Cheered them as they cleared from l&nd. 

On the banks of the Mui^kingutn, 

Near Ohio's gleaming tide, 
From a clear and quiet harbor, 

Soon a fortress they espied. 

To the flag that floated o'er it. 

Gave they salutation due. 
And the woods and waters echoed, 

Aa they sang " Red, White, and Blue." 

Disembarking, they were welcomed 

By the cannon of the fort; 
Aa they upward marched in order. 

And made full and fair report. 

Soon the summer came in beauty. 

And from near and far away, 
Gathered 'round the welcoming fortress. 

New recruits from day to day. 
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Then within a green pavilion. 

Formed by high o'erarcliing trees, 
Where the wildnood shrubs and blossoms 

Filled with sweetness every breeie, 

Btood a large and brave assemblage 

Of determined, thoughtful men, 
Giving heed to words o( wisdom 

Which they had not heard tiU then. 

Here the law of 'Eighty-seven 

In the Ordinance was proclaimed ; 
Here the sacred right of freedom 

For homanit; was named ; 

Here the chart, and there the compass. 

For the many, for the tew — 
Fully, fairly, clearly pictured — 

Were distinctly brought to view ; 

Here the weak were well protected 

From the fury of the strong; 
There the right rose up in triumph, 

ka went down the festering wrong. 

The broad Territory prospered. 

Though awhile disturbed by war; 
And its thousands grew to millionB, 

Lighted on by freedom's star. 

And from Pennsylvania's border 

To the Missisaippi's bound, 
From the I^akes to the Ohio, 

Boon their happy homes were found. 

Long and oft the high green arches 

Of their forest- tern pies rang. 
As they spoke of joy in heaven, 

As of peace on earth they sang, 
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Look for wisdom to the pages 
Of profane or holy writ; 

At the feet of eeera and sages, 
Seeking counsel, humbly ait, — 

Yet you 11 get not many lessons, 
Scan all closely as you may, 

Equal to that given Tee Sbttlerb 
At the threshold of their way. 

To the Ormnanob, now, all honorl 
For the Pioneers, due praise t 

And still be the yearly tribute 
Given to this Ilay of Days I 



LETTERS RELATING TO ARBOR-DAY CELEBRA- 
TION, 1882. 

Feom John G. "Whittier. 

Oak Knoll, Danvers, Mass., ) 
4 Mo. 2fi, 1882. f 
John E. Peaslee: 

My Dear Friend, — I thank thee for the invitation 
to attend the meeting of the Forestry Convention 
in the city of Cincinnati. For many yeara I have 
felt a deep interest in the conservation of our for- 
ests and the planting of trees. The woiiltli, beauty, 
fertility, and healthfnlness of tho country largely 
depend upon it. My indignation is yearly aroused 
by the needless sacrifice of some noble oak or elm, 
and especially of the white pine, the grandest tree 
in our woods, which I would not exchange for Ori- 
ental palms. 

My thanks will be dne to the public school which 
is to plant a group of trees in your Eden Park in 
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my honor. I could aslt no better memorial. I 

have always admired the good taste of the Sokokis 
Indians, around Sebago Lake, wlio, when their chief 
died, dug around a hecch-tree, Bwaying it down, and 
placed hia body in the rent, and then let the noble 
tree fall back into ita original place, a green and 
beautiful monument for a son of the forest. 

It would give me groat pleasure to attend the 
Convention, but my health is not equal to the effort. 
I am very truly thy friend, 

John G. Whittieh. 

Feom Ellen T. Emerson, 

(DaagbtBr ot Kalph Waldo Bm^rion.) 

CoNCOun, 1 May, 1882. 
Dear Sir, — Tour letter, aniiouucing to my father 
the plauting of a grove of oaks in memory of his 
work, and the honor paid him by the Hughes High 
School, last week, came when he wiia too ill to hear 
it; but it gave pleasure to hia family, and we send 
our thanks. Yours truly, 

Ellen T. Ehbbson. 

Frou Olives Wendell IIoLMEa. 

Boston, April 34, 1882. 
Dear Mr. Peaslee, — You are very kind to write 
me BO full an account of the proposed forestry cele- 
bration. I wish I were back again, for the time, on 
my old place at Pittafield, Mass., where I set out a 
large number of trees twenty-five years ago, and 
made a barren sand-hill into a beautiful grove — so 
I see by the photographs of the place ; for I have 
never had the courage to visit it aiuce I sold it. 
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The little wnyside place whore I pass my snm- 
mers has nothing on it transportable, or I shoiitd 
delight in sending yon a treeling. 

I think the idea a very happy. one of enlisting 
the euthuaiaara of the young — and perhaps old, too — 
persona in making plantations, and it kills two birds 
with one stone to make trees monuments of history 
and character. 

I can't help admiring the fresh activity and en- 
terprise of your Western city, and wondering how 
Boon our old centers of civilization will have to go 
to school to their younger sisters. 

Believe me, my dear sir. 

Very truly yonra, 

0. W. HoLMEa. 

Froh Mrs. Jameb T. Fields. 

April 25, 1892, I 

148 Charles Street, Boston, f 
John B. Pbaslee, Esq. : 

Bear Sir, — Your letter, informing me that the 
pupils of the Twenty-fourth District School of Cin- 
cinnati are to plant a group of trees in your beau- 
tiful park to the memory of my huabaud, gives me 
sincere pleasure. 

No Americau has been more sincerely interested 
than he in the preservation of our forests and the 
growth of our parks. 

The elevating influence of nature over those who 
live in cities was never more tenderly recognized 
thau by him. He foond in Cincinnati a natural 
home of art and an artistic home of nature which 
he believed would find sure development. 
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This first nunnal meeting of the National For- 
estry Congress iu your city proves that ahe is leading 
the way for the ath-ancement of our whole land. 
She IB showing our people how Niagara may be pre- 
served in its natural lovelinees, and how Bonton may 
yet rescue its beautiful wuter-sidG, 

I am aure the boys who wear the badge with the 
name of James T. Fields are not altogether ignorant 
of his interest in them and their pursuits. Ilis 
pleasantest memories and pleusuntcst occupations 
were country rambles with the boys; he was alwa^ . 
one with them. Believe me, 

Very truly yours, isNiE Fields. 



Fkom M&fl. Louis Aqassiz. 

Cambridge, April 88, 1883. 

DeaT 8ir, — Allow me to acknowledge your note 
of the 20th of April to my son, and to thank you 
for informing us of your pleasant plan for Arbor- 
day. Nothing could be more delightful to ua than 
to know that the name of Agasaiz is still associated 
with the progress of education in this country. 
Everything concerning the welfare of the public 
schools had the deepest interest for Mr. Agaasiz 
during hia life, and nothing would have pleased 
him more than to be remembered, after he was gone, 
by the children of the public Bchools. 

With the best wishes for the " Agaasiz Forestry 
Cadets," I remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 

Elizabeth C. Aqassiz. 
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i'KOM W. D. HowBLLa. 

BosTOK, Maj 1, 1889 

My Dear Sir, — I beg you to convey to 
Twenty-eiglitb District School of Ciocinnati my 
Tery sincere thanks for the great honor they havsl 
done me in pliiuting a group of trees in recognition ' 
of whiit I have thought in literature. I hope they I 
did not forget that I am myself a Buckeye, and] 
that the Miami woods were all akin to me once. 

If sometimes one of the school should write ma ! 
how the trees flourish, I would be very glad. 

Thanking you personally for your kindness iii| 
communicating this gratifying fact to me, 
I am yours, very respectfully, 

W. D. How ELLS. 



Pbom Hahhiet Beeches Stowb. 

Mandabin, Fla., April 38, 1883. 
John B. Peaslee: 

Dear Sir, — Your letter being sent to Andover, 
where I no longer reside, aud redirected to my win- 
ter home in this State, did not reach me till after 
the time when I was invited to be present. 

It ia very pleasant, however, to receive this no- 
tice from a city which was my homo so many years, 
and where I formed many friendly associations. I 
am especially touched with the favor which the 
Gaines Colored School has shown me in planting a ] 
tree for me in your new plantation, and beg you will - 
express to them, in my name, my appreciation otj 
the kind feeling they have thus shown. 
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I trust that their Bchool education will open for 
thorn a brighter future, both in this life and a bet- 
ter one beyond. 

Looking back on the time of my rceidence there, 
I can not but thank God and take courage for the 
future. 

AUov me to add that I am delighted to see rising 
in Cincinnati the much-needed effort to perpetuate 
our American forests. It ia a subject that has lately 
interested me greatly, and it is well that Cincinnati 
should take the lead in that as in eo many other 
noble works of beanty and utility. 

Wishing all success to your efforts, 

I am cordially yours, H. B. Stowb. 

FaoM W. H. Vekable. 

CiNciKNATi, April 24, 1883. 

ScPEBINTEWnENT JODN B, PEASLEE : 

Dear Sir, — In response to yoiir courteous letter, 
I send you the following verses, in which I try to 
express my sentiments in regard to trees. 
Yours cordially, 

W. H. Venable. 

F0HE8T 80NQ 

A song for the beautifal trees, 

A aciiig (or Ihe forest grand, — 

The giirden or God's own hand, 
The pride of Itie centuries I 
Hurrah, for the kinglj oak ! 

For the maple, the forest queen ! 
For IhB lords of the emerald cloak ! 

For the ladies in living green 1 
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For the beautiful ti*e9S a song, 
The peers of ii glorious i-ealni, — 
The linden, the ash, and the elm. 

So bi-av« and majestic aod strong] 

Hurrah, for the beech-tree tnml 
For the hickory, stanch at corel 

For the locust, thorny and grim I 
For the silvery ayoamorel 



A Bong for the patni, the pine, 
And for every tree that grows, 
Fiiini the deatilate zone of snowa 

To tlie zone of the burning liiiel 

Hurrah, (or the wa.rderB pi-oud 
Of the mountnin-aide and vule. 

That ehallpnge the lightning cloud. 
And buSet the stormy gale I 



A Bong for the forest aisled. 
With its Gothic roof aublime, 
The solemn temple of Time, 

Where man becometh a, child, 

As he listens the anthem-i-oll 
Of tlie wind in ihe solitude. 

The hymn that telleth his aoul 
That God is the Lord of tlie wood. 



So long as the rivers flow, 
So long OS the mountnins rise, 
Hay the foreata aing to tlie skies, 

And shelter the earth below I 

Hurrah, for the beautiful treesi 
Hurrah, for the forest grand, — 

The pride of hia centuries, 
The garden of God'a own hand I 
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"ARBOR-DAY" CELEBRATION OF i88j. 

From Oliver Wendell IIolhks, 

Boston, Mass., March 18, 1883. 
Mr. John B. Peaslee: 

Bbiit Sir, — ^You and your friends have ehoBen a 
very jdeasant and most useful way of commemorat- 
ing aomo of tlie authors wliom you think worthy of 
being remembered by their fellow-countrymen. I 
hope that tlie example set of planting trees aa their 
monuments will do as much for Amoricau landscape 
as the best of our authorship haa doue for American 
literature. 

The trees may outlive the memory of more than 
one of those in whose honor they were planted. 
Bnt if it is something to make two blades of grass 
grow where only one was growing, it is much more 
to liave been the occasion of the planting of an oak 
which shall defy twenty scores of winters, or of an 
elm which sliall canopy with its green cloud of fo- 
liage half as many generations of mortal immortal- 
ities. I have written many verses; hut the best 
poems I have produced are the trees I planted on 
the hillside which overlooked the broad meadows, 
scalloped and rounded at their edges by loops of the 
sinuous Housatonic. Jfature finds rhymes for them 
in the recurring measures of the seasons. Winter 
strips them of their ornaments, and gives them, as 
it were, in prose translation, and summer reclothes 
them in all the splendid phrasea of their leafy 
language. 
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AThat jiro these mapli^s and bcechoa and birches 
but odoB and idyls and madrigals? What are these 
pines and firs and spruces but holy hymns, too sol- 
emn for the many-hued raiment of their gay decid- 
nona neighbors ? 

But I must not let my fancy run away with me. 
It is enough to know that when we plant a tree, we 
are doing what wo can to make our planet a more 
wholeBome and happier dwelling-place for those who 
come after us, if not for ourseWes. 

As yon drop the seed, as yon plant the sapling, 
yonr left hand hardly knows what your right hand 
is doing. But nature knows, and in due time the 
Power that sees and works in secret will reward you 
openly. You have been warned against hiding your 
talent in a napkin ; butif your talent takes the form 
of a maple-key or an acorn, and your napkin is a 
shred of the apron that coTers "the lap of the 
earth," you may hide it there, unblamed; and when 
yoii render in your account, you will find that your 
deposit has been drawing compound interest all tho 
time. . . . 

BelieTe me, dear Mr. Peaslee, 
Very truly jours, 

Oliver Wendell HoLusa. 



Fbom Bbnbow J. Lobbing, Histobiah-. 

"Thb Ridge," Dover Plains, \ 
Dutchess Co., IS. Y., April 9, 1883. J 

My Dear Sir, — What conqueror, in any part of 
"life's broad field of battle," could desire a mors 
beautiful, a more noble, or a more patriotic moaa- 
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ment than a tree, planted by the hands of pure and 
joyous children, aa a memorial of hie ftchievementsi ? 

What earneat, honest worker with hand and 
brain, for the benefit of his fellow-men, could de- 
sire a more pleaaing recognition of his usefulness 
than BEch a monument, a symbol of his or her pro- 
ductions, ever growing, ever blooming, and ever 
bearing wholesome fruit? 

Trees, already grown ancient, have been conse- 
crated by the presence of eminent personages or by 
Bome conspicuous event in our national history, 
snch as the elm-tree at Philadelphia, at which Will- 
iam Penn made his famous treaty with nineteen 
tribes of barbarians; the Charter Oak at Hartford, 
whicli preserved the written gnarantee of the lib- 
erties of the Colony of Connecticut ; the wide- 
spreading oak-tree of Flushing, Long Island, nnder 
which George Fox, the founder of the Society of 
Friends, or Quakers, preached; the lofty cypress- 
tree in the Dismal Swamp, under which Washington 
reposed one night in his young manhood; the huge 
French apple-tree near Ft. Wayne, Ind., where Lit- 
tle Turtle, the groat Miami chief, gathered his war- 
riors ; the elm-tree at Cambridge, in the shade of 
which Washington first took command of the Con- 
tinental army on a hot summer's day; the tulip-tree 
on King's Mountain battle-Seld in South Carolina, 
on which ten bloodthirsty Tories were hung at one 
time ; the tall pine-tree at Ft. Edward, S. Y., under 
which the beautiful Jane McCrea was slain; the 
magnificent black walnut-tree, near Haverstraw on 
the Hudson, at which General Wayne mustered his 
forces at midnight, preparatory to his gallant and 
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Buccessfal attack on Stony Point; the grand mag- 
nolia-tree near Charleston, S. C, under wbicb Gen- 
eral Lincoln held a council o( war previous to sur- 
rendering the city; the greut pecan-tree at Villere'a 
plantation, below New Orleans, under which a por- 
tion of the remaiua of General Pakenham waa 
buried; and the pear-trees, planted respectively by 
Governor Eudicott of Maasachusett* and Governor 
Stuyvesant of New York more than two hnndred 
years ago. 

These trees all have a place in our national his- 
tory, and are inseparable from it, because they were 
BO consecrated. My eyes have seen all hut one of 
them, and patriotic emotions were excited at the 
sight. How much more significant aud suggestive 
is the dedication of a young tree as a monument! 

The memorial trees which the children of Cin- 
cinnati planted in Eden Park — Eden ! wherein man's 
hand first planted a tree. It was the beginning of 
tern pie -building for the worship of the "unknown 
God." Yonr children are fashioning a magnificent 
fane, such as was used for worship in the youth- 
hood of the human race ; for, as our beloved Bry- 
ant says: 




" The groves were Ood's first teraplM. Ere man learned 
To hew the shatl, and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them ; ere he trained 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems, — in the darkling wood, 
Amidst this cool and silence, he knelt down. 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
Aud supplication." 
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Pleaee convey my thanks especially to the young 
people who have honored me by planting a group of 
trees, dedicated to mo; and accept my kindest sal- 
utation for youraelf and your associates. 
Most sincerely, your friend, 

Bensoh J. LossiNQ. 
Mb. John B. Peableb, Cincinnati, Ohio. 



FnOM J. T. Headley, Histohian. 

Newbhrgh, N. Y., March 30, 1883. 
Mr. John B. Peaslee: 

Dear Sir, — It ia gratifying to see Ohio take auch 
deep interest in tree-planting, which ia beginning 
BO strongly to attract public attention. Setting 
apart one day for this purpose, and making it a 
general holiday, will add attractiveness to utility, 
and give it a deeper hold on the popular heart. 
But the happiest thought of all was, to make it a 
holiday for the public schools, and have the chil- 
dren practically take part in it, and set out groups 
of trees for their favorite authors. Yon thus not 
only connect trees with the associations of child- 
hood and their pleasantest holidays, but with authors 
from whom they reooive their earliest and best im- 
pressions. 

We aometimea forget that the highest aim of ed- 
ucation is to form right character, and that is ac- 
complished more by impressions made upon the 
heart than by knowledge imparted to the mind. 

The awakening of our best sympathies, the cul- 
tivation of our best and purest tastes, streugtliening 
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the desiro to be useful and good, and directing 
youthful ambition to unselfish ends, — euch are the 
objecta of true edncation. Surely nothing can be 
better calculated to procure these ends than the 
holiday you have eet apart for the public schools. 
Yours very truly, J. T. Headlbt. 

P. S. — I see by your plan of "moral instruc- 
tion" and for "beautifying school-roomB," that you 
agree n'itb me that education consists as much in 
making good imprcsBions as imparting intellectual 
knowledge. H. 

Fbok Mohoceb D. Conwat. 

London, March 39, 1883. 
Dear Sir, — It ia a great pleasure to me to think 
of the young people of Cincinnati assembling to 
celebrate the planting of trees, and connecting thom 
with the names of authors whose works are the far- 
ther and higher products of our dear old Mother 
Nature. An Oriental poet says of his hero: 

" Sunshine was he in a wintry place ; 
And in midBummer, coolness Bind shade." 

Such are all true thinkers ; and no truer monn- 
mente of them can exist than beautiful trees. Our 
word book is from the beech tablets on which men 
used to write. Our word bible ia from tho Greek 
for bark of a tree. Our word paper is from the 
tree papyrus, the tree which Emerson found the 
most interesting thing he saw in Sicily. Our word 
library is from the Latin liber, bark of a tree. 
Thus literature ia traceable in the growth of trees, 
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and was originally written on leaves and wooden 
tableta. Tlie West responds to the East in aaeoci- 
ating groat writers with groups of trees; and a 
grateful posterity will appreciate the poetry of this 
idea aa well while it enjoys the shade and beauty 
which the schools are securing for it. 
Very faithfully yours, 

JtONCUKE D. CONWAT. 



From Mrs. nARRiET Dennison Head. 

IWldow ut tlie laXM T. Buuhnnaii Huad, of Cincinnati.) 

Manheim Stbeet, Uermantown, i 
April a, 1883. \ 

Mb. John B. Peaslbb: 

Dear Sir, — Thank you for your interesting let- 
tor, telling me of "Authors' Grove," and of the 
memorial stones to be placed there on " Arbor-day." 
It gives me so much pleasure to know that one who 
loved the State and her beautiful city, Cincinnati, 
as Mr. Read did, should receive proof of affection 
and appreciation. Mr. Read was a true worshiper 
of nature, ller groves were to him, as to Bryant, 
"God's first temples," and many of his poems 
caught their touching beauty from that innate love ; 
and his pen gave forth in the "New Pastoral," as 
in many minor poems, the music of a gentle, loving 
heart, attuned to the harmony of woods and meadow 
brooks. Laurel Hill, that beautiful cemetery of 
Philadelphia, has. it is true, received all that was 
mortal of the "Poet Artist;" yet his gentle spirit 
will hover around this " Authors' Grove," and, with 
other immortal spirits, witness they did not toil in 
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Tain ; that their iiamoa were not written on the sand, 
to be wnshoii away unrecorded. 
Let Mr. Read himself speak; 

"And though the hills or death 

Ma; hide the bright arra;, 
The iiiarehtiled brotherhood of Boula 

Still keeps its upward way. 
Upward, forever upwaJil, 

I see their march Hublime, 
And hear the glorious music 

Of the cuDquerors of time." 

Will you, my dear air, express my grateful 
thanks to the soholarB who, in tho "Authors' 
Grove," will place a memorial stone to Mr, Read ? 
In after years may their own names in turn rank 
with those they so revere t 

Witli much respect, 

Habriet Dbnnison Bead. 




Fboh Mrb. luoQEif Willis Eddt. 

(Daughter ol N. P. WIUU,) 

John B. Peaslbe: 

Dear Sir, — I have received your letter, and a 
copy of the Times-Star containing the interesting 
account of " Authors' Grove," and it gives me much 
pleasure to find my father's nunie among those hon- 
ored by tho planting of memorial trees. 

The growth and preservation of forest trees wa3 
a subject of great interest to my fatlier, and I have 
often heard him speak of the duty of inculcating 
in young people a love for the beautiful in nature. 

He would, I am sure, have been pleased to know 
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that he would one day occupy a place in the "Au- 
thors' Grove." In no pleasanter way could hia 
name be remembered by tho school children of 
Cincinnati. 

Thanking you for your kindness, 
I am very truly yours, 

luoQEN WiLLia Eddy. 



FKOM PR0FE88OE WiLLIAM A, MOWRY, PH. D. 

pBoviDEKCE, April 5, 1883. 
JpHS B. Peaslee, Ph. D. : 

My Dear Sir, — The eiperience of the Cinoin- 
uati schools ivill illustnite tho importance of ac- 
quainting tho youthful mind with our beat authoia 
and their productions. 

I believe it ia well agreed, rise, that truths and 
facts are more firmly impressed upon the mind by 
object lessons than by any other means. 

Moreover, the planting of trees and the cnltiva- 
tion of forests are but just beginning to be appre- 
ciated by onr people as matters of great impor- 
tance. 

I conceive, therefore, that you have instituted 
one of the best educational projects of the age in 
organizing and carrying forward, in a syBtematic 
manner, the planting of trees in the public parks 
by the school children, attended by appropriate in- 
tellectual exercises, especially including the recita- 
tion of selections from these authors' beat thoughts. 
Attended, as these exercises will be, with the parade 
and ceremony of a celebration, and with the attrac- 
tion and pleasures to the young minds of a holiday. 
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the exerciaoa and what they symbolize will be deeply 
stamped upon the memory of the Bchool children, 
and the entire effect upon them must prove to be of 
the most important and satisfactory character, I 
congratulate you and the children of your beautiful 
city on the inauguration of this excellent custom, 
and can not but believe it will be widely followed 
by the cities of our country. 

Very respectfully youre, 

William A. Mowet. 

From Genehal Samuel F. Cary. 

(Oonslii of Alice and Phipbe Gary.) 

College Hill, April 20, 1883. 
Superintendent John B. Peaslee. : 

Sir, — Nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than a hearty participation in the exercises on the 
27th inst., but the probability is I may not be able 
to attend. 

Our pioneers were interested only in providing 
the cereals and fruit necessary to supply their wants 
when they leveled the forests which covered these 
hills and plains and valleys. Their rude cabins 
have given way to palatial residences, and their 
cornfields to beautiful lawns. The esthetical taste 
of their successors would have often exclaimed, 
"Woodman, spare that tree!" Imparting to waste 
places more than their pristine beauty, and associ- 
ating the names of departed loved ones with our 
work, is a poetic and sublime conception. It sym- 
bolizes our faith in a resurrection to a higher and 
better life, when the hard struggles of this sin- 
cureed world are passed. In placing the memorial 
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stonea by the trees pltinted in commemoration of 
the "Gary SiBters," an incident in their early life 
Buggesta how they would have entered into the spirit 
of the oeciiaiou if they wore present in the body. 
When in early youth they were returning home from 
onr country school, a farmer wns " grubbing " from 
the fence row, and throwing into the road some 
small trees. The little girla took one, and planted 
it by the roadside near the old achoolhouae. That 
ia the large, graceful, and symmetrical sycamore 
which the admirer of the beautiful recognizes as he 
passes from College Hill to the birthplace and girl- 
hood home of Alice and Phosbe. 

Wiahing al! who participate in the exerciaes a 
pleasant and profitable time, I remain, 

YouTB, etc., Samdbl F. Oaky. 



,.! 



Fboh Pbofessob B. Pickman Mank. 

(Ban of Horace M&nn.) 

Ehtomological Division, 

Dep't. of Aqbiculturb, 
Wabhington, D. C, March 31, 1S83. 

Mb. John B. Peablee; 

Dear Sir, — I have received from you a sketch, 
in the Times-Star of the 6th inst., of your "Au- 
thors' Grove" in Eden Park, and a copy of your 
Fifty-third Annual Report. In the former I waa 
interested; but with the latter I was highly pleased. 
The project of connecting the planting of treea 
with the names of authors is a beautiful one, and 
one certain to exert a beneficial iu0uence upon the 
children who participate in these exercises. The 
inatitutiou of an "Arbor-day" ia highly commend- 
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able from its artistic conBecjiiencea, and can not fail 
to result in grent benefit to the climate and to the 
commercial interests of the country when it becomes 
an institation of general adoption. I was gratified 
to see the name of mj father in your sketch, and 
in your report, to which you called my atten- 
tion. I turned over every page of your report, and 
read the more general portions with attention, I 
was ploiised especially with remarks upon moral in- 
struction, and ara convinced that yon have taken 
high and tenable groand. The consequences of 
auch instruction as yon portray ean not tail to be 
of lasting benefit to the pupils, esthetically and 
morally. I commend, also, your views upon beau- 
tifying schoolrooms; and, finally, I recognize the 
excellence of your "Cincinnati method" of pri- 
mary arithmetic. 

Thanking you for the pleasure you have given 
me, I am, Tours respBcttully, 

B. PicKMAN Mann, 



From Meb. Maky H. Russell. 

(Daughter ot Urs. L^illa M. BlgaumeT.) 
Waterbury, Conn., March 9, 1883. 
Mr. Pea8LEe: 

Dear Sir, — I thank you for a copy of the Cin- 
cinnati T^mes, received a day or two ago, containing 
an account of the work of the public schools in 
setting out forest trees in "Authors' Grove." It is 
a beautiful plan, worthy of the city where it has 
been originated and carried out. 

I desire to express to you, and through yon to 
the Twelfth District School, my appreciation of the 
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memorinl to my mother, Mrs. Bigoiiruey, and to say 
what a peculiar interest she felt iu this work of 
planting trees. She uaed often to apejilt with great 
admiration of the patriotism of her friend, the 
Hon. James Hillhouse, of New Haven, who beauti- 
fied that city by planting, with his own hand, the 
elms which have since made it famous; and whea 
abe was notified, many years ago, that a young town 
in Iowa had been called Sigourney iu her honor, she 
sent a sum of money to be expended in shade-trees 
to ornament its public square. Tbere seems a pe- 
culiar fitness in these living monuments to those 
whoso names we would still keep with us, now that 
their bodily presence has departed ; and I trust that 
the trees may flourish and prosper, and keep green 
many years the memory of each one for whom they 
have been planted ! 

Yours very truly, Maey H. Kubsell. 



From Lucy Labcom, 

Bevehly, Mass., April 17, 1883, 
Dear Sir, — I have received the "Report" froifl 
you; also, the papers containing an account of what 
you are doing at "Authors' Grove," I tbank yon 
for the honor conferred upon me, among others, 
and am glad that a maple was choBon for me, aa it 
is a tree to which I am particularly attached, both 
for its beauty and for its Northern and New Eng- 
land associations. It is one of my best mountain 
friends, and yet has a wide range of town and coun- 
try development; and it seems equally at home Eaat 
and West. I am espoeially pleaaed to be remem- 
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bered by your sohoolf, as I am nlmciBt a Western 
woman myself. I spent six yeurs in Illinois wben I 
was young, three of them at an oxcelient Bominsrj 
in that Stute, where I giiined the best part of my 
book-educution, and something, I trust, of Western 
breadth, which I hope never to lose. 
With sympathy in your work, 

I am truly yours, 

Lucy Labcom. 

From Miss Gabrielle Greelet. 

(Daughter of Eorac« aroolef.) 
Dear Sir, — Next to the hearts of the laboring 
poor, I cau think of no place in whiuh my father 
would more have loved to have his name kept greea 
than in the trees, which were his recreation to take 
care of. Yours truly, 

Gabriellb Gbeklbt. 

Prom Daniel Draper. 

(Son of Profussor John Wllllora Drnper.) 

Hastinob-on-TU iisoN', N. Y., 1 
April 10, 1883. f 

John B. Peablee, Esq. : 

Dear Sir, — My father was always a great lover 
of nature and her governing laws, lie often ex- 
perimented on the growth and peculiarities of 
plants. I have seen him cover a crocus flower with 
his hat for ao many minutes; then, taking it off, 
watch how long it would be before it opened again. 
The last experiments he was making, just previous 
to his death, were ou the amount of oxygen evolved 
from red, green, and other colored loaves. You 
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will find an interesting paper in his " Scientific Me- 
moirs," published by Harper Brothers, in 1878, 
page 177, Memoir XI, of the force included in 
plants. 

You will [ileiise convey to the members of the 
Penmanship Department, from the Draper family, 
their best wishes and hopes of success, not only in 
their own personal success, hut that the lindon-trecs 
planted by them will thrive, grow, and multiply 
until the devastating floods ceaae to disturb their 
noble Ohio Eiver. And let each member also take 
unto himself the motto, often quoted by Professor 
John W. Draper, M. D., LL. D., "Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might." 
1 am joura respectfully, etc., 

Daniel Dsapeb. 



From Katie Holland Von Wagener. 

(DaughMr of Dr. J. G. HoHwid.) 

Ma. Pbaslee: 

Dear Sir, — My sister and I are, I imagine, in- 
debted to you for a Report of the Cincinnati Board 
of Education, which came to us some days ago. 
The idea of an "Authors' Qrovo" is an unique one, 
and very pretty, and wo are all touched at the ten- 
der remembrance of my dear father. 

Permit me to thank you, or through you to 
thank the school which so kindly remembered us, 
and believe me. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Katie Holland Von Wagenee, 

115 East Thirty-fourth Street. 
New Yoke City, April 11. 

21 
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Fboh Susan Fenimore Cooper. 

(Daugbler of Joraei Fenimore Oooper.) 
CoopERSTOWN, April la, 1883. 

Dear Sir, — I htive to thank you for yoiir letter 
of liiat month, which I have read with much inter- 
eat. The subject of forestry is one in which I have 
been very deeply interested for many years. In a 
volume on country life, published long eince, under 
the title of "Rural Hours," I already deplored the 
extravagant and eeneelesB destruction of trees in 
our country; not only wild forests, but lesser woods 
and groves, and single trees of unusual beauty. 
There has been really a recklessness on this subject 
which may be called barbarous, and utterly un- 
worthy of the civilization on which wo pride onr- 
selves. But, most happily, our people appear to be 
awakening to the vast importance of this queBtion 
in different parta of the country. Some twenty 
years since, a Village Improvement Society was or- 
ganized in this neighborhocid, whose object was the 
same in spirit as the noble Arbor Society of Ohio — 
the planting of trees for shade and ornament iu the 
streets, near the gateways; in waste spots, such ae 
are found in every neighborhood; about springs, 
wells, and other positions, where they would form 
pleasing groups, living pictures aa it were; and the 
preservation of trees of more than common beauty 
and interest,— 111 1 these entered into the work of the 
Improvement Society. 

It was very kind of you to send me a Report o( 
the Common Schools. In return, allow me to send 
you a copy of "Rural Hours," iu which you will 
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find some pages on the subject of forestry. I thank 
you for including my father's name in your "Au- 
thors' Grove." He was deeplyinterested in forestry, 
and set out himself, or under his close superviaion, 
hundreds of trees in this neighborhood. 

Wishing you success on "Arbor-day," believe 
me, dear sir, 

Very sincerely yours, 

SosAN Fenimoee Cooper. 
John B. Peaslee, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Cincinnati. 



Fbom Dr. Edward H. Pabker. 

(AuUiorot tbe Want placed at llie liood ol GArfleltl'i casket 
IQ Uxe oatatalque at Oleveland, boBlnoJug "Ule'HrocB 
well ran.") 

PO0SHKEEPSIE, N. T., 1 

April 17, 1883. J 
John B. Peaslee, Eaq., 

Superintendent of the Cincinnati Schools : 
My Dear Sir, — Accept, I beg, my somewhat 
tardy acknowledgment of your favors, and my 
thanks for the interesting account of the " Authors' 
Grove" and its ceremonies. Either or both is en- 
titled to the thanks of ths good people of Cincinnati. 
Trees, in their variety, are always a delightful study 
to rao, and few, I think, really know how much of 
beauty and individuality there is in them. Such a 
grove, near a large city, will give valuable inatruc- 
tion to the young people, while the designation of 
the various groups, us commemorative of the dis- 
tinguished men whose name each boars, will induce 
further inquiry as to who and what they are or were. 
They will find that there is something very inter- 
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eating, iilmoat very aolomn, to them when, in aftt-r 
years, they stand by those saplings which they liuve 
planted, and find them towering high above their 
heads and boasting the pomp of their lineage of 
ages. Here, at beat, are " old families," a veritable 
aristocracy, , . . 
Believe me, 

Yoara very reapectfully, 

Edwabd H. Paekbe. 



FaoM Edwin Peeoy Whipple. 

Boston, March 31, 1883. 
My Dear Sir, — I am your debtor for the volume 
on the "Common Schools of Cincinnati." I have 
had only time to glance through the pages, which 
contain so much valuable information. I have al- 
ways felt a profound respect for the noble army of 
teachers constantly engaged in an endless war 
against ignorance, and subjected, day after day, to 
trials which are far greater than those which test 
the intelligence and moral power of military officers 
who command in camps. The hardest thing which 
an educator has to conquer is the indifterenco or 
resisbtnce of those he is called upon to educate. 
Wlien I look back on my school life, I thank God 
that I never resisted the attempt of male or female 
instructor to convey knowledge into my young 
brain. Fifty years ago a school was more or leas a 
mob, where the teacher was considered an enemy 
rather than as a benefactor. To oppose her or him 
was a sign of spirit. . . . Why should we de- 
clare war on those who are appointed to enlighten 
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our ignorance ? For my own part, I can say that. I 
was always grateful to my inatructora, and since the 
time I was released from school, I have always re- 
membered my teachers, Aa long aa they lived, I 
never met them without a throb of gratitude; and 
I need not add that, after their death, the grateful 
feeling atill aubaiata in my memory of their — per- 
hapa — tneSectual endeuvora to moke me a reason- 
able and moral being. At least, it ia a pleasure to 
think that I never resiated their efforts to make me 
a participant in the ideas and emotions which 
thronged in their own minda and hearts. Ood bleaa 
the honest teacher! is my constant prayer. 

I feel especially honored in having the trees 
named after ine in such close proximity with those 
named after Agassiz. I enjoyed his geuial friend- 
ship for thirty years or more. I considered that he 
was the greateat naturaliat ainco Ariatotle, and I 
also perceived that a child'a heart waa at the base 
of his vaat knowledge and comprehensive brain, 
and that his feelings were aa Ireah at the age of 
sixty aa at the age of aix. You must remember the 
worda in which this great discoverer began his will: 
"I, Louis Agaaaiz, teacher." It seems to me that 
every teacher, however humble be his or her life, 
must get inspiration from this modest and final 
statement of what the great naturaliat deemed his 
most important service in life. 

In great haste, Very aincerely yours, 

E. W Whipple. 

I cordially agree with all your HUggeationa con- 
cerning tree-planting, and trust that they will be 
successfully carried out. 
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Feom Hon. John J. Piatt. 

(Consul ol the tlnlc«<l States nt Cork.) 

QtiBBNSTOWN, April 7, 1883. 

Dear Mr. Peaslee, — Your kind favor of March 
5th, with the copy of the Times-Star accompanying 
it, reached me some days ago, and I wish to expresB, 
for Mrs. Piatt as well as myself, our warm thanks 
for the generous way in which yon are emphasiKiiig 
the honor you were the means of conferring on ns 
last April. We have good reason to feel proud of 
that little group of trees in Eden Park, a park 
which is destined to be, erelong, one of the moat 
beautiful in tho world — where "that silent people," 
as an English poet calls a grove of forest trees (but 
they are by no means silent when the winds, to say 
nothing of the birds, move them to music and song) 
— when the beautiful memorial trees, which you have 
BO largely assisted in planting, shall hure filled those 
lovely hilltops and deep glens with abundant shade. 
We have reason to feel proud, 1 repeat, and we do 
feel proud, to know that we shall be remembered 
pleasantly while the maples so kindly dedicated to 
us renew their vernal blood. As for the atones, I 
assure you that we are touched by the fortunate and 
rare appreciation at home of which they will testify. 

AVhat a happy thought it was to sot the school 
children throughout Ohio to planting trees, as I see 
by the circular sent me with your note you have 
been doing 1 The trees will, I dare say, rise up and 
call you blessed ! I hope that when I shall return 
to Ohio (I write this looking out on the pleasant 
waters of the Biver Lee; but they are not so plooa- 
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ant to OUT Bight as those bright iraters in front of 
our door at Korth Bend), I shall find myself mov- 
ing homeward through what my good friend, Mr. 
W, D. Gallagher, forty or fifty years ago, called 
"My own green forest land," renewed in conse- 
quence of the happy task-work of Ohio school 
children. 

With our kind regards. 

Sincerely yours, 

John J. Piatt. 



Fkom G. & C. Meubiam & Co. 

(Pulillahers o( WnbstBr's Dictionary.) 
Spbinqpield, Mab9, March 8, 1883, 

Superintendent John B. Peaslee, 

and Members of the Fourth Intermediate 
School, Cincinnati: 

Oenilemen and Ladies, — We have read with great 
interest an account of the action of Superintendent 
Peaslee and the members of the public schools of 
Cincinnati in planting groups of trees in " Authors' 
Grove" on Arbor-day in memory of prominent 
American writers, and of your proposed action in 
marking each of the various groups of trees with 
appropriate stones to the memory of the authors (or 
whom the trees wore planted. 

We are especially interested in your planting a 
group and marking it with a stone in memory of 
Noah Webster, and for several reasons. We think 
Noah Webster, in his lifetime, proposed and advo- 
cated tlio planting of memorial trees, somewhat on 
the plan which now, so many years after hie death, 
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you are aBBiatiiig to carry out; and this gives to ua, 
as it perhaps will to you, au additional interest iu 
the grove you have planted and the Btoiie you will 
place in memory of him. 

Dr. Webster, in hia lifetime, hoilt up a vast 
monument to hia own memory iu the American Un- 
abridged Dictionary, to the preparation of which 
he devoted much of his life; and perhaps of all the 
authors whom your schools are thus deservedly hon- 
oring, no one built up for himself a more massive 
and deserving and enduring monnmout than this 
one that was reared by Dr. Webster, and your grove 
planted and stone to be placed in memory of him 
have a great and personal interest to us, still more 
than they otherwise would have, because we have 
for many years devoted ourselves largely to the per- 
fecting and perpetuating the monoment Dr. Web- 
ster thus roared to hia own memory — a monument 
that we trust will endure when the trees you have 
planted in honor of him sliiiU have grown to old 
age and have passed away. 

Allow us to suggest to you, pupils, a practical 
lesson from Dr. Webster's experience. The monu- 
ment he built for himself grew from the humble 
spelling-book to the great Unabridged Dictionary. 
This growth was made by earnest, patient, persist- 
ent labor on his part, the labor of many, many years. 
So, it you shall be remembered, build your life and 
character on the right foundation ; build with the 
best mjiterial you can command ; build with earnest, 
patient, peraiatent labor; and, though what yon 
build while at achool may seem to you, and may be, 
but the spelling-book, the A, B, C, of building, 
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you will be erecting n momiment to your memory 
that will stand long after you shall huve passed 
away. Very sincerely yours, 

G. & C. Merriam & Co., 
PnblisliorB of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 



From Olivee Wendell Holmes. 

Boston, AprU 1, 188?. 

Dear Mr. Peaslee, — I have to thank you again 
for kindly remembering me in sending me the Fifty- 
third Annual Report of the Schools of Cincinnati. 
I can not help feeling a constant interest in educa- 
tional ioatitutiona to which the writers of America 
ore so singularly indebted. Some of them, per- 
haps, a liuudred years from now, will be saved from 
oblivion by the sapling oak or elm which has grown 
into a forest, waving on a single stem, and become 
their green monument. 

I hope the tree among them all which grows the 
tallest and spreads the widest will always bear the 
name, *'John B. Peaslee's Tree." 

Always truly yours, 0. W, HOLUE.a. 



Fbom James Grant Wii.son. 

R08EFIBLR, RiDOWOOD, NeW JERSEY, 1 

17 June, 1884. J 
Dear Sir, — Refore leaving New York for my 
country place, I received an interesting brochure on 
"Trees and Tree -plauting," which I have perused 
with pleasure, and for which I presume I am in- 
debted to you. Pray accept my thanks. 
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When ill Eiviera last year, some one sent me a 
paper containing an account of the Authors' Anni- 
versary in Ohio. Among the American writers 
honored with trees and memorial stoneB, I observed 
the names of JoBeph Rodman Drake and James G. 
Percival were asaociated together in No. 20, Second 
District School, and Fitz-Greene Halleck in No, 30, 
Twenty-eighth District. Drake and Percival, al- 
though contemporary poetB, were, I believe, uii- 
known to each other, while the former and Halleck 
were not only literary partners in the authorship of 
"The Croakers" and the "Ode to the American 
Flag," hut were warmly attached friends, and on 
Drake's early death, the survivor composed the well- 
known liucB, familiar to all, expressing ao tenderly 
the loaa of his gifted comrade. 

As Halleck's bingrapher, may I suggest, if not 
too late, that the companionship, which was severed 
only in death, should he continued in the charming 
tribute rendered to the memory of tha two poets in 
Eden Park ? 

I am, very truly, yours, 

J.1S. Grant Wiwon. 

John B. Peaslee, Est^. 



From J. W. Miller. 

Cincinnati, 0., April 25, 1882. 
Mr. John E. Peaslee: 

Dear Sir, — In response to your request, I send 
you a poem on trees. I am glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to express a warm interest iu a subject that 
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IB just bogiiiniDg to attract an attention thtit will 
be repaid a thouaand-fold in utility and beauty. 
Very truly yours, J, W. Millkb. 

SONG TO THE TREES. 



Hall to the trees 1 
Patient and generous, mothers of mankind, 
Arching the hiUfl, the minatrels ot the wind ; 
Spring's glorioua flowers, and Bummer'a balmy tents ; 
A ahnrer in man's free and happier sense. 
From early blosaoni till the north wind cbIIb 
Ita drowsy sprites from beech-hid watertolla, 
The trees bless all, end then, brown -man tied, stand 
The sturdy prophets of a golden land. 

n, 

Eden was clothed In trees. Their glossy leaves 

Gave raiment, food, and shelter; 'neath their eaves. 

Dripping with ruby dew, the flowereta rose 

To follow man from Eden to his woes. 

The silver rill crept fragant thickets through ; 

The air was rieh with life; a violet hue, 

Tangling with sunshine, lit the waving scene; 

'T was heaven, tree-bom, tree-lulled, enwreathed in green. 

m. 

Where trees are not, behold 1 the deserts swoon 
Beneath the brazen sun and mocking moon j 
Where trees are not, the tawny torrent lenpa, 
A brawling savage from the crumbling steeps. 
Where once the ferns their gentle branohea waved. 
And tender lilies in the crystal laved, — 
A brawling savage, plundering in a night 
The fields it once strayed through, a streamlet bright. 
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TV. 

What gardeners like the trees t Their loving care 
The daintieat blooms can deftly plant and n?ar. 
How smilingly, witli outatretthed boughs, they stand. 
To shnde the Howei-a too tragile (or nmn's hand ! 
With scented leaves, crisp, ripened — nuj, nut dead — 
They tuek the wild flowere in their moss-Hinined bed. 
The forest nook outvies the touch of art; 
The heart of man loves not like the oak's heart. 

V. 

whispering trees I companions, sages, friends; 

No change in you, whatever friendship ends; 
No deed of yours the Eden link e'er broke ; 
Bared is your head to ward the lightning's stroke. 
You fed the iufant man, and blessed his cot. 
Hewed from your grain ; without you, he were not. 
The Hand that planned you, planned the future, too. 
Shall we distrust it, knowing such as you? 

VI. 

And when comes Eden back? The trees are here, 

In all their olden beauty and glad cheer. 

Eden but waits the lifting of the night 

For man to know the true and will tiie right. 

Whatever creed may find in hate a birth, 

One of the heavens is this teeming earth. 

" Of all its gifts, but innocence restore, 

And Eden," sigh the trees, " is at jour door." 

i'ROM Hon. John W. Andrews. 

CoLiruBus, 0., March 19, 1885. 
John B. Peaslee, Esq.: 

My Dear Sir, — Accept my thanks for tho pam- 
phlet on "Trees and Tree-plftnting," etc., which 
fou were eo kind as to send me, and which I huve 
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found full of valuable auggestiona and information. 
The Bubjecfc \s one of far more importance than I 
hud supposed ; and the aolution of the problem, by 
making forestry and the knowledge and love of trees 
a part of our common-school education, eeems to 
me to promiee better results than could be secured 
in any other way. I wish your pamphlet could be 
placed in the hands of every intelligent man and 
woman in the United States. It must do good 
wherever it is read. 

Most truly yours, Jons W. Andbbws. 



From Arthuk Oilman. 

Caubkidge, Mass,, Jan. 25, 1885, 

Dear Sir, — I thank you for the copy of your 
Annual Report, which seems to show that yon are 
doing a work that I have not noticed elsewhere. I 
refer to the apirit which appears to fill your entire 
effort; for I think I can not he mistaken in believ- 
ing that you aim to interest your pupils in their 
studies, and to attach them to their school. If you 
succeed in this effort, as I judge that yon do, your 
public Hcliools will grow stronger aa each generation 
passes, and their influence for good will greatly 
increase. 

I beg you to thank the person to whom I am in- 
debted for the honor of having a tree planted in 
Authors' Grove. I am pleased to observe that, 
through my little book, I am teaching something of 
the history of our literature to the young people of 
Cincinnati. I am somewhat of an Ohioan, since 
my great-grandfather went there as one of the Ohio 
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Company in 1788, and my grandfather took thither 
from Plymouth, at a late date, mj grandmother, 
Uien a very yonng maiden. Then, too, my father 
waa born in Ohio, iu 1808. I have myaelf returned 
to the Bpot where my emigrant ancestor set foot on 
American soil in IfiSS ; but I am still interested in 
the noble State whose present greatness was proph- 
esied, in his letters, by my great-grandfather. He 
knew it well; for he was appointed one of the 
judges of the Northwesteru Territory by Waahing- 
tou, and rode on his circuit over it. 
Excuse my long letter. 

Yours truly, Arthur Giluak. 



■1 



From RosaiTER Johnson. 

(Brothorot Proteuor A. B. Johnson, 

Avondule, Oluclanall.) 

D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 

1, 3, AND 5 Bond St., New York, 
Jan. 26, 1885. 

John B. Peaslee, Esq., 

Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, 0. : 
Dear Sir, — Accept my thanks for your kindness 
in sending me a copy of your Report, wherein I 
learn that my humble work in the way of literature 
for the boys of America waa remembered and hon- 
ored at the tree-planting last spring. I can not be 
indifferent to such kindly recognition of literary 
ecrvices that are well intended, however poorly per- 
formed. I only wish they were better, and that 
every boy who reads them could know how perfect 
are my Bympathies with the impulses, aspirations, 
and struggles of the typical American boy. I have 
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become very much intcreeted in the accoant of tree- 
plauting — and a Buggestion, though it ia quite 
probable that you have anticipated it. The devol- 
opmeut of Ainericaa inveutive geoius has surpuesed 
that of Americao literature, and seems to me it 
would be a graceful thing to plant trees, in such a 
park as yours, in honor of our inventors; not only 
the groat ones, like Fulton, Morse, and Edison, but 
many less noted ones in that army enrolled at the 
Patent Office, whose ingenious dorices have placed 
the United States ahead of all other nations in the 
production of labor-saving and comfort-multiplying 
devices. _ Very truly yours, 

RossiTEfi Johnson. 



Fkom Me9. 0. Emma Cheney. 

1818 Indiana Ate., Chicago, ( 
Jan. 23, 1885. ( 

Mb. John B. Peaslee, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Cincin- 
nati, Ohioi 

My Dear Sir, — Eeceive my thanks for the pretty 
compliment which the schools of your city kindly 
pay the " History of the Civil War for Young 
Folks," by planting a tree in honor of its author. 

May no mildew blight it, no worm destroy it! 
And when, some day, my good fortune leads mo 
Cincinnati- ward, it will give me real pleasure to 
seek out the spot in Kden Park where my namesake 
stands. Yours sincerely, 

Mrs. C. Emma Chenk-y. 
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Fkom IIoeace E. Scdddkr. 

Oambridge, Mass., 3 February, 1885. 
John B. Peaslke, 

Superintendent of Schools: 
Dear Sir^ — Somebody has had the kinduesB to 
send me a copy of your Auiiual Report, ia which I 
have read of your admirable labor iu connecting 
books, in children's minds, with growing trees. To 
do eitlier thing — to cultivate a love of literature, or 
to interest children in tree-planting — would be 
worthy of praise; but to connect the tree is a moat 
happy stroke. I congratulate you sincerely upon 
the remarkable result of your thought. You were 
good enough to include my name among those which 
the children were to become familiar with. I am 
sincerely pleased to think that some one may some- 
time find a shady place under the branches of my 
tree. Let mo hope that they may find some line ill 
my hooka who find shade by my tree. 

Very truly yours, Hobace E. Sc0DDBa. 



Feom Horatio 0, Ladd, 

Washington, D. C, Feb. 26, 1885. 
Hon, John B. Peasleb, 

Superintendent Schools: 
Jl/y Dear Sir, — I received, a short time ago, the 
Annual Report of the Common Schools of Cincin- 
nati, for which I desire to thank you. It contains 
very much valuiible information for any educator, 
and anrpriaos one with the magnitude of the educa> 
tionul work in a great city like yours. 
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I also gratefully acknowledge the honor con- 
ferred upon me by the yonth in their celebration of 
Arbor-day. I hope I may yet lead their awakened 
interest to things strange indeed in that land which 
was old in a forgotten history, when Europeans 
traversed those wonderful plateaus of the Sonth- 
west three-fourths of a century before the Pilgrims. 

With great respect, 

Sincerely yours, Hobatio 0. Ladd, 
22 



Occasional Verses 



The School Flag" 

"Wb ehonld endeavor to inspire the yonth of 
OHr country with patriotism — with a fervent and 
abiding love of the free institutions of America, 
and of the flag of the grandest Nation that ever 
rose to animate the hopes of civilized man. 

From every echoollionse in the land, 

O let the flag of Union wave, 
And float aloft on every breeze. 

Above the heads of children brave 1 
From Northern bound to Southern gulf, 

From Eastern strand to "Weetem Bhore, 
Unite aroond that dear old flag 

The hearta of children evermore. 



Inspire Colnmbia'e gallant youth 

With fervent love of country grand. 

That when they reach man's proud estate, 
They '11 nobly by our Nation stand, 



Sfi 
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And gnard her safe from every foe 
Of eqnal rights and freedom's came; 

And keep for aye, inviolate, 
Her OoQBtitntion and her laws. 

Cbobcs. 
UnfnrI on high that banner bright, 

Fond emblem of oiir country's glory, 
And teach the children of onr land 

Ita grand and -wondrous story : 
Of how, in early times, it waved 

High o'er the Oontineiitals bmve, 
"Who fonght and made this country free — 

The one tme home of liberty. 



^ 



The Heroes Who Rest" 

AN ODK FOR DHCORATION.DAT 
Tdwe— " Porlotrune Hymii." 

The heroes who rest in their valiancy here 
Shall e'er he enshrined in our memories dear; 
They volunteered all for onr conntry's tme cauee, 
And fell on the field while defending her laws. 

Their names are enrolled in the liste of the brave, 
Who fought for the Union, our Nation to save; 
The cause that they foaght for, the right* they 

m^tained, 
Shall aye through the ages he prondly proclaimed. 

Their valor shall be, to the youth of our land, 
Incentive for freedom and Union to stand. 
In honor of them, as the years roll aronnd, 
We '11 garland with dowers each hallowed monnd. 

Thus honoring them, we anew consecrate 
Onr lives and our fortunes to Nation and State, 
And show ourselves worthy to ever he free — 
The sons and the daughters of sweet Liberty. 
H8 




Advice to a Young Friend 

ON TKS TWBHTV-FIRST ANNITEREART OP HIS BIRTB 

Thbodqb joutlihood years yon longed to see 

This maabood day of life : 
O that the future e'er could be 

Free &6 the past from strife I 

With manhood, cares and trials come, 

And grjefe accumulate ; 
For thifi has been since birth of man 

The Tmlversal fate. 

But when to yon misfortunes come, 

Bear them with royal will ; 
Yield not howe'er severe they be, 

Assert your manhood still I 

The pious faith of fellow-man 

Ne'er ridicule, dear friend ; 
For noble life and happiness 

May on that faith depend. 

We walk in darkness here below; 

Then scoff not nor condemn 
Man's trust in God and future life 

That will that darkness stem. 
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Tour principlea to policy 
Ne'er sacrifice, dear friend; 

If thus you do, you will but rue 
Yotir action in the end. 

For lose you will that eelf-reBpect, 

That purity of heart, 
With which a man of sterling worth 

Can ne'er afford to part. 

Besides, dear Fred, you '11 sacrifice 
Opinions good of friends ; 

For character once lost and gone 
One ae'er can make amends. 

No motto is more clearly tni^— 

Go, carry it about — 
Than word in sacred Scripture found, 

Man's sins will find him out. 

Be true, be honest, and be jnet, 

Sincere, until the end, 
Then surely you will nothing do 

Your friends can not defend. 

Then can you view a life well-spent, 
A life both pure and true, 

The best of earth's iuheritaQoe 
For those who follow you. 
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May fnll returns of natal day 
Be yours on eartli below, 

And faitliful frieude and relatives 
On you th(«r love bestow I 



And may yon then lie down at laat. 
When Bcenes of time are o'er, 

In happy and consoling truat 
In life for evermore t 
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In Memoriam 

TO IAD W. PKASI/BH 

Mt dearest one, yon left me here, 

One weary year ago ; 
The tears of love that then broke forth 

Have never ceased to flow. 

Yea, dearest one, yon left me here — 

Sad, weary, and alone ; 
No honors that the world can give 

Can for thy losa atone. 

My depths of grief no one can tnow 

But Him who dwells above. 
Who holds and keeps and bleBses yon 

In his eternal love. 

To-day I come, with saddened heart, 

Bnt to commane with thee ; 
To strew sweet flowers o'er thy grave, 

And thee in spirit see. 

O, conldst thoQ call, I know thon wonldst, 

He to the Heavenly Throne ; 
I 'd gladly leave these scenes of earth 

To be with thee at Home. 
U7 



'Neath the Maple-Tree 

These were four little boys 'neatli the maple-tree, 
Jofit as merry as boya can be : 
They were John and Joe and Will and Dan — 
Whietling aud ebouting as only boys can ; 
Down in the meadow, over the Mil ; 
Now in the brook that runs by the mill ; 
Watching the nest that the mother-bird leaves ; 
Ont on the bam, hanging over the eaves; 
Frightening the squirrels, chasing the bee ; 
Flaying jacks 'neath the shade of the maple-tree. 

There were four little boya by a mother's Jtnee, 
Just as tired as boys can be : 
With half -spoken words their prayers are said ; 
With a single bound they are snug in bed. 
Four onrly beads on pillows of white ; 
Four childish voices, shonting, "Mother, good- 
night!" 
The angel of sleep hushcB all of the noise; 
The mother murmurs, "God, keep my boys I" 
An echo low, of "So may it be!" 

Comes back through the leaves of the maple-tree. 
S<8 
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There &re four empty eeata 'ne&th the maple-tree, 
As worn and battered as they can be. 
With cold, gray moBS, Time has mottled them o'er; 
But the fonr little boys — we see them no more. 
6k>ne 1 bnt the world claims four earnest men. 
But, amid life's stem duties, the time will come 

when 
They wiU care not for riches, for fame, or for 

power — 
Only their childish ybi^A, jnst for an honr, 
When they were as happy as boys could be, 
Under the shade of the maple-tree. 



Memories of Boyhood 



■T BDWAKD H. FUUILMS ■ 



Whbk mthlesB dntj presses hard, and life ie 

fratigbt with ills, 
I haste me to my boyhood home among the Easez 

hille, 
I hear agam the song of birds in old ancestral 

trees, 
And mellow low of distant Idne home on the 

balmy breeze. 



9 



The hills look down with welcome gaze, the church, 
too, at their base, 

Whose heaven stretched arm and face serene, were 
BJleut means of grace ; 

The orchard blossoms scent the air, old scenes de- 
light the eye, 

And over all in tender love low stoops Uie sun- 
mer sky. 

800 
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The brook that bathes my father's farm, the mill- 
dam's diBtant roar, 

The lake and ite alluriag boats, the miller's busy 
door, 

The river's marge I helped to mow, the hay-cart's 
spreading frame, 

The Bultry hay-mow's dizzy loft that types the 
heights of fame, — 

How rapid memory calls them back 1 My heart ie 

pressed with joj. 
For depths of rapture now I feel, I felt not when 

a boy. 
And memory keeps the twin graves fresh, thongh 

twenty years have flown, 
And cdIIb with tender tottch the pinkfi the hand 

of love has sown. 



O brook that bounds my father's farm, though 
years and miles from thee. 

More sweet than when a romping boy, thy song 
still comes to me 1 

O bridge that spans the sylvan stream, my moth- 
er's love and mine, 

O'er thee on fancy's foot I pass the stream of 
"AnldLang Syne!" 
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O niBtic road and shady path where oft I loved to 
stray, 

More plain to me thj windingB are than those I 
tread to-daj t 

For then I lived with thee alone ; my brothers were 
the trees, 

The brooks and birdB and grassy slopes, the sun- 
light and the breeze. 

Though other hands now till the soil, the same dear 
forms I see^ 

Parental voices greet my ear and old time child- 
ish glee; 

Still follow the meandering path the cowb I called 
my own, 

The petted kitten naps and wakes upon the old 
hearthstone. 



Still lives the horse that patient drudged the long- 
est snmmer-day, 

Yet showed the pride of gentle blood npon the 
broad highway; 

And oft I hear the yeomen round in careless pos- 
ture ranged, 

Lament the sturdy days of old for later times ex- 
changed. 
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Deprive me, Fortune, if thon wilt, of every other 

joy, 

Bat ofttiiues let me tread the paths that knew me 

when a hoy ; 
Let memory give the hardened heart repose from 

present care. 

And seek the simny land of youth, ita meadows 

freeh imd fur. 
>3 



Ode to Daniel Webster 

BV RBV. Vm-LIAli CABET BB&PPABD <* 

O FAiB New HampaMre's noblest son, 
The mighty, glorious, and great, 
Most cherished of thy native State, 

The immortal and the godlike one I 

To thee we rear the modest token 
Of love and gratitnde and praise, 
And offer speech and song and lays ; 

Slit speak and eing in accents broken. 

We pr^e thee for thy strong right arm, 
On which the Nation leaned secure ; 
Thy heart so tender, fond, and pure, 

That loTed her with a love bo warm ; 

And for thy tongue so eloquent, 
And fuU of sweetest melody, 
Whose tones rang out from aea to Bea, 

Enrapturing a continent; 

Thy hand Columbia's lyre swept o'er. 
And made all jarring notes agree; 
Awoke the strains of liberty 

And imity for evermore. 

351 
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What though thy body 'e by the sea, 
Beneath the Pilgrim's hallowed hill, 
Thoa ever liveet, liveat Btill, 

Enshrined in grateful memory. 

'Within thine arms the Nation lies; 

Thy mighty heart-throbs yet she feels ; 

And still the same thy music peats 
Throughout the land, along the skies. 

Descend, ascend, ye cherubim, 
Upon the ladder of his gloiy, 
And bear aloft to God the stoiy, 

Our t.Ti ftnVflg i ving for the gift of him— 

Him I him I Columbia's greatest eon. 
The mighty, glorious, and grand, 
Host cherished of his native land, — 

The godlike and immortal one I 
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To BHow the KTiitifying results obtained by the method 
of teaching history described in this article (page 38), a 
few eitract-a from the wi-itten reports of the principals of 
the schools are given here. 

Principal G. A, Carnahan in 1R81 reported as follows: 

"The method pursued in teaching history ia entirely 
In accordance with your views eipre-ssed in your last re- 
port. The reaults have been very BatisfRctory. I have 
been particularly gratijied milk the interest the pupils have 
taken in gathering tupptementary kintoncal and biographical 
information. You know from persunol inspection of the 
work done by my pupils, UTid the Huecesa we have had in 
writing historical abstracts and biographical sketcheH." 

In 1882, Mr. Carnnhan reported to me as follows; 

" The subject of United States history was excellently 
taught in the A Grade, and has yielded most satisfac- 
tory results. The 'topical method,' requiring historical 
research and investigation, combined with the writing ut 
biographical sketches and descriptions of historical 
events, has formed the groundwork of the instruction. 
The fi-equent warm commendation of visitors, who ex- 
amined the work done by the pupils, has been a source of 
much gratification to the earnest teacher, Miss Henrietta 
Eeuschel." 

In his report for the school year 1885-1886, Mr. Cama- 
han saye ; 

" The method of imparting instruction In the subject 
of American hiatory^the same as described in former re- 
ports — was used with most gratifying success. It may be 
Justly asserted that the pupils studying history are ' m- 
S69 
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hiuA irith the ipirit of hislorical inveitigation,' and (trt pot- 
Mised of a real lave of the iubjrcl. The pupils no longer 
dread the dreary task of meiuorizing answers to long lists 
of questions, Thej are not now compelled to loud their 
memoriea with numberlesa names, dates, and irrelevant 
tacts of little interest or value. The itiHTuclion ii tiiw 
made delightful, and the pupih Mfk with anidili/ far informa- 
tion from all available tourcct. Ttu email library of rcftt- 
enet booki and biographical dictionaries in our »choul it 
almoil worn out by the conslanl ute that in made of it by the 
dtuui in history." 

"It may be truthfuUs aaserted," saya Mr. Camahan. in 
another report, " that the old memoritcr methodt nf leaching 
American hiilory hai'e paised away, and ivill never again 
Arul a place in our schooh. A more rational method firevailt. 
and the study in now a pleaaure instead of a dreaded task." 

Principal E. H. Prichard, of the Third Interniiediate 
Schook, says ; 

"The BUBwere given by the pupils show that the teaob- 
ers have followed a progreniae, common-iente method in 
teaching the sithjeel, and have interested the pupih in a won- 
derful manner in reading good books bearing upon the sub- 
ject of liiatory." 

Principal George F, Sands, of the Fourth Int«rinediate 
Schools, reports; 

"I am pleased to report that history has been taught 
in a profltiible mixnner in this school. The pupils were 
intensely interested in the sobjeot. In Grades A and B 
[these are the only grades in which history is taught], 
hundreds of historical and biographical sketches have 
been written and I'eeit-ed by the pupils. The prineipal 
battles ol the War of the .Rebellion and of the Eevolu- 
tion were thus reviewed. .4 remarkable interest lias been 
displayed in reading books of history. In these grades the 
pupils have read about three hundred books during the 
year of history and biograpiiy. / attribute this good retuZt 
(o the coTrect teaching of the eubjeet. The lesauns'are the 
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«<«( interfiling in the conrge of study. fiftouW rtry much 
regret to tee the old verbatim method again introduced." 

Principal George W. Burne, o( the Eighteenth District 
and Intermediate UchooU, reports: 

''Pupils wei-e encouraged to i-entl historical worka; 
and the ittid}/, inilead of being dry, tedious, and vnintereit- 
ing, hat been one of exceeding inlereet, and the pupils alwape 
looked forward with pleaiure to the hour for reeitafion in 
hietory. Their demand Tor books (rom the Public nnd 
Mercnntile Libmries waa for hiilorical worki ; nnd they 
took pleasure in showing their books to the teachers, and 
talking of wliat tliey had i-ead and were reading. I nni 
more than ever convinoed this is the proper waj to teach 
the subject; and the intelligence with which the pupils 
enter into a discussion of historical subjects shows that a 
love for such reading was awakened tliat would have been 
stifled under the old plan." 
I Principal R, C. Yowell, of the Twenty-fourth District 

\ and Intermediate, says; 

I " The subject of American history has been a pleas- 

I Ing, entertaining, and instructive study in the A Grade 

I of this scliool. Abstracts of events and biographical 

I sketclies have formed a leading featui'e in our com|Kisi- 

Ltion work for these two grades. A laiie for better reading 
i> rapidly growing among our ehitdren. It i« to be hoped 
that llie preunt method may obtain generally, at the results 
warrant us in saying history may be made delightful, and 
even faicinating, 
"The following is only a partial list of books read by 
the A and B Grade pupils of this school, but enough to 
show the character of the reading done by children out- 
side of school hours. Some of the volumes were read by 
as many as fourteen pupils (the number of pupils re- 
maining in these grades at the dose of the yetir was 
sixty-eight) ; 
"Life of Washington, Life of Garfield, Life of Colum- 
bus, Young Americans in Japan, History of Ohio, Boys of 
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'76, History or EnglMnJ, Life of Bpnodipt Arrold, Lifcof 
Nnpoleon Bonnpurtp, Drifting Round the World, A Child's 
Hiatory of tiie United States, Tangiewood Talefl, Wonder 
Storj for Boys and Girls, Life ot Grant, Young Folks' 
Book of Astronomy, A Child's Hialory of Rome, Journey 
to the Center of the Earth, Life of Mary Buiijan, Boys 
of '61, The Iroquoia, Pocahontas, Hiawatha, Little Women, 
Old-fashioned Hoy, Uld-fashioned Ciirl, Lewis and Clark's 
Expedition Across the Rocky Mountains, Boys of Otliei- 
Countries, Alexander the Gi-eat, Conquest of Grenada, 
American Revolution, Ilei-oes of Tliree Wars, The French 
and Indian War, King Philip's War, Rise ot the Dutth 
Republic, Story of the flth Ohio, Sweden and Norway 
(HisliOry), Lapland, The Great Moi-ch, United States 
Navy, Patriot and Tory, Through ihe Dark Continent, 
Boy Travels in China and Japan, Zigzag Journeys Through 
Europe, Zigzag Journeys Thi-ough Classic Lands, Ziguig 
Journeys in ihe Orient, Zigzag Journeys in the Occident, 
Zigzag Journeys Round tha World, Women of the Orient, 
Rolling's Ancient History, United States History (Ander- 
son), United States History (Eclectic), United States 
History (Bryant) in parts, United States History (WLU- 
ard), United Btat«9 History (Ridpath), History of Ohio, 
History of England (Dickens), Life of LaFayette, Life of 
Benjamin Franklin, Life of Peter the Great, Life of Madi- 
son, Life of General Marion, Life of James Monroe, Life 
of President Lincoln. Life of Mary of England, Life of 
Mai7 of Scotland, Life of General Fremont, Life of 
Beethoven, Life of Haydn, Life of Captain John Smith, 
Life of Willajd, Life of Paul Jones, Life of Princess Jose- 
phine, Life of Queen Hortense, Life of GJeneral Custer, 
Life of Joseph Bonapnrte, Life of Dnniel Boone, Life of 
Queen Henrietta Maria. Life of Pi'esident Hayes, Life ot 
Queen Elizabetli, Life of Alfred the Great, Life of Joan 
of Arc, Lives of Hlustrious Women, Life of the Tone 
Poets, Plutarch's Lives, Life in London, Building the Na- 
tions, Vanquished Victors, Old Times in the Colonies, 
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Green Monntafn Boja, Prison Life in the South, Iron Age 
o( Germany, Heroes of HoUnnd, The Pen and the Sword, 
SigliU and Scenes in the Far East, Drifting Round the 
World, Down the Amoor, The Ancient finxona, Trojan 
War, Age of Fahlea." 

Principal I. H. Terrell, ot the Fourth District and In- 
termediate School, in his report, Bta tea that "the oral 
examination of the Intermediate Department in history 
shows Ihal the pupUi are developing a taste far reading hit- 
tory and biography which can not be loo highly commended." 

Principal Geo. W. Nye, of the Walnut Hills— Twenty- 
second District and Intermediate — School, sent, in con- 
nection with hia report, the following list of books read 
by the pupils of these two grades of his school; 

"Lives of Lincoln, Garfield, Webster, Van Buren, Put- 
nam, Washington, Andrew Johnson, J. Q. Adams, Daniel 
Boone, Wayne, Franlilin, Longfelh)W, Julius Cieaar, Rich- 
ard the Third, Mary Stuart, Wm. Pitt, Stonewall Jack- 
son, John C. Calhoun, Frederick the Great, Bobert Bruce, 
Marie Antoinette, Peter Stuyvesant, James K. Polk, Levi 
Coffin, Benedict Arnold, Kapoleon Bonaparte, Charles 
Sumner, Columbus, Queen Elizabeth, Oliver Cromwell, 
Ferdinand and Isttbella, Philip the Second, Patrick Henry, 
Lady Jane Grey, George the Third, William the Fourth, 
Empress Josephine, Charlotte Corday, LaSalle, De Soto, 
Raphael, M, Angelo, Queen Anne, LaFayette, Charles 
the Second, Charles the First, Paul Jones, Marco Polo, 
Joseph Brant, William the Conqueror, Warren, General 
Taylor, General Fremont, Jefferson Davis, General U. 8. 
Grant, William Penn, Sir William Johnson, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Cyrus, Alexander the Great, Alfred the Great, 
Captain John Smith, Jolin Adams, General Greene, Aaron 
Burr, Robert Fulton, Major Andre, Peter the Great, Dr. 
Kane, and Lord Cornwallis. 

"Constitution of the United States, Signers of the 
Declaration, and Musieal Composers ; Histories of Rome, 
Greece, France, Qermany, Japan, China, England, the 
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World, and the Civil Ww ; aeveral histories of the United 
Stales, Thalheimer'a Ancient HUtoi-y.Fregcott'n Conquest 
ot Mexico, Prescott'H Conquest of Peru, The Boya of '76, 
Motley's Dutch Republic, Cai'lisle's French Revolution, 
Macaulay'a History ot Englnnd, Ohio in the War, Loe- 
eing's Home of Washington, Men of Our Times, Travelfl 
En Europe, History of the Huguenots, Forragut's Naval 
Commanders, Cooper's Naval History, and Stanley Iq 
Africa." 

Principal Geo, W. Oyler, of tlie Twenty-first District 
and Intermediate School, states that the following ia a 
list ot books read by the pupils of Miss Anna Brown's 
room, Twenty-firat Diatrict and Intermediate School: 

" Anderson's, Bonner's, Child's, Higginson's, Loaaing's, 
Sheah's, Willson'a, and Willard's Historiee ot the United 
States. Also, the following biographies; Addison, Blen- 
nerhasBstt. Columbus, Cortez, DeFoe, Franklin, Henry 
Hudson, John Hancock, King Alfred, LaFayette, John 
Milton, laoac Newton, Robert Paine, Pirate Kidd, Que«n 
Elizabeth, Preaoott, George Stevenson. General Schuyler, 
Washington, and Irving. Also, the following miscel- 
laneons workai Manufactui-e of Musical Instruments, 
Glflfis. Ice, etc.; Whale Fisheries, Voyagf to Cuba and 
Back, Glimpses ot Spain, Indian Traits, Old Times in the 
Coloniea, One Hundred Years' Progresa in the Colonies, 
Life in the Sandwich Islands, Verne's Great Voyages and 
Discoveries, The Tories, New York Prisons in 1778. Stan- 
ley's Journeys, Murder of the Princes, The Buby King, 
LaFayette's First Wound, The Fifer of Lexington, and 
Tall Pines. 

"Many of the above boohs have been read by two or 
more pupils. In nddition to the rf.aAing done by the 
class, over one hundred sketches hwye been i-ecited /rom 
memory in the class, or prepared and held in readiness," 

Principal 3. L. Miner, Twenty-fifth District and Inter- 
mediate Schools, says; 

" The history lesson is one of the most enjoyable of 
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the work. . . , Bhort biographical sketches of prom- 
inent persona are read by the pupils, the Btodj of con- 
temporaneous history encouraged. In their researches, 
our carefully -selected library is an invaluable assistant, 
furnishing such books as The Boys of '70, Life of Wash- 
ington, Autobiography of Franklin, Self-made Men, Build- 
ing of the Nation, War of 1812, Events in History, Story 
of the United States Navy, Stories of the Old Dominion, 
Indian History, etc." 

E. B. Peasloe, first assistant in the Twenty-siith Dif- 
triot and Intermediate School, says: 

" The great matters of our country's history are taken 
up separately and in their entirety ; as biography, the 
slavery question, acquisition of territory, inventions, 
etc. . . . 

"VariooB works of history are kept constantly on my 
table, all of which are used by the pupils daily, and are 
read by me in connection with the lesson of the day. 
Compositions have been written about distinguished 
men, and pupils have been encouraged to bring to the 
room, for general reading, historical articles from papers 
and monthlies. The interest in the subject baa been 
excellent." 
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S. — Page 21. The Hchool distriot in which I was bom 
and brought up, adjoins that of the poet Whitcier, and 
one winter in my early boyhood 1 att«nded aohixil in the 
Bchoolhouse nbich the poet has immortalized by his 
poem, "In School Days." This poem was pronounced by 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmei as the beet school poem in 
the English language. 



4. — Page 21. Among Mr. Peaelee's elassmateB are 
Judge Jonas Hutchingson, ot Chicago, former corpova- 
tion counsel of that city; the late Judge KathH.niel U. 
Clement, of Brooklyn; Judge Jesse Johnson, of Brook- 
lyn; Colonel Tlioniiis CoggaweU, attorney, Giluiaiiton, 
New Humpshii-e, Mr. Peaslee's room-mute at Gilman- 
tou Acudetny and also at Dartmouth College, an officer 
in the Civil War, twice candidate tor governor ot New- 
Hampshire, lender of his party in the Legislature of the 
State; Addisou H. Foster, A. M., M. D,, physician, Chi- 
cago, professor of Surgery and Anatomy, and active in 
college, hospital, and reformatory work; the Inte Charles 
A, Pillsbury, the great flour manufacturer, Minneapolis, 
State senator, trustee of the State University; Hon. 
Alfred K. Haniiltou, lumberman, manufacturer, and 
capitalist, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; General Henry M. 
Baker, A. M., LL. B., member of Congress from New 
Hampshire; Hon. FrankP. Goulding,or Worcester, Maaa., 
one of the great lawyers ot the State, trustee of Clark 
TTniversity and trustee ot the Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Presidential elector in IfiBS; Hon. Charles F. 
Eittridge, one of the lending municipal, banking, and 
corporation lawyers of Boston, former member of the 
New Hampshire Legislature, and aide-de-camp, with rank 
of colonel, on the Btaff ot Governor Harrison, of that 
State ; Hon. Wilder Luke Eurnap, A. M., ona of the ablest 
lawyers of the State, and professor of Juris prude nee in 
the University of Vermont ; William P. Goodelle. LL. B., 
of Syracuse, N. Y., formerly the great criminal lawyer of 
Central New York, now the attorney for the New York 
Central Railroad; John Scales, A. M., Journalist, editor, 
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and proprietor or the Dover Enquirer and the Daily Re- 
puhliran. the ablest Repiiblicnn papers in Southern New 
Hampchii-c, and no mini Htands ahead of Mr, Scalea aa an 
editorial writer or general newspaper manager in the 
State. Mr. ScAle» is also trustee of the New Hampshire 
State Normal 8ehool. The late Hon. Evarts W. Farr, 
member of Congreaa from New Hampshire; Hon. Stephen 
Hand, pnymaster of the United States Navy. The poy- 
masttership in the navj includes that of quartemiaflter 
and eommissarj of sLibsistence, an ofRce'of great respon- 
sibility. Mr. Rand attends to purchasing guns, ammuni- 
lioD, coal, and stores of all kinds for the fleets, which in- 
volves, in times of war, the payment of several millions 
a month. Rev. Azel W. Hazen. A. ]U.,D. D., pastor of 
the First Church of Christ, Middletowii, Conn.; Rev. 
E. E. P. Abbott, A. M., D. D„ Sierra Madi-e, California ; 
Charles Bell Converse, M. D., physician, Jersey City; 
Amos W. Abbott, M, D., Minneapolis, eminent physician 
and surgeon, professor of Surgery in the Minnesota Med- 
ical College; Professor Homer T. Fuller. \. M., Ph. D., 
president for years of the Worcester Free Tn^titut-e of 
Technology, now president of Drury College. Springfield, 
Mo. ; I'rofelsor Isaae Walker, A. M,, principal of Pem- 
broke Academy, Pembroke, N, H. ; Professor George \V. 
Bingham. A. M., principal of Pinkerton Actidemj, Derry, 
N. H. ; Rev. Joseph C. Eodweli, A. M,, Lyndonville, 
Vt,, an fton or mnn at Phillips Academy, Andover, elected 
class orator at Dartmouth, elected thi-ee years in succes- 
sion representative preacher for his class before the city 
at Hartford Theological Seminary, installed pastor of the 
First Congi-egfttional Chui-ches of Stockbridge. Mass., 
Leavenworth, Kansas, and Bridgport, Mass, Mr. Bod- 
well is trustee of Lyndon Institute, Vermont, and post- 
chaplain Vermont Department G, A. E, Charles 1, Pai-- 
ker, Chicago, 111., nieml>er of the Hlinois State Board of 
Education; David E, Bradly, A.^M., Chicago, a snccess- 
tul business man, has retired to take care of his accumu- 
lations; Eri D, Woodbury, A, M., first lieutenant and 
brevet captain First Vermont Cavalry, severely wounded 
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while commanding a conipanj at Appomattox, now presi- 
dent of Episcopal College, Cliesliiro, Connecticut, John 
S. Camei'ou, Salt Lake City — 1837, chief engineer of the 
B. C. R. & N. Railway ; 1870. contracting construction 
railways; 1883, nasistant to geoernl innnuger C. B, A Q, 
Railroad; 1S89, agsistant to the president of th eUiiion 
Pacific Railway ; 1890, chief of construction Union Pacifia 
Railway; 1891, president and largest owner Salt Lake 
Rapid Transit Company. Barton F. Blake, of Philadel- 
phia, for years Wanaraaker's right-hand man, now part- 
ner in a large w ho Icsiile dry -goods business; Jeremiftli E. 
AycrB, A. M., Denver, formerly adjunct professor Latin 
Language and Li terature,Wa,shington University of Pcnn- 
Bylvania. A. 0. Hitchcock, M. D. (Hai'vax-d). physician, 
Fitchberg, Maaaachuaetts ; enlisted as private in the 
53d Maasflchu setts Volunteera ; wounded, losing sight of 
right eye, in the assault on Port Hudson, Louisiana; 
commissioned aeooiid lieutenant in 57th MaasachusettB 
Volunteers, then first lieutenant, later captain; brevet 
major U. S. Vols, "for gallant and meritorioua services 
in the field ;" served one ywir us aide-de-camp and pro- 
vost marshal on the staff of General Nelson A. Mites. 
Professor Aurin P. Somes, A, B., A. M. (Princeton), Bon- 
ville, Oonn.; Rev. George H. French. Park Hill, N, H., 
author of a " Historical Discourse of the Congregational 
Church in Charleston," Now Hampshire, also of a " Souv- 
enir of Kimball Union Academy," of which he is a triw- 
tee ; the late Rev. Bernard Paine, A. M., Saybrook. Con- 
necticut; the late Rev. Hgllis S. Westgaie, A. M., 
WesCgate P. O., Kansas, former principal of the Colum- 
bus (Ohio) High School; Sanford S. Rurr, A. B., LL. B., 
captain of the 7th Rhode Island Cavalry, mercliant and 
inventor, Chicago, HI.; Edwin Greene, A. M., LL. B.. 
journalist and lawyer. South Dakota ; Rev. Albert Bow- 
wers. Ruggles, Ashland County, Ohio; Rev, Joseph F. 
Joy, Frankfort, 8. Dakota ; Professor Maitland C. Lam- 
prey, A. M., principal of schools. North Eaton, Mass.; 
Professor George A. Miller, A. B., ppineipal of schools, 
Burlington, Iowa; Professor Francis .Savage, A. M., 
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Amesbury, Maaa.; Frank A, Spencer, LL. B., Iswyer, 
Washington, D. C, George A. Weaver, A. B., lawyer and 
oapitatiat. Urbana, 0. ; l)r. Edwin A. Kniglit, physician, 
West Newton, Mass.; Frank A. Futaey, cliLef of postal 
service, Denver, Col.; E. P. Johnston, A. M.. Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; H.E. Howell, LL. B., lawyer, Springfield, Mo. ; 
C. W. Spalding, Imnker, Chicago; Dr. Samuel D. Dodge, 
M. D., phyaioian. Little Rock, Ark,, formerly physician 
to the State Institute for the Blind, also city phyaician; 
Gardner C. Pierce. M. D,. physician, Ashland, Mass.; 
Martin V. B. Perley, A. M., journalist, Portsmouth, N. H. ; 
Colonel Wm. G. Cumminga. merchant, Clinton, Iowa ; 
aeverely wounded at the battle ul Getlysburg; Zeeb 
Uilman, M. D., Beverly, Cal. ; Daniel N. I*ne, A. M,. 
Raymond, N. H. ; Clai-enco C. Moulton, A. B., merchajit, 
Kew York City ; William H. Predion, A. M., St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. ; Isaac N. Jenks, A. B., Northfield, Vt. ; Chaj'les 
C. Murston, broker. New York City ; Dr. Itaaa W. Hey- 
Binger, manufacturer, Philadelphia ; the late Dr. Ephraim 
C. Meriam, physician, Waahington, D. C. ; Prntesaor John 
B. Blackburn, .K. M,, principfll, Evanaville, Ind.. and 
others. From the Clasa of '63 more men entered the 
Union army than from any other class that ever entered 
Dartmouth College. Three of its number lost their Uvea 
in the Civil War. 

5. — Page 35, The attention of the reader is called to 
what is said under the siibhending, "Why a Child can 
t«ftm with Advantage Two Languages at the Same 
Time," page 208; also, to what is said under "Too Many 
Hours of Tuition," page 212, 

0. — Page 48. In the Cinainnati aehoola, thia extract is 
made the subject of at least five twelre-mlnute lessons, 
one each day for a week. Besides this, a little time is 
taken on Friday afternoon to see that the pupils have 
thoroughly memorized the aelection. 

7. — Page 68, Forms to be ruled by the pupila (or all 
written exercises ijriginaled In the Second Intermediate 
School in 1872, when I was principal of that school, and 
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ProfeiBor John AkelB, the present principal or the Second 

Intermediate, waa the first nHsiatant. Tliey were de- 
aigned bj Mr, Akels and myself. The occasion which led 
to their inveDtioa was that of the pi-eparntion of work 
for the Vienna Eiposition, held that f e-ar. The Board of 
Education, on the recommendation of Dr. John Hancock, 
superintendent nf achoola, had decided, some weeks pre- 
viously, that the Cincinnati schools should prepare an ex- 
hibit of scholars' work tor the Exposition, and for this 
purpose Dr. Hancock announced to the principals that 
he would hold a written examination of the schools in 
accordance with the rules prepared, I think, by the United 
States CominiBoiouer of Education. One of these rulea 
was lo the effect that at the head of each manuscript the 
pupil should wi'ite the subject, the name of the school, 
and the grade of which he waa a member; and at the 
foot of the manuscript his own nanie, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and the date. After Mr. Akels and myself had decided 
upon the foi-ms for the several suhjeeis, permission waa 
obtained from the superintendent to place all the items 
at the top, ocer the manuscripts, an a heading, Copies 
of the forms were then handed to the several teaoh- 
ers, who began at once to give the pupils practice in 
ruling thera. This was only a few days before the ex- 
amination, but long enough to make the pupils very pro- 
ficient in this work ; bo that when the examination wa« 
held their manuscripts presented a beautiful appearance. 
The Second Intermediate was the only school in OinciD- 
nati, and probably the only one in the country, that sent 
systematically ruled work to the Vienna Exposition. 
After this, the pupils of this school were required to 
rule their slates and papers in a similar manner, and 
to keep them as nent and clean as possible. After my 
election as superintendent of schools, these forms, as 
has been seen, were introduced into all the schools of 
tlie city, 

8.— Page 70. After pupils once get into the way of 
ruling forms for written work, and of keeping everything 
in order, much school-time will be saved. In the Cia- 
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cinnati ichools all the pupils provide theiiiBelves wfth 
doable alates, and below the grammar gi'ndes — -grttdes in 
which home lesson on slates are Bcldom required^they 
bring their slates to school each morning, with two sui-- 
faces ruled with pencil and ruler into the required forma, 
and witli proper headings for two of the morning lessons 
(the heading fur everf-day work DBUallj consists of tha 
iubject, the name of the pupil, the grade lie ic in, and the 
date). If there are more than two written lessoiiB, the 
pupils use the other two surfaces of their slates, which, of 
course, are ruled in school, rather than rub out their 
work, which they ai-e encouraged to keep for the inspec- 
tion of the principal or others who may drop in, and to 
take home and show their pai-ents. The effect of this 
upon the pupils is esoellent. 

9.— Page 07. The members of the French Commission 
were Mile, Marie Loizillon, inspectrioe dea Eeoiea Mater- 
nelles, and Mile. Couturier, of Havre. The offleial re- 
port to the Minister of Public Instruction was written by 
Mile. Loizillon. It so hapiiened that they were here at 
the time of one of our Author-day celebrations. 

Here I desire to espress the great obligations I am un- 
der to Mr. Henry Probaaco, not alone for the royal man- 
ner in which he entertained these noble women at his 
palatial residence in Clifton, but also for entertainments 
which he gave other distinguished visitors to the schools 
during my su peri n tendency. 

10.— Page 100, Names of ladies and gentlemen who 
served on committees i 

OBNTLBHBN . 

Fred H. Alms, Governor Charles Anderson, E. H. 
Austerlitz, Dr. Joseph Aub, Professor John Akels, J, M. 
Armstrong, Dr. M. J. W. Ambrose. 

Hon. Benjamin ButtcrworLh, Governor R. M, Bishop. 
Judge Clement Bates, Hon. Warner M. Batemsn, H. 
Wilson BrowD, George W. Bishop, Judge M. L. Buchwalter, 
8. J. Broadwell, Louis Bollauf, W. T. Bishop, Hon. John 
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E. Bell, Colonel A. D. Bullock. B. O. M. BeBeck, Parid 
Bdker, E. C. Boyce, General Charles E. Brown, Waldo F, 
BrowD, Uoo. Samuel Bailey, Hon. Leopold Burckhardt. 
Uou. J. H. Bi-omwell, William H. Blymyer. Ci. Bousearen, 
Hon. A. 8. Berry. T. F. Bakor. Samuel Blair. Mux Buig- 
heim, Oolonel L. H. Bond, Major Flamen Bali, Dr, O. P. 
Brent, Mon. Nathaniel Bai'tlett, Simon Blair, Colonel 
Joseph Bunker, Colonel T. B. Barry, S. M, BaiTe it, Joseph 
K. Brown, Eliaa Block, General W. II. Baldwin. M. Bauer, 

F. 9. Brown, David H. Bailey, Eev. Dr, Burnet, R. E. 
Barney, Rudolph Burgheim Dr. Thomas J, Biggs, J. D. 
Banks, A, Bamberger. Colonel Milton Blair. 

GeneniJ J. D, Cox, Dr. P. S. Conner. W. B. Carpenter, 
Professor F. W. Clarke, Judge John ti. Conner, Robert 
Clarke, Dr. M. T. Carey, John D. Caldwell, Hon. Edwa,nl 
Colston, Dr. A, L. Uarriek, Professor Peter H, Clark. 
C. C. Cobb, Samuel Stevenson, J. P. Carbery, Hon, John 
A. Caldwell, Captain William II. Calvert, Judge Joseph 
Coi, John Carlisle, James K. Challen, A. J. Cunningham, 
Professor E. W. Coy, Professor G. A. Carnahon, Charles 
H. Chesley, W, 3. Capeller, Joshua V, Cop|>ola. 

Dr. John Davis, Governor William Dennison, Hon. 
Julius Doxter, Rev. Dr. S. W. Duncan, W. S. Dickinson, 
Dr. N. P. Dandridge, Dr. William B. Davis, General A. F, 
DevereuK, Ex-mayor S. S. Davis, J, M. DeCamp, U. 
DeCamp, A. J, DeArmond, Daniel J. Dalton, Colooel 
L. M. Dayton. 

Eon. Benjamin Eggleston, Lowe Emeraon, General 
John Egan, Henry Eamshaw, General M. B. Ewing, 
Thomas J. Emery. Judge Charles Evans. 

Governor Charles Foster, Judge M, F. Force, Robert 
M. Fraser, E. E. Foster, Judge J. W. Fitzgerald. Hon. 
E. A. Ferguson, Hon. James J. Faran, F. T. Foster, 
Abner L. Frazer, Dr. H. H. Fick, Francis Ferry, T. H. 
Foulds, Professor W, A. Fillmoft. B. Frplberg, H. W. 
Fuller, George B. Fox, Julius Freiberg. W. M. Ferris. 
Albert French, Maynard French, Colonel George M. 
Finch, Dr. F. B. Hough. 

Hon. William B. Groe«beok, Sir A. T. Ooehom, James 
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^^^ N. Gftmhlp. John A. Gano, Virgil G, Gilmore, Genernl 
I Keniier Gerrard, Dr. J. P. Geppert, F, A, Grever, J. W. 

I (ioHling, John GroBsiUB, Z. GetcheU, Colonel Jephtha 

I Gerrai-d. 

I £x-PrE»id(tnt R. B. Hajea, Murat HalHteod, Judge 

L Samuel F. Hunt, Fred Hassaurelt, Henry Hoake, Judge 

^^^ Warren Higley, Hun, John W. Herron, General Andrew 

^^1 Hickenlooper, Thornton M. Hinkle, Ciiptaiii C. M, Hollo- 

^H way, Dr. A. E. Ueighway, Colonel William H. Hill. 

^^P A. Howard Hinkle, Edwin Henderson, Prorcssor George 

^H \V. Harper, 1>. E. Holmes, Colonel 0. B, Hnnt. Joseph 

^^^ L. Hall, Colonel 31. X.. Hawkins, M. HoUingnheaii . Jnmea 

^H L. Haven, Caiilain W. H. Hughes, Dr. Hunt (of North 
■ Bend), W. P. Hulbcrt, H. Hcmmelgarn, John J. Ho- 
verkamp, T. Q. Hildebrant, Profesaor George Hall (oT 
Covington, Ky.), George Hater, 
Hon. M. E. Ingalla. 

Colonel A. E. Jones, Hon. Isaac M. Joi-dan, George 
W. Jones, Woritz Jacobi, Herbert Jenney, Dr. G. S. 
Junkerniann, Professor J. F. Judge, Bishop I. W. Joyce, 
Walter E. Jones, Dr. George E. Jones, Frank J. JoneH, 
B. 8. Jttckson. E. M. Johnson. 

Hon. Bufus King, General John M. Kennett, Jos. 
Kinaey, Hon, Josiah Kirby. Chria. Kinainger, Dr. A. T. 
Keckeler. Dr. Keekeler was vice-president of the Ohio 
State Forestry Association, and took a prominent part in 
the Arbor-day celebrations in Eden Park. Louis Kramer, 
John Kauffmann, Theophiliis Kemper, E. L. Kidd, Ex- 
mayor Jacobs, George B. Kerper, Dr. A. C. Kemper, H. G. 
Kennett. 

Hon. Alexander Long, Hon. T. D. Lincoln. James H. 
Laws, Rev. Thomas Lee, Dr. Rabbi Max Lilienthnl, Dr. 
Adolph Leug, Rev. 8. K. Leavitt, M. Loth. EHus Longley, 
Hon. J. K. Love, L N. LaBoiteaus, Judge Nicholas Long- 
worth, Colonel P. P. Lane, Joseph Longworth, H. A. 
Langhorat, William Lusby, Jr., E, Levy, Dr. George B. 
Loring, Clark Lane, Right Honorable James Little, 
K. 6., Professor John H. Laycock, Wm. M. Litell, A, 
Lardo, P. Larotft. 
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Hon. John E. McLean, Coloiu'i I^opold Markbreit. 
Judge P. Malion, Judge iBaneB. Maisoii, J. B. McCurmick, 
Colonel K. J. Moi-gnn, Ileiir; MuhJhauaer, Colonel D. J. 
Mollaney, Hon. S- N. Maiwell, Hon. T. J. MulvihiU, 
H. M, MooB, Paul Mohr, Rohert Mitchell, George Moer- 
kin, J. H. McMakin, George W. McAlpin, Dr. John 
Mickle borough, Hon. Henry Mock, Henry Marka, Judge 
,Iohn P. Miiriihj, A. W. McCorniick. Otto Marmet. Dr. 
Daniel Millikin, Joseph R. Megrue, Rev. F. (.i. Mitchell. 
Greneral F. W. Moore, Josi^ph \V. Miller, Waahingion 
McLean, Hon. Honry L. Morey, Colonel N. H. McLean. 
Florence Mnrmet, Ralph C. McCriuiken, Professor J. J. 
Mans, Riclmrd Mirtz (of Juneau, Wis.), James W.Morgan, 
S. D. Maxwell, Dr. F. M. Mackenzie, Marion Mackenxie, 
H. Mercer, Robert T. Morris, W. H. McCoy, Captain U. H. 
Menke. 

Governor E. F. Noyea, Professor A. Neiiibach, Proreasor 
Richard Nelson, Joseph Niehflus. 

Hon. William J. O'Neil. Colonel W. L. O'BHun, Judge 
T. A. O'Oonnev, Judge M. W. Oliver, D. S. Oliver, M. D. 
Osgood. 

Senator Georgo H. Pendleton, Henry Probasco, E. H, 
Pendleton. Hon. Thomas W. Pnxton, F. B. Plimpton, 
Hon. Cheater M. Poor, Nelson Perin, Professor E. H, 
Priehard, Professor W. H. Parham, John B, Peaslee, 
Professor Benn Pitman, H. C. Powers, E. W. Poltit, 
Captain W. W. Peabody, Hon. J, M. Pattison, Francia 
Peotland, J. J. Pearce, 

Hon. Charles Beemelin, Major 8. V, Bcid, Julius Reis, 
Judge Emil Bolhe, Dr. L. Robertson, General Michael 
Eyan, Dr. Joseph RansohoIT, Mnjor J. A, Remley, J, M. 
Ray, Dr. John H. Rendigs, M. M. Reese, J. B. Renncr, 
James L. Ruffin, Professor H, H. Raahig. 

Judge George R. Sage, John Simpkinson, Hon. Richard 
Smith, Judge J. B, Stallo, David Sinton, General Louis 
Seasongood, Reuben R. Springer, Gordon Bhillito. Vincent 
Shinkle, Hon. Amor Smith, Albert Schwill. .\dolph 
Btrauch, William Sumner, Dr. William Stark, Dr. Alfred 
Springer, Rev. H. J. Stewart Samuel Stevenson, L. L, 
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Sddler, Joseph Biefert, Hon. Luke Stuloy, Colonel t). W. 
Stricklnnd. I,. Schrpiber, General \V. B. Shattuc, Alfred 
Beaaongood. Colonel A. C. Bandtt, M. C. Shoemnker, 
(■hiirles Stewart, Dr. James Hcott. Hon. Thomas G. Smilh, 
H. R- Smith, W. J. Shaw, P. \V. Sfhnoider, Joseph Sater, 
George W. Stone, Hon. Belliimy ytorer, T. A. Snider, 
Elder W. G. Btratton, Wm. Btornia. 

Judge AlphonBo Tati, Judge William H. Taft, C. W. 
Thomos, W. F. Thome, Dr. William H. Taylor, Samuel 
W. Trost, Colonel Giistftv Tatel, George W. Trowbridge, 
Dr. William Taft, t'hariea Truesdalc, D. D. Thompson, 
F. A. Tucker, A. Torges. 

Hon, Henry C. Urner, Dr. J. W. Underbill. J, C. Ulery, 

Dr. W. H. Venable, Colonel A. M. Van Dyke. 

Dr. John A. Warder, General Durbin Ward, Reiibea 
H. Warder, Hon. Lewis Wetzel, Hon. .Tohn W. Warring- 
ton, Captain J. M. Wise, Dr. Kabbi IsaHC M. Wise, 
General E. P. Wilson, Hon. Joseph F. Wright, Judge D. 
Thew Wright, George Wilshire, Dr. C. O. Wright, Rev. Dr. 
C. W. Wendte, Levi J. Workum. Theophiliia Wilson, Asa 
W. Waters, Colonel Smith A. ■\Vhitfield. AugUBtUH Weasel, 
Dr. E. Williams, Pitifeasor E. 8. Wayne, Jabei Waters, 
Dr. George E. "Walton, H. M.Warren, Hon. Gustav Wahle, 
David .T. Workum, Professor W. B. Wheeler, Samuel 
Wolfstein, Henry Wielert, Captain W. T. Waahingtou, 
C. 3. Weatherby. C. F. Wilstach. General A. M. Warner, 
Edward Woodruff, Dr. J. M. Walton. 

Governor Thomaa L. Youug. Bon. John Zumateiu, 
3. A. Ziegler. 

LADIEB. 

Mrs. Larz Anderson. Mrs. Judge William L. Avery, 
Mrs. Judge Miller Oiitoalt, Mrs. Brent Arnold, Mrs. H. 
Andi-eas, Mrs. John Allomong, Mrs. ProfcBSOr John Akels, 
Mra. L. A. Ault, Mi's, J. M. Armstrong, Miss Ander- 
son, Mra. Colonel AJbert (of Newport, Ky.), Miss Carrie 
Aulcalt. 

Mrs. Governor B. M. Bishop, Mrs. A. H. Bugber, Mrs. 
Colonel A. D. Bullock, Mrs. S. J. Broadwell, Mra. General 
W. H. Baldwin, Mrs. John Bonte, Miss Anna Brent, Miss 
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Aiinn Butterfield, Mra. Dr. 0. P. Brent, Miss Fannie 
Brent, Mm. Cienernl Thonina P. Barrj, Mrs. T. F. Baker. 
Mrs. L. Binfk, Mrs. l)r. K. M. Byrne*. Mrs. John P, Bonle, 
Mrs. E. Bonte, Miss ClarH Briwheai's, Misa Delia Bur- 
roiiglis, Miss Louise Best. Miss Minnie BrowTi, Mrs. J. A. 
Bnilej, Miss Ma Barlcer, Miss Bertlin, Bai'ker. Miss Ells 
Baker. Mrs. Robert B. Bowler, Miss Belle Butlerworth, 

Mrs. S. S. Cooper, Mra. Genera! ,T. D. Cox, Sirs. .Tnlin 
W. Cotteral, Mrs. Dr. M. T. Carey, Mrs. Colonel T, C. 
Campbell, Mrs. E. A. Conner, Sirs. A. R. Clark, Mrs. 
M. II. Crftno, Miss Ljdin Carej, Miss Idn Crane, Mias 
Carlisle, Mrs. W. D. Chipman, Mrs. A. A. Clerke. Mra. 
John Coohnower, Mrs. John D. Caldwell, Miss Anna 
Clayton, Miss Cnrrio Cope, Mias Mai'y Cochnower, Miss 
Minnie Clyde, Miss Miiry Colbarn, Miss Knte Coffin, Miss 
Annie Cotleral, Mi-s. Cutter, Miss Ha Crane. 

Mrs. Dr. John Davis, Mrs. Richard Dyniond. Mrs. 
General A. F. Devereitx, Mrs. Dr. William B. Davis, Mrs. 
Dr. W. II. DcWitt (author of a poem written for the 
occasion), Mrs. Dr. W. W. Dawaon, Mrs. Colonel William 
L. DeBeck, Mias Snllie Dale, Mrs. Colonel L, M. Dayton, 
Mrs. Lambert DeOamp, Misa Carrie L. Douglass. Mias 
Sallie Dale, Misa Fannie T. Duke, Miss Mattie Davis, 
MisB Anna M. DeBeck, Mias C. D, Doljns, Miss Borthn 
Devereui. 

Mrs. Thomas J. Emery, Mrs. Jacob Eisas, Mrs. William 
V. Ebersole, Mi'a. Eaton, of North Bend. 

Mra, Governor J. B. Foraker, Slra. Judge M, F. Force, 
Mrs. Julius Freiberg, Mrs. W. II. Forwood, Mrs, Francia 
Ferry, Madame B. Fredin. Misa Nellie Fisher, Mies 
Florenue Foraker, Mias Laura Fiaher, Miss Kate Fitz- 
gerald. 

Mrs. Colonel John B. Gibson. Mrs. J. T\'. Gosling, Mra. 
John Galea, Mias Nellie L. Goodrich, Mrs. James N. 
Gamble, Mrs, C. H. Crould, Miss Julia Gazley, Misa 
Hannah Gazley. 

Mra. \V. P. Hulbert. Mrs. Judge M. B. Hagans, Mrs. 
.Fudge Warren Higley, Mi-a, Joseph L. Hal!. Mrs. John 
W. Herron, Mrs. T. T. Haydock, Mrs. Murat Halstead, 
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Mrs, Frank B. Hart, Mrs. John B. Hart, Mrs. Colonel 

M, L. HdwkLns, Mrs. Henry Haake, Mpb. Jamea C. Hopple, 
Mrs. Thornton M. Hinkle, Miss H, G, Hunnewell, Mi's. 
Oeuernl A. Hickenlooper, Mrs. Otto Heineniniin, Miss 
Hattie Hannah, Miaa Hafdock, Miss 8&llie Hall. Mm. 
Dp, H. H. Hill. 

Mrs. M. E. Ingulls. 

Mtb. Major Frank J. JonM, MrB. Dr. I. D. Jones, Mrs. 
Bishop Isaac W. Jojce, Mra. Colonel A, E, Jones, Misa 
Emily A. Johnson, Mrs. Thomas L. Jones, Miss Jennie M. 
Jones. Mrs. Dr. (ieorge E. Jonea, Mrt. George W. Jones, 
Miaa Jennie Jelke. 

Mi-a. E. T. Kidd. Mni. .John Kilgour, Mrs. Dr. A. 0. 
Kemper. Mrs. Adam A. Kramer. Mrs. Henry Kessler, 
Mrs. Keck, Miss Annie Kellum, Miss Carrie Kellj, Miss 
Faunte Kellutii. 

Mrs. Judge Nicholas Longworth, Mrs. F. H. Lawson, 
Mrs. A. S. Ludlow, Mrs. George A. Love, Mi-a. J. F. Lar- 
kin, Mrs. W. J. LippincoU, Mrs. David Lytle, Mrs, Robert 
F. Leaman, Mra. Adolph Leue, Mrs. John A. Love. Miss 
Frances Locltwood, Miss Luella Latta. Mrs. L'Hooime- 
dieu. Mrs, Rev. S. K. Lenvitt. 

Mrs. Alexander McDonald. Mrs. Lawrence Mainell, 
Mrs. Colonel C. \V. Moulton, Mrs. Henry Muhlhauaer, 
Mrs. Isaac J. Mnck, Mi's. Henry Marks, Mrs. Washington 
McLean, Mrs, Joseph McGrew, Mrs. Dr, A, J. Miles. Mrs. 
Colonel N. 11, McLean, Mrs. George W. McAlpin, Mra. 
Robert T. Morris, Miss Grace Majo, Mif. Colonel D. W. 
McCliing, Mrs. Mayor Willlain Means, Mi-s. Megrue, 
Mrs. Louis Myers, Mi's. Sarah B. McLean, Mrs, Dr. F. M. 
Mackenzie, Mrs. Marion Mackenzie, Mrs. Richard Mirtz, 
Miss Adelaide Nourse, Mi's. L. Mnrlin. Miss Carrie Maqua, 
Mrs. J. W. Miller, Mra. Kev. F. P. Mitchell. 

Mrs. General E. F. Noyes, Mrs. Colonel George Ward 
Nichols, Mra. Dr. O. D. Norton. Miss Dora Nelaon, Misa 
C. Neave. Miss Netter. 

Miss Sallie A. Owena. 

Mrs. Aaron F. Perry. Mrs. Captain W. W. Peabody, 
Utb, John B. Peaalee. Mrs. Joseph R, Peebles, Mrs. Judge 
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Pricp, Mrs. M. J. Tyle, Mrs. Henry Probaaco, Mra. T. A. 
Pickering, Mies Peebles. 

Mra. Judge C. D. RobertBon, Mrs. Dr. K. S. Rust, Mrs. 
J. H, Rhodes, Mre. William L. Robinaon, Mrs. Dr. L. 
Robertson, Mrs. .1, M, Ray. Mrs. E. E. Reed, Mrs. Ring- 
gold, Miiw Clara Ringgold, Miss Emma Kinggold, Miea 
Marie Kinggold, Miss Ella RoChe, Miss Maria Rothe, Mrs. 
■lodge Emil Bathe, Miss Shiplej. 

Mrs. General Louis Seaaongood, Mrs. Dr. Alfred 
Springer, Mrs. General W. B. Shattuc, Mrs. John ShiUito, 
MiBS Seeley, Mrs. John Simpklnaon, Mrs. Murray Shipley, 
MrH. Jamea W. Sibley, Miss Josie Stanford, Mrs. John 
ShilliIrO, Miss Annie Siinpkinaon, Miss Minnie Stowc, Mias 
Jennie tiabine. Miss Sanford, Misa Saunders (of New- 
port, Ky.), MiHS Adeic Shellabarger, Mias Mamie Smith, 
Miss Lj'ditt D.Smith, Miss Annie Sampaon, Mias Elizabeth 
Shipley, Miss-E. Sargent. Misses Seaaongood, Miss Sachs, 
Mrs. Rev. H. J. Stewart. Misa Stern. 

Mi'8. Frank G. Tullidge, Mrs. Joseph Thome, Mrs, 
Willinm F. Thorne, Mra. George R. Thompson, Mrs. 
Charles P. Taft. Mra, T. J, Thurman, Mrs, S. W. Troat, 
Mias Clai-a Louiae Turner, Miss 8. A. Timberlake, Mias 
Alice Thompson. 

Mrs. Dr. J. W. Underbill, Miaa Ada Venable. 

Mra. E. Court Williams, Mrs. Levi J, Workum, Mra, 
Augustus Weasel, Mrs, Rev. C. W. Wendte, Mrs. Dr. 
Charles O, Wright, Mra. Biahop John M. Walden, Mrs. 
Dr. E. Williams, Mi-s. David J. Workum, Miss Annie 
Webb, Mrs. C. W. Weaver, Mrs. Captain Jamea S, Wise, 
Mrs, Dr. Walton, Mre, F, P. Ward, Mt«. D. T. Williams, 
Misa Dora Wilaon, Miss Jennie Wood and sister. Miss 
Ciara Weatherby, Misa Mamie Wilder, Miss Agnes Walker, 
Misa Mary White, Mias C, Wright, Misa Ida Wilisee, 
MisB Sallie Yoakley, Miss Mary Washington, Misa I)ora 
Wilson, Misa Fannie Ward, Miss Mary Whilsou. 

Mias Jeaae Zane, 



U. — Page 113. The following are the names of the 
Iirincipata and special aujierintendents who were present 
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nt t\w. meeting, nnd who nssisted in making School 
"Arhor^iiy " a eiiccess; 

Normal School, John Mickielwirough — Special Super- 
intendents: Music, ti. F. Junkerman; drawing, Henry 
II. Fick ; penmanship, A. E. Burnett. Hughes High 
School, E. W, Coy. Woodward, George W. Harper. 
Intermediate Sehoola: First, ti. A. Camahan; Second, 
William A. FiUniore; Third. Ed. H. Priehard; Fourth, 
George F. Sands. District Schools; Fii-st, James E. 
Sherwood; Second, AbramS. Reynolds; Third, Charles II. 
Evans ; Fourth, laaae H. Terrell ; Fifth, 0. J. O'Donnell ; 
Sixth, Noble K. IIojbc; Seventh, Peter J. Foi ; Eighth, 
John H. Laycock ; Ninth, William S. Flinn ; Tenth, H. H. 
Itaschig; Eleventh, W. B.Wheeler; Twelfth, John Akels ; 
Thirteenth, August II. Bode; Fourteenth, John Sclieide- 
mantle; Fifteenth, William Mueller; Sixteenth, BenJ. 
M. Weed; Seventeenth, John S. Highlands; Eighteenth, 
G. W. Burns; Nineteenth, J. H. Hoffman; Twentieth. 
C, C. Ijong; Twenty-first, George W. Oyler; Twenty- 
second, George W. Nye; Twenty-thii-d. Henry Doemer; 
Twenty- fourth. Richard 0. Yowell ; TweiUy-Kfth, S. L, 
Miner; Twenty-sixth, M. 8. Turrill ; Twenty-seventh, 
Lewis Freeman; Twenty -eighth, E. A. Benner; Western 
Bistrict, Pet«r U. Clark; Eastern District, William U. 
Par ham. 

^^ J2.— Page 114. "Arbor-daj " procession ol 1883: 

^^B FIRST DIVlBtON, 

^^H Major J. A. Remley commanding. 

^^H Currier's Band. 

^^H Mounted Police, commanded by Captain Devine. 

^^H Governor Foster and staff. 

^^B Grand Marshal, Colonel Smith A. Whitfield, and staff. 

^^H Major J. A. Remley and staEI. 

^^H First Regiment Band. 

^^P First Regiment 0. N. G,. Colonel G. B. Hunt com- 

^^^ mand in g . 

^ (Jarriagea containing speakers, members of the Foreatt; 

^^^ Congress, and distinguished guests. 
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Band. 

Veteran Battalion, commanded byCotonel M. L. Hawkinii. 

Gooi-ge H. Thom&s Post, G. A. R. 

Commodore Foote Post, G. A. B. 

Soldiers' and Bailors' Memorial Aasociation. 

Tenth 0. V. 1. AsBociation. 

Veteran Batter;. 

BBCOKD DIVISION, 

Geoi'ge K. Duckworth commanding. 

G. K, Dueknoi'tl) and staff. 

Band. 

Duckworth Club. 

Enighti of St. James. 

EnightH of St. Patrick. 

EnightB of St. Thomas. 

Knights of 8t. Joseph. 

KnightB of St. Maurice. 

Knights of St. John. 
OoiTjTille Saenger Bund. 
Italian Society- 
Great Western Band. 
Emerson Forestry Cadets, Hughes High School. 
Everett Forestry CHdets, Woodward High School. 
National Forestry Cadets. 
Longfellow Forestry Cadets, Eleventh District School. 
Hawthorne Guards, High Sehool pupils. 
Webeter ForesterB, Intermediate School pupUa. » 
And citiietis unorganized. 

13. — Page 127. At the request of General John Eatou. 
United States Commissioner of Education, the electro- 
plates of the pamphlet were sent to tiie Bureau of Educa- 
tion at Washington, D. O. From these plates, the Govern- 
ment printed and distributed many thousand copies of 
the work. Five fhousand copies wei* distributed to the 
Grand Army Posts of New York State in the spring of JS85, 
and on Decoration -day of that year Wfnioriol Irtre were 
planted in honor of her patHoiic dead, in all parts of the 
State. That same year the authorities of Quincy, Mass., 
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plfinted, Riid dedieated trees in the streets of that city, 
to the soldierf who had passed nwaj, as 1 Vias inrormed by 
letter from B member of the city government. 

14. — Page 162, The ordinance pasoed CongresB July 
13, 1787, bj a unanimous viiiQ of all the States. The 
article prohibiting slavery was added July 12, 1787, by 
Nathan Dane, of Masaachii setts, but the plan of govern- 
ment proposed by Thomas Jeffereon, in 1784, contained a 
similar provision. Rev. Mannasseh Cutler, LL. D., of 
MassaehusettB, one of the directors of the Ohio Company, 
though not a member of Congress, exerted a great influ- 
ence over the eommittee of Congress, and secured the 
insertion of a number of the provisions of the ordinance. 

16.~Fage 1S3. Pi-evious to 1787, Massnchusetta is the 
only State that iiad wholly emancipated its slaves ; hut 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, in the 
order named, had passed laws for the gradual abolition 
of slavery. 

16.— Page 166. This remarkably beautiful letter of 
Washington Irving ia not printed in his works, I ran 
across it in an old pamphlet, in the Cincinnati Public 
Library, 'eon tainiug celebration exercises of 1835. 

17.— Page 181. Mrs. General J. D. Cos. General Coi 
WM the toastmaaterof the evening. 

18.— Page 198. Professor Booker T. Washington ia 
principal of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, Alabama. Professor Washington is tlie only colored 
man upon whotn Harvard University ever conferred the 
degree of Master of Arts. 

19.— Page 239. Some of the teachers use numeral 
frames and lamplighters, or small match-sticks, distrib- 
uted among the pupils. During the past school year, 
1861-1882, the Board has furnished moat of the primary 
rooms with balls— ten for each pupil, five red, and five 
black — strung on a wire stretched across each desk in 
front of the pupil. I consider the balls and wire Buperiur 
25 
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to all other sppliances. Of course, each teacher should 
liBve a numenil f ritme, or. what \a better, have her desk 
furnislied with the wire and balls. 

The oi-edit of introducing this appliance for teaching 
Priiiiarj Arithmclie belongs te Miss Ada M. Wheeler, of 
the Twenty-HfUi District School, now of Wamer School, 

ao.— Page 2S0. To aupplemeut the reports of the prin- 
cipalB, I will atftW that in Maj, 1886, 1 found among those 
examined by me, a niunber of very remarkable classes. 
In two of these the pupils of the entire cla^ averaged 
over eighty lines, one hundred having been the maximum 
a pupil was permitted to I'enii, and in each of the others, 
five of the six pupils called upon at random, read "Tlian- 
atopsis " and tliiit part of " Enoch Ai-den " found in Mc- 
Ouffey's SJKth Reader, without making a mistake. This 
plan was first tried in Hiss Emilie A. Callnghan's class. 
Second Intermediate School. Robert Carrigan, of Grade 
E (Third Reader), read until he was stopped by tlie 
teacher, for fear of injui'j, and Mary Finn, of Grade K, 
read through the First Reader. 

21. — Page 2fl7. The Adrenture Gallfi/ was the flrstcov- 
ered vessel that ever floated on the Ohio River. 

22. — Page 341, The prose introduction and the votsea 

were originally intended aa a school declamation. I aug< 
gest that a pupil declaim the introduction and the first 
and second stanzas, and that the entire class or grade 
recite in concert the last stanza. The verses were set to 
music by Mr. W. T. Porter, of this city, and published by 
IVhite-Smith Music Publishing Company, of Boston, 
New York, and Chicago ; also by Professor .Tohn Yoakley, 
of this city, and published by the George B. Jennings 
Company, of Cincinnati ; and by Professor Joseph Suido, 
one of the music teachers in the public schools of this 
oity, and published by the Groene Music Publishing 
Company, of Cincinnati. They were sung. Professor 
Surdu directing, by S,000 public-school children at the 
Nntirinal German Saengerfest, July 1, 1889. 
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28. — P(ige343. These verses wereauggested by a visit to 
the Nationnl Cemetery Chattanooga, Tenn. They were 
Bet to a new tune lij Mr. W. T. Porter, of Cincinnati, und 
publiBhcd by tiie White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 
of Boston, New York, and Chicdgo. On Decoration-day, 
1896, they vmro. aung in Cincinnati Muaia Hall by upwards 
of fifteen hundred school children. 

2*. — Page 347. Mrs. Mary Peaslee Gardner is my 
oldest Hister. She was bom in Plaistow, Rocking County, 
New Hampshire, and now Uvea in Haverhill, Moss. " The 
four little boys " referred to myself and my thi-eo broth- 
ers next younger. 

The maple-tree to which reference is made in the 
poem, is the one which I planted first. See page 260. 

25.— Page 240. Mr. Edward S. Peaslee ia flrat cousin 
to me. Mr, Peaslee was bom in Plaistow, N. H., but in 
his childhood he removed with his pai-ents to East Parish. 
Haverhill, Essex County, Mass., in tlie neighborhood of 
the Poet Whittier's birthplace. The bi-ook, to which 
reference ia made in the poem, is celled Country Brook, 
or Wliittier Bi-ook. It runs from Peaslee's Mill-pond 
through the Whittier farm, and empties into the Merri- 
mac Kiver. 

28.— Page 353. The Rev. William Carey Sheppard, 
also a native of Plaistow, N. H., ia my brother-in-law, the 
husband of my youngest sister, Anna Peaslee Sheppard. 
He is lector of the Chureh of Ascension, Cleveland, Ohio. 

This Ode to Webster was wi'itten for the occasion, and 
read by him at the unveiling of the statue of the gi-eat 
statesman on the grounds of the capitol. Concord, New 
Hampshii-e, on the one hundred and eleventh anniversary 
of the battle of Bunker Hill, June 17, 1886. 

The statue waa modeled by Mr, Thomas Ball, and 
presented to the State of New Hampshire by the Hon. 
Benjamin Pierce Cheney. 
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A LiBT of the names of some of the prominent d«- 
Bcendanta of Joseph Peaslee, Jr., will be found on pages 
18 to 20. 

Names of Mr. Peaslee's classmates at Dattmoath 
College, on pages 870 to 873. 

The names of persons who served on "Arbor-day" 

Committees in 1882, on pages 875 to BB2. 

(Aa tbs HlnutoB of the prolcctors of the AitierlosD ForMtrj 
Congress oould not tie otttalned, cicoeBa was had, through the 
kindness ol LlbraiiBD A. W. Wlielploy and his auilBtaata, U> the 
newspupera containing the roports of the meetings, and while 
great cars has been taken to veiilfthe names, there ma; be a few 
omlsstons or other Inaccumcles In the U<ts.) 

The names of the principals of schools who took part 
in the "Arbor-daj" exercises, April 27, 1862, will be 
found on page 888. 
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